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THE ARCHER IN THE ARRAS 


ORD D’AINTRY peered through the night at the overturned car. 
L “The chap who ended a road suddenly like this in the midst of a 
deserted heath,” said he, “deserves a niche in the Pantheon—and I hope he 
has it. Idiots are born—not made.” 

I rubbed my haunch and groaned. 

“It’s hopeless,” continued D’ Aintry, as he gloomed at the long outline of 
the racer at which we had toiled for over an hour. “In short, as a colonial 
friend of mine used to say, ‘It’s a blue duck.’ Come on, Steuart, let’s see 
what the locality can do for us. Isn’t that a light over yonder among the 
trees? It looks cosy—like supper, eh?” 

“T suppose it is,” I moaned, “but I have seen so many stars recently that 
I’m incapable of saying whether it’s astronomical or gastronomical. Oh, 
Lord, here it comes!” 

“It” was the rain. It fairly slashed. It might have been South African hail, 
so keen was the edge of it. Pulling up our coat-collars we ran, or rather 
limped, in the direction of the light, which was no very great distance away. 
As we passed through the belt of poplars which screened it from the road a 
great building loomed into sight, such a chateau as only Touraine and the 
fifteenth century could have produced. Its turrets and tourelles soared sheer 
and ghostly in a bewildering array above a solid yet fantastic facade, and 
the whole rose out of a broad moat which reflected the thin, watery 
moonlight in luminous patches. 


As we saw whither we were bound we halted. At least I did, for I was no 
Lord D’Aintry, Earl of Chalbury to be, but merely that exalted stripling’s 
travelling tutor, and so unaccustomed to look for lodgings for the night in 
fifteenth-century French chateaux. 

“What’s up?” snapped his lordship, as I stopped. “Won’t this do?” 

“Oh, it’ll do all right, but——” 

“But what, eh?” asked the boy testily. “You’re an awful fidget, Steuart ; 
never contented. It’s just got to do, I tell you.” 

“As you like,” I murmured humbly, for I had long ago given up the 
attempt to influence the youngster in any way. If you happen to know 
anything of the D’Aintrys you’ll know why. “Let’s hope they’! have us,” I 


added, as we crossed the moat by a stone bridge and entered an imposing 
courtyard. 

Oh, I always carry cards,” said D’Aintry sufficiently; “besides they’re 
probably Americans. The whole front’s dark, although it’s only ten o’clock. 
The light’s showing in that postern window. Where’s the bell—ah!” and he 
tugged it resoundingly. 

After some delay the door was opened about three inches, and a 
feminine voice, nasal and precise, inquired our business. D’Aintry took 
upon himself the task of explanation, but the lady behind the door did not 
seem at all convinced. The family were in Paris, she said, and she was 
alone in the house with the exception of two servant maids. Yes, she was 
the housekeeper. She was sorry for Messieurs, and the car would of course 
vouch for their respectability, but—— 

The doublings were accentuated by the gradual closing of the door, and I 
was preparing for a ten-mile tramp through the rain, when the shutting 
process was suddenly arrested, a hand stole out, to a sound of 


tinkling sovereigns, and the door swung open. We were shown into a cosy 
little room, evidently the housekeeper’s snuggery. The great living-rooms 
of the chateau were all closed, a circumstance we in no wise lamented as 
the room in which we were was warm and comfortable after the chill, rainy 
night, and French salons are usually more elegant than cheerful. 

At first we were more inquisitive concerning our supper than our 
surroundings, but when the edge of appetite had been blunted, by ragoit, 
cream-cheese and excellent Bordeaux, curiosity returned, and I asked the 
old woman who was waiting upon us the name of the place we had so 
unceremoniously stormed. She looked very much astonished, laughed, and 
mentioned a name equally well known with Blois and Chambord as a 
show-place. As she uttered it, Denzil D’Aintry laid down his knife and fork 
with a clatter and stared at her open-mouthed. A moment later the house- 
keeper left the room to get us coffee, and he turned sharply to me and said 
in a strange voice, almost a whisper: “A D’Aintry in Brécourt! Isn’t it odd? 
Surely we’ve done enough damage here without my butting in, eh? But I 
see you don’t remember.” 

I shook my head. D’ Aintry made a grimace of annoyance. 

“You’re as bad as the housekeeper,” I said; “she expected us to know the 
name of her chateau, you expect me to know all about your family affairs.” 


D’Aintry groaned aloud. “The dear, good bourgeois!” he cried, more in 
sorrow than anger, “and he calls the annals of a house as important in the 
history of England as the Percys or the Cecils ‘family affairs’! Well, I’m 
not such a conceited ass as to think that everyone knows our history,” he 
continued, looking at me a little superciliously; “but, rotting apart, I’m 


sorry I came here, Steuart; it’s like adding insult to injury.” 

“Was it as bad as that?” I asked; then, as he nodded affirmatively: 
“Please tell me about it.” 

“Well, Lynton, the chap who wrote our family history, you know, says 
that after the battle of Verneuil in 1426, by which the Duke of Bedford 
roped in all the country north of the Loire for England, my ancestor, Denzil, 
first Earl of Chalbury, took prisoner the Sieur Alain de Brécourt, lord of 
this very chateau, and held him to ransom. He must have been hot stuff 
even for those times, for when the poor Frenchman couldn’t or wouldn’t 
pay up he heaped indignities upon him, and, suspecting him of concealing 
hidden treasure, tortured him so unmercifully that the unfortunate beggar 
died.” 

“The age was not a tender one, nor were men lavish of the humanities,” 
I murmured, in polite excuse of the first Earl of Chalbury. 

“Yes, but that’s not the worst of it,” continued D’ Aintry, as if determined 
to atone in some measure for the villainies of his forbear. “The day after the 
Sieur de Brécourt died, his widow, unaware of his death, set out for the 
English camp with his ransom, which she had succeeded in raising by the 
greatest possible sacrifices. Even a devil would have sent her home safe 
and sound. But Denzil D’Aintry, my beautiful namesake, had her waylaid 
as she returned sorrowing to Brécourt, robbed her of the ransom, and ill- 
used her so shamefully that the poor girl went clean crazy. At all events, 
tradition says that she afterwards became a sorceress and that her chateau 
was abhorred by the people for miles around as a place of evil name 
because of sights and sounds that happened there. Her one grand aim and 
object in life became the extermination 


of the House of Chalbury. Disguised as a page she succeeded in killing the 
Earl who had so grievously wronged her. His brother and eldest son fell 
victims to the daggers of assassins instigated by her, and had she lived long 


enough I have no doubt that she would have succeeded in wiping out the 
entire family, such is the hate that can spring in the heart of a brave woman 
from a great wrong. It isn’t a nice story to have behind you, is it?” 

“Probably all of us have sprung from people whose deeds were no 
whiter than those of Earl-Denzil,” I said soothingly, for I saw that the boy 
was upset. 

“Come, I see you’re tired. Shall we ask about sleeping arrangements?” 

As the housekeeper returned I executed a tactful yawn. Denzil took up 
the cue and gaped monstrously. Catching at the hint the old dame asked if 
Messieurs would care to be shown their room, and when we gratefully 
assured her that that was the goal of our desire she took up a candle and 
beckoned to us to follow her. 

“The gentlemen are too tired to be particular,” she said smilingly, “but 
this, the oldest portion of the chateau, is usually occupied by the upper 
servants, and, as Messieurs are aware, all the best apartments are 
dismantled, so I must perforce put them in the steward’s room. The 
gentlemen will see my difficulty and excuse me, I am sure.” 

“Don’t mention it, Madame,” said D’Aintry through a gigantic yawn; 
“anywhere out of the rain....” 

We followed in her wake down what seemed an interminable stone 
corridor. 

“This is all of the fifteenth century,” she said impressively, with an 
explanatory wave of her hand towards the groined roof. “But you are tired 
and I 


will not fatigue you with its history, which is sombre and gloomy—ah, so 
sad, so very sad.” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t tell her,” whispered D’ Aintry. “It might mean 
facing the rain again.” 

We mounted a much-worn spiral staircase, leading to a circular chamber, 
evidently part of one of the flying turrets which were so prominent a 
feature of the chateau from the outside. The great, gaunt room was lit by a 
single candle and occasional flashes from a newly lit fire which hummed 
and crackled in the huge, draughty fireplace. The housekeeper, giving a last 
glance around the room to assure herself that we had all we wanted, left us 
with a courteous “good-night.” Fagged as we were, there was something so 
fantastic and striking about our sleeping-place that, instead of throwing off 


our clothes and jumping into the fourposter opposite the fireplace, we set 
about examining it by the fight of the candles the housekeeper had left us. 
Its solidity was eloquent of its antiquity. The huge, canopied bed, raised on 
a dais, occupied most of the space; there was a wonderful sixteenth-century 
settle in a corner, and such stonework as peeped from beneath the tapestry 
was sumptuously chiselled. But the arras which concealed most of it was 
more remarkable than anything else in the apartment. As D’Aintry raised 
the candle into the reaches of gloom above us we drew breath sharply and 
stared at one another. Never had I seen such marvellous hangings. Not only 
were the designs with which they were covered harmonious and elegant in 
colour and grouping, but their wonderful state of preservation was most 
remarkable. As I looked at them more attentively I started, for, beginning 
next the door and continued around the circular wall of the chamber, I 
became aware first by a strange intuition, then by actual examination, that 
they illustrated 


the tale of medieval barbarism which D’Aintrj had just related to me! The 
first group represented the battle of Verneuil, the central figures evidently 
being intended for the Sieur de Brécourt and the Earl of Chalbury. The 
French knight, surrounded by men-at-arms, one of whom bore the Chalbury 
banner, was seen in the act of handing his sword to his captor, whose visor 
was closed. In the second group was depicted the torture of the Sieur de 
Brécourt. Stretched on a rack, his tightly compressed lips revealed the 
degree of torment he suffered. Over him stood Denzil, Earl of Chalbury, a 
sinister figure, with knitted brows and mouth twisted in a savage sneer. The 
death of the hapless Sieur de Brécourt was next pathetically portrayed. 
Then followed the waylaying of his lady, and this—a striking and arresting 
panel—concluded the series. 

I turned to Denzil D’ Aintry. He was staring at the tapestry before him as 
if under a spell. Had the incidents which it portrayed been enacted in stern 
reality before him he could not have shown greater astonishment. 

“Steuart,” he whispered hoarsely, “you know what they mean. I’m not a 
superstitious ass, but, by Jove, it’s uncanny. And just look at this figure 
over the mantel. You’d think it was painted instead of woven.” 

I looked up and beheld a wondrous work indeed. It represented a man in 
a hunting-dress of the fifteenth century, a furred jerkin, belted at the waist, 
feathered cap of maintenance, and short boots of deerskin. The figure was 


of life-size and stood full face to us, and I at once recognized it as the same 
as that which represented the Sieur de Brécourt in the other tableaux. The 
face was that of a man of perhaps thirty-five, stern, resolved, and military 
in aspect. The figure held in 


its left hand a bow at full stretch with an arrow notched to the string, as if 
ready for discharge. If the other pieces were spirited and lifelike the reality 
and vividness of this were positively startling in the similitude of the flesh 
tints, the vivacity of the expression, and the natural pose which 
distinguished it. 

“Gad, there’s writing beneath!” cried D’Aintry excitedly. “It’s old 
French, I think. Can you make it out, Steuart?” 

An acquaintance with medieval scripts enabled me to negotiate the 
crabbed, woven figures, and I read as follows, translating as I did so: “This 
tapestry, the labour of love and grief, was woven in memory of the 
murdered Alain, Sieur de Brécourt, by his heartbroken spouse Elise, and 
finished in the year 1433.” Then followed cabalistic figures such as I had 
seen in the magical grimoires of the late Middle Ages. 

I looked again at D’Aintry. His face was white and strained, and his 
hand shook as he held the candle above his head. 

“Come,” I said, “this room is enough to give anyone a fit of the blues. 
Let’s ask the housekeeper to give us another.” 

“No, no, Steuart,” said the lad decidedly, as if ashamed of the weakness 
he had displayed. “Let’s dowse the glim and hop into bed. We can have a 
good look at all this to-morrow morning.” And throwing off our clothes we 
blew out the candles and dived into the ne of the oe ee 


I leapt up in eas a cae light Befons my eyes. Riiebing them, and 
looking about me, I saw that it proceeded from the neighbourhood of the 
tapestry above the mantel, which was now dimly illumined by a thin, 
watery gleam, uncertain and phosphorescent, 


which seemed to concentrate itself upon the figure of the man with the bow. 
The light, whatever it was, had also aroused D’Aintry, for he sat up in bed 
and, seizing me convulsively by the wrist, pointed in what seemed an 
ecstasy of terror at the figure above us. 


“Good heavens, Steuart, what’s that?’ he cried. 

As I gazed I became transfixed with horror, for the face that stared down 
upon us with eyes full of dire and malignant hatred no longer wore the 
immobility of a figured thing, but was instinct with expression and 
movement, and informed with the hues of life. Fascinated, I watched for a 
few brief seconds the workings of that furious and_hate-inspired 
countenance as with anguished eyes and distorted lips it glared upon us 
from above as if in a frenzy of loathing. D’Aintry’s nails ate into my flesh, 
and his voice rose to a shriek as he cried: 

“Good God! Steuart, it’s moving; see, it’s 

As he spoke came a humming sound as of a loosened bowstring, 
followed by a shriek of mortal agony and a horrid sob. Instantly all was 
dark—a darkness that brought with it an agonizing silence. Leaping from 
the bed I stumbled madly towards the table on which we had left our 
candles, and struck a light. 

“D’ Aintry,” I cried thickly, “it’s all right now, old fellow, it’s gone ... 
gone.” But the sound of my own voice terrified me, and I went over to the 
bed, candle in hand, full of a hideous fear and with averted eyes. With a 
mighty effort I looked at that which was heaped upon the tangled sheets. 

For there with terrible dead eyes, which yet glared with a horror 
unspeakable, lay Denzil, Lord D’Aintry —a great cloth-yard shaft in his 
heart! 
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THE GREEN MIRROR 


Note.—Whilst recently examining the contents of the charter-chest of the family of 
Arnott of Kinlathen, in Angus, the writer discovered the appended manuscript, written by 
Hew of that ilk, and dated 1693, also the journals of Ludovic Arnott, to which it makes 
allusion. The narrative of Hew Arnott is given here without comment. 


, HEW ARNOTT, now of Kinlathen, in Angus, have small wish to make 

publick that which follows, as being perchance to the detriment of our 
house; but other eyes may in after time behold what my cousin has written, 
so I have set down here all I know concerning the matter of his death. I 
leave it to the experience of sober and inquisitive minds to unriddle a 
mystery too dark for me, yet have I given herewith mine own opinion as to 
that mystery. Coming to this place as its heir after the death of Ludovic, my 
cousin-german, I have done all that a man more used to war in the Low 
Countries than to affairs domestick may do to come at the truth concerning 
the manner of my kinsman’s taking off. 

Occasion and a distant profession gave me small opportunity for 
cultivating the friendship of cousin Ludovic, but what I did know of him I 
could ill comprehend. He was of that sort of men who affect the hermit life 
and care not for the stir of courts or camps, a gentleman of the country, 
living strictly and decently on his land, to the betterment of which he most 
sedulously addressed himself, and with such success that, as his grieve is 
wont to say in the country manner, it is now the bienest bield in Angus. He 
never took a wife and kept his kinsfolk at good arm’s length. Save that he 
was a tall man of sallow complexion, given to 


much brooding, I have naught else to tell of him, but that, as I have said, I 
could not gauge him, he seemed so profound, distant and wrapt in his own 
musings. 

I was not stablished here until well-nigh eight month after his demise, 
yet on my coming I made endeavour to acquaint myself with the verities of 
it, and found the memory of these fresh enough, except that the household 
folk did not greatly care to speak of it. The grieve, David Lang, gave me a 
plain dittay enough, but that grudgingly, and it was not until I lit upon my 
unhappy cousin’s diurnal that any light upon the most strange business of 


his tragedy was forthcoming, and that small enough. But the terms of that 
screed, confused and ill to understand, I shall employ in measure sufficient 
for my purpose, as were I to use them in detail they would but serve to 
deepen the darkness. There may be some who, on perusing this, will 
believe him lunatick or brainsick, and, indeed, so it may have been. 

Well, to begin, he has occasion to go on business to the town of 
Montross, where he stays at his usual ordinary, and in that place he meets 
with what seems to have been the one adventure of his days. Some French, 
it would appear, were there from Nantes, with a cargoe of that liquor they 
call eau-de-vie, and, being without English, could not do their business 
with the hostlers. But Ludovic, having enough of French to serve, and 
being well enough disposed, if a withdrawn man, and, for a gentleman, 
mighty affected to trade, did not disdain to do their bargaining for them, 
and to such effect that the strangers conceived themselves much beholden 
to him. They could not, of course, proffer an Arnott of Kinlathen the side- 
money usual to such transactions, and of their brandie, as we call it, he 
would have none, being a man who despised 


luxuries and affected the simple Roman heroicall way of living, so that 
these shippers were at a loss how to recompense him for his pains. But he 
begged them not to consider it and went his way home. 

But what was his surprise when, some days after his . return to 
Kinlathen, the carrier appears with a large package in straw from the 
French merchants. And when this was unwrapt, behold a great mirror such 
as is seldom seen in Scotland and the like of which I have not set eyes on in 
the Nederlands nor yet in France itself. The frame and some flinders of it 
yet remain in the chamber where Ludovic was found, and these I shall 
describe. This frame, then, was of greene glass, spun after the manner of 
the Venetians, and like to little waves capped with white foam, very 
curiously devised and natural in seeming, and the glasse itself to look in 
also blue-green as the water of the south seas or the lakes of the Cantons. 
And all was set in a holding or support of rigid white steel, monstrous 
heavy and almost more than a man could lift, and skilfully beaten in the 
shape and counterfeit of two ship’s masts, with pennants at the top, 
aumailed in colours, doubtless the ensign of some state or trading company. 

Taken with the glasse, why he could not say, Ludovic must needs 
dispose it in his own bed-chamber, and this was strange, seeing that of all 


men he was the least given to foppery. But from the first some strange 
influence seems to have drawn and seduced him to the use of it, for, though 
a good and careful husband of his land, he had ever had a hanker for the 
sea. His dreams, he once told me in an hour of uncommon candour, were 
ever of ships and the wilderness of waters. And the glasse he favoured 
because, he writes, “it minded me of the sea.” 

It is here that I must perforce cast back to his diurnal, 


that odde book bound in black leather in which his tall fine hand of write 
seems on the white, thick paper like the web of a spider, so slender it is. 
Betwixt these lines I cannot read in places and bootless it would be to copy 
them down all and whole. So in parts only will I do so, ekeing these out 
with mine own dim surmises. 

For some few months, I judge, the mirror had been in his chamber when 
the first shaddow of some influence, unco’, as they say here—and I can 
find no better word for it—disturbing and passing usual experience, began 
to be manifest. By its aid he was wont to make his toilet, who before had 
had no need for such womanish aids to a man’s ready apparelling. And 
having shaved and set his cravat by it, he finds himself gazing as one 
bemused into the green deeps of the glasse, the fascination of which holds 
him as does the spell of water if one looks upon it. In it, he writes, he 
seemed to see a greater depth than any glasse might have natively of itself, 
a profound as of the sea. Nor does it appeare to reflect the chamber or the 
furnishings thereof, only himself, enveloped, as it were, in a haze or haar of 
nimbus or thin cloudy substance. 

From the termes of his diurnal my hapless kinsman looked on this as a 
phantasie of the mind, and being, as I have said, a serious man, took 
himself much to task. But as the phantasie persisted, he grew anxious, and 
at last did consult his phisitian, both as to his sight and his stomach. That 
excellent person assured him that what he saw was merely caused by a fit 
of the vapours, or, as we say among souldiers, “the blues,” proceeding from 
an affection of the liver. He prescribed more horse-exercise, although 
Ludovic was no sluggard equestrian, and a light diet of capons, pottage, 
garden vegetables and white wine, and lastly counselled that 


the mirror should be removed to the attics, or at least that Ludovic should 
abstain from looking therein. 

To the first part of this advice Ludovic adhered most faithfully; but what 
does this devoted man do but retain that abhorred glasse in his bed- 
chamber, the cause and, most truly, the fountain of all his troubles? And 
again and again he returneth to it as one to the trysting-place of a dead 
lover, who seems to hope that the wraith of her who held his heart might 
reveal itself to his afflicted sight. And from passing moments before this 
accursed reflector of his miseries, he now spends hours, until the very 
maids conceive him as vaine as a court popinjay, he who, as I have said, 
was the least vaine among men! 

And what beholds he now in this well of deceit, this lakelet of falsehood, 
that he should stand before it as one bereft of all reason, bemused, 
bespelled? The first notice of this in his diarie is so vague and odde in its 
expression that it affords little clew to what he may have seen, or thought 
he saw. The words are these: “I have seen in the glasse what I take to be the 
haire, but naught else. Yet I know that more is to come.” Some days later he 
speaks of eyes perceaved, then dim and phantastickal features, then the 
whole face, as it were, of a nymph or sea-maid, such as they call a meer- 
maiden or siren. “This night,” he writes, “I have resolved to break the 
glasse, being now convinced that it holds such sorceries as it ill becomes a 
Christian man to meddle with.” Would that he had so done! 

But next morning his heart misgave him, that heart which was, alas, 
already drowned deep in the devilish waters of that sea-mirror. For that he 
had bestowed it upon the sprite, nereid, or what she was that did haunt that 
Satanic glasse or magick water is plain from his words, such love-words as 
a stricken poet or 


lunatick might deliver himself of rather than Ludovic Arnott, a man well 
seen in affairs, knowledgeable and discreet. “She is more faire,” says he, 
“than Aphrodite, yet, like moonshine, may not be seized by fingers of mere 
flesh. Her eyes are as emerods, and her lips like the red sea-corals of Ind, 
her hair a furnace of red gold, which all the waters of the sea may not 
quench. And her body is more white than is ivorie in a place of shaddows.” 
From all of which I conclude that he was mad by this, his mind rapt away 
past the things of earth by that damnable spirit of sorcery which did dwell 
in her lochan of glasse, await for human souls, such, as I have heard in the 


German wars, is the Lorelei, a water-nymph who dwells hard by the 
Dragon-rock and lures men by her sweet singing to death beneath the 
waves, or as those sirens who all but did seduce the wise Odysseus. 

Then follow in the diurnal divers passages, strange and confused, 
fulfilled of heathenish termes and names, and what seem songs or chants in 
some olden tongue, I know not what, the ravings, I fear, of madness, all 
very doleful and sad to read, the hand of write shaken and as though palsied 
—then that is all in the black book, the end coming after the following 
entry: “Apl 24—I am phrensied and have seen Dr Bell, who has ordered 
that I goe to Blair in Gowrie, where is good air such as may make me 
whole; but at all ventures to keep from the sea and come not near it, and on 
my oath and word to leave the glasse at Kinlathen. And so, having bound 
myself for one month to stay in the Carse, I must even do so, and go I shall 
to-morrow. God in His mercie grant that I return sound.” 

What passed at Blair I have read in the small red book which he also 
wrote in and which he carried 


thither with him, poore man. At the first it would seem as if the change of 
scene and air had removed his mind from the horrors in which it had been 
steeped. He writes of the farmstead where he lodged and speaks of kine and 
crops with a husbandman’s knowledge. But on the third day of his sojourn 
the desperate tone creeps back into his termes, and he raves as might a man 
widowed from a spouse whose dust he had but encloased in the urn. There 
was at that place a minister who seems a good and wise man, the Rev. 
Thomas Lamond, with whom he forgathered and to whom he unbosomed 
himself. To him have I written, but Mr Lamond did consider it a case past 
praying for, “an affliction sent by the Lord,” as he will have it in his letter. 
So from him poor Ludovic had no more relief than might be looked for 
from a country parson faced with a matter so vexed and strange. 

From day to day the entries in the red book grow more outragious. Fond 
wretch! How thou didst suffer! What torments rent thy bosom because of 
thine absence from thy enchantress! Hadst thou but cast thyself upon thy 
God in thy day of affliction with teares and supplications thou mightst yet 
have delighted in these fair meads to which thy unworthy kinsman has so 
sorrowfully succeeded! But let me cease to apostrophize thy shade. Thou 
didst choose the road to damnation, or perchance thy soul was enchanted, 
escheated by that hellish spirit of the sea. But to each man is given the 


choice of hell or heaven, and of himself the devil cannot make conquest of 
a human soul. 

Now do I come to a thing so gashly horrid that I almost fear to write it, 
for this madman, conceiving that his oath had ado with his body only, had 
the wicked temerity to attempt by secret art to waft his 


spirit back to this his house, so that he might, through ghostly eyes, behold 
his fiendish inamorata. And striving hard, by means of drugs and anodynes 
and suchlike, he seeks in trance to find the road to Kinlathen. But he may 
not, his ghost being forwandered and without the body’s wit, or perchance 
good angels let it not go forward. So, roused from his poisoned sleep, he 
betakes himself to a witch in the village of Meikleour, a place 
overshadowed by vast trees in the form of a hedge, and from that ill woman 
he has a philtre which she vows will free his soul to wander as it listeth. 

And when he has gone home to his lodging and has drunk this philtre he 
falls into a swound so deep that the farmer folk believe him dead and send 
for the phisitian. And he, being roused from that dreadful dwam by the 
cutting of the arme-veine, doth rise up in such a furie as did amaze these 
simple people, cursing the phisitian for a foul traitor and forsworn loon 
because he had waked him out of the fairest and the sweetest vision ever 
dreamed by man. 

So the affrighted sawe-bones, as we souldiers ever dub the medicoes, 
rushed off like the wind, leaving him in his phrensie and with his arm but 
half stanched. And he would have it that he should once more drink of that 
damnable philtre, did not the farm people restrain him. And coming 
somewhat to his old mind of straitness, he forbore the draught and wrote in 
his book; such a strain of rapt incoherence it is that I know not how to tell 
of it, of diving into the deeps of that curst glasse in spirit and of meeting 
with his may, the devilish water-sprite or nicneven, as the people of our 
Hielands do call the sort, or the Germans the undine, and of disporting 
himself in the coralline caves and waving weed-woods of that country 
beneath the sea that poets in their folly write of, as though any but a 
drowning 


man or those who go down in diving-bells had ever been there! Never have 
I read words of such fierce bliss as those set down by that tragickall man, 


not even those of Naso in his Metamorphoses, who sings of the loves of 
gods in honied measures; and he a heathen and pagan, in the heyday of 
false deities, Ludovic, on the other hand, being a Christian Scots gentleman 
and a man of estaitt and worship, and of high account in Kirk and county. 

So his time at Blair in Gowrie ran on, and ever did he drink of that 
philtre and gave himself over, soul if not body, to that fay of the waters, that 
vile elemental, as Bombast von Hohenheim, or Paracelsus, and the Comte 
de Gabalis do call those spirits of the deep. And having’ticed him and 
wound her evil will about his soul, she must needs desire his body for her 
prey, for it is the chiefest ambition of those enchantresses of the seas and 
lakes to drown a mortal, haloing him down to their weedy caverns, giving 
his flesh to the monsters of the sea, and his soul to the devil. And this, like 
her sort, having been prisoned in the fatal mirror by some sorcerer, had 
made a magick mere of the glasse in which she dwelt, either by his art or 
her own, I know not which, for the delusion of men. And whether the 
French shippers were ignorant of the dread nature of that foul pond of 
paganism or not I cannot say, but I believe so, nor had they any notion of its 
magickall properties, but in likelihood had it out of a Venice ship in one of 
their voyages. 

But now I must tell of the last and most fearful act in this dire and horrid 
tragedie, a catastrophe and climax so affrighting that scarce the quill of a 
Sophocles might set it down in the awful colours in which it ought to be 
painted. You must conceive the doomed Ludovic returning to Kinlathen in 
a mood so joyous 


that the domesticks, men and maids, looked upon him as a man 
transformed. Gone was the gloom that hung over him like a shaddow, no 
more were his brows curl’d in the furrows of despondency. His laugh rang 
through the house like that of a bridegroome, yet seemed he fevered and 
wild of mien. He ate as at a banquet, and drank of Bordeaux so thirstily that 
twice did Craigie, his man, replenish his flask. Then, having smoaked a 
pipe, as was his wont, he off to his bed-chamber and to bed, locking the 
door. 

’Twas somewhat past midnight when the domesticks at the top of the 
house were aroused from sleep by a shriek so loud and dismal as caused 
them leap from their truckles as though the Fiend himself had shouted. 
Again and again it rang out, now a smothered yell, now a dreadful gurgling, 


as of a man drowning. In haste they ran to Ludovic’s chamber, whence 
came the grisly sounds; and finding the door locked and bolted, they at it 
with pokers and hammers, yet give it would not. So they tooke a bench 
from the hall, and making of this a ram, battered it in. 

And when they entered, what they saw made the men to blench, and the 
womenfolk to swoon. For there hung Ludovic, his head and shoulders 
through the glasse of the great mirror, mother-naked and quite dead. And 
when they went to him they found his haire and his shoulders wet and salt 
and smelling of the sea, and he was sticky with fish-scales. But of the look 
on his face, of which they told me with teares and groanes, I will not write. 


THE ROMAN SILVER 


EVEN of the Balnevis Club sat at their wine in the President’s house in 

Heriot Row. The candles made small stars in the claret, and the tufted 
pineapples, obviously for ornament, showed exotic reflections in the 
polished salvers. Rubicund, and shrewdly humorous of eye, Arbuthnot, the 
host, lounged at the foot of the mahogany, his stock loosened, his tongue 
lazily bantering his cronies. Antiquaries all, they both loved and dreaded 
each other as antiquaries will. With them conversation was apt to lose itself 
in the sands of silence after an abortive trickling, for every man there knew 
only too well the dangers attendant on the unfettered discussion of the 
views he held. None of them but had, at one time or another, been battered 
into ignominious silence by his fellows for the expression of what had 
seemed to him a ripely matured theory. By tacit consent their leisure was 
gracefully squandered in that dialogue of mild mockery and mystification 
so dear to the elderly Scot, which has led his English neighbour to deny 
him the quality of veridical humour. 

But to-night they had returned to a topic which was, indeed, something 
of a hardy annual with the members of the Balnevis Club—the refusal of 
David Douglas of Inveresk to have his garden dug up in a search for 
Roman remains. Some years before the famous Roman hypocaust with its 
smoke-stained and stumpy pillars and its residue of charcoal for heating the 
bath of a Roman villa had been accidentally discovered under the lawn of 
the adjoining house at 


Inveresk, near Musselburgh, and Douglas had naturally been approached by 
more than one of the antiquarian societies which then existed in Edinburgh 
for permission to excavate in his grounds. He had been assured that fresh 
discovery was inevitable, that the foundations of the main part of the villa 
actually extended under his tulip-beds. But to suggestions and appeals he 
returned a contemptuous refusal. Dig up good lawn and loam to unearth a 
wheen bricks! They must be daft. It began with a curt “no,” and concluded 
with an invitation to the Balnevans to burrow upwards from a warmer 
sphere, if burrow they must. 

So the Balnevans hankered and yearned. So near and yet so far! David 
Douglas was a hale man, and might well outlive them all. Darnaway, the 


fanatic, had even volunteered to purchase the house outright, Douglas did 
not even vouchsafe his letter a reply. Arbuthnot, the humorist, dubbed the 
Georgian mansion “the Ogre’s Castle,” a fortalice to enter which the 
Knights of his Round Table must discover a magic key and procure a fairy 
falchion wherewith to do battle with the surly tyrant who withheld the elfin 
treasure of which they dreamed. 

“And there’s a lassie, too, they tell me,” drawled Arbuthnot, hands deep 
in breeches’ pockets, an eye on his dwindling Bordeaux, “a weel-faured bit 
baggage forbye, I believe. Eh, Hughie, what say ye to that, my man? You’re 
the youngest of us by years, the ensign o’ the mess, so to speak. Why no’ 
make interest with the dear creature and get her to wheedle her crusty auld 
dad? Oh, never frown, lad, it’s all for the wark, all for the wark. An 
antiquary that hasna a spice o’ the knight-errant in him, a smack 0’ 
romance, has mista’en his career.” 

Hugh Hamilton coloured faintly and played nervously 


with his fruit-knife. It was the placid and assured serenity of the dark young 
advocate which had commended him to his more rugged and boisterous 
seniors. His’prentice excursions in archeology had been marked by logical 
approach and distinguished by a chastened vision then rare in antiquarian 
circles. Here was smeddum, here was genuine acumen. And in so young a 
man, too! The chiel was but five-and-twenty. They cherished him much as 
dominies might warm to an infant phenomenon, they clapped him mightily 
on the back and pumped him with every pretence of bestowing mature 
counsel. Privately they admitted his superiority, but they left it to time and 
experience to reveal to him the measure of his qualities. 

“The verra ticket!” cried Semple, smacking his buckskin thigh. “Ye’ve 
hit it, James. The callant must lay siege at once. Harkee, Hughie, ma man, 
it’s your bounden duty. The craft calls you, the heart commands you. If 
you’re no’ for the adventure, then prepare to be named a recreant knight 
and no fit champion of the Round Table o’ Heriot Row. Is’t no’ so, 
gentlemen?” 

The table chorused, and elevated their glasses. A fresh bumper was 
charged and drained to the success of the exploit. But Hugh Hamilton 
looked grave. 

“You are pleased to jest, gentlemen,” he said, in a tone which made the 
oldsters stare, for after all they had only been chaffing. “Of course, I am 


aware that you intend no offence ... but ... the subject is a painful one. I 
beg you will not pursue it.” 

There was an awkward silence. Then Semple, who had got well into his 
second bottle, sniggered. 

“Ye ken the lassie, then, Hughie?” he cried. 

“T have not that honour,” replied Hamilton, “but —well, sir, I am not a 
lady’s man.” 


“Jilted, by my faith!” cried Semple. “Eh, Hughie, I’m vexed for you; but 
surely, my mannie, ye know that the best cure for an auld love wound is a 
fresh arrow. Stap it with a Cupid’s dart, my lad, an’ off wi’ ye to Inveresk 
the morn.” 

“Inveresk for ever!” shouted the Balnevans, now thoroughly roused at 
the success of their baiting. Good taste was scarcely a virtue in 1785, and 
was indeed a scarce commodity in any bachelor’s dining-room after ten 
o’clock. But Arbuthnot, a hospitable heart, rapped for silence. 

“Let the lad be,” he commanded. “You go too far, gentlemen. Yet I don’t 
see why Hugh, if he feels no compunction, should not reconnoitre. What 
say ye, Hucheown? There’s that beneath the yird 0’ yon Castel Dangerous 
that would make the reputation of a Cardonnel. Bound for to be. What has 
been found was only the bath. The remains of the villa itself, the big house 
of Roman Inveresk, lie under auld Davy’s biggin, or I’m far cheated.” 

The company broke up clamorously, and Hamilton walked back himself 
beneath an April moon to his father’s house in George Square. A 
fundamental gravity rendered him peculiarly sensitive to ridicule, and he 
felt raw and sore. The ancients had scarified him severely, and where the 
average youngster would have laughed, he chafed and simmered. The louts, 
how dared they? What was their chivalry, after all, but a spurious literary 
fashion due to the revival of interest in the ballad, their antiquarianism but a 
dilettante toying with the obvious, or a wild guessing at improbability for 
the most part? Doubtless there was that beneath the house at Inveresk 
which would electrify the growing interest of Britain in her Roman past, 
and it was intolerable that a private individual 


should exercise the right to withhold it from scientific inquiry. But the 
stratagem which Arbuthnot and his cronies had proposed seemed as crude 


as some of their theories. Yes, wherever there was a bee in the bonnet there 
was usually a hive in the head. 

Might he not, however, have another look at the ground? The hypocaust 
was still in situ, was available for inspection, practically at any time. It was 
only proper that he should refresh his memory. He would ride down on 
Saturday and—reconnoitre? Oh no, never that! Thus does suggestion make 
ferment in the vats of all but the most individual minds, and, like the great 
generality of men, Hugh Hamilton possessed only the rudiments of 
individuality. He, who believed himself so strong, was as little immune 
from mental influence, which we too often mistake for the whisper of 
destiny, as any other man. 

So on Saturday he rode down to Inveresk, and the hypocaust was 
described for the hundredth time by a rather bored proprietor. He saw how 
the courses of the Roman villa led sheer to the retaining wall of David 
Douglas’s house next door, and inwardly seethed. It was a monstrous 
alienation of what seemed to him public right. Heaven knew what lay 
hidden beneath the trim flower-beds of the grippy curmudgeon next door! 
He and his host stood on the raised steps of a summer-house and viewed 
the admired disorder of the exposed Italian foundations. The Roman 
atmosphere of the hill seized upon him, drenched the antiquarian’s blood 
within him. On this tree-encircled height had stood the residence of the 
Consul; here centurions had passed to execute orders in the harbour 
beneath; the preetorium had reared its pillared front where now the village 
kirk, built with its very stones, commanded such a prospect as the Romans 
loved. 


Did the Vandal over the wall realize what he kept his flat foot upon! 
Distraining the relics of eighteen centuries! What might the spade not 
reveal of ancient wonder, of exquisite workmanship? If these recovered 
outhouses could grant so vivid a picture of Roman life in Caledonia, what 
would the main structure not afford? It must not be, it should not.... 

Then he caught sight of a girl on the steps of the house next door—a tall 
fair girl with a silent unexpressive face, and knew at once that the clumsy 
Balnevans had been the merest drudges of Circumstance. She was not 
beautiful, but very wholesome, and very strong, the obvious daughter of 
David Douglas, the man of his own mind. And with the strength mingled a 
sweetness which seemed to ripple through the intervening air, filling him 


with a subtle fire which reached farther than the physical, overflowing into 
chasms and gulfs of spirit which he had not guessed as surrounding the 
bodily centre. Yonder was not only a mate, but a spiritual counterpart. A 
flame, a strong and ardent current, rushed out of him to meet that which she 
sent forth. She turned, and across forty feet of garden their eyes met. Hers 
did not fall. She gazed, puzzled at first, then steadily, then, turning, 
descended the steps, and was lost behind the wall. 

“Miss Barbara Douglas—your ogre’s daughter,” said his host, on whom 
little had been lost. “A girl in a thousand, young sir. But would you wish to 
be presented? If so, keep mum as to the antiquarian subject.” 

“If you will be so good.” Hamilton spoke automatically. They turned to 
the gate and made their ways next door. She was standing in the garden 
alone, and received them calmly, almost indifferently, it seemed to him. She 
was taller than he had thought, immobile, 


statuesque, and her words were few. But there was nothing formidable. The 
sweetness in her triumphed over the strength. 

They went indoors and were received heartily enough by the Ogre, a 
lovable person, tall and handsome, but, as Hamilton soon found, with all 
the obstinacy of good-nature. The man’s mind was full of wide, cheerful 
paths along which one might run at full speed for some minutes, only to 
dash oneself against the barrier of some preyudice—a man of blind alleys, a 
Whig, up to a point a lover of the beautiful, so long as it was also the 
practical, a friend to music, so long as it was the music of his predilection. 
His prejudices hobbled your conversation; even in his most spacious ways 
there were pitfalls; he was a titan in a labyrinth and loving his environment, 
Hamilton guessed. He had clearly a partiality for young men; probably, 
Hugh thought, because they did not or dare not question his limitations, his 
inhibitions. He invited Hugh to return, and the invitation was accepted and 
advantage taken of it. Thank heaven the old fellow soon tired of his own 
verbosity, and that he never even hesitated a doubt regarding his visitor’s 
antiquarian tastes. In the end he assessed Hugh as a worthy if rather dull 
young advocate, and left him to his daughter. 

Summer passed into autumn, and Hugh had become a regular Saturday 
visitor at Esk Hall, as the house was called. From the first there was no 
doubt as to the course his idyll would take. Its sequel appeared as natural as 
its commencement. Barbara seemed to take it as much for granted as he. 


But the generation was a stiff one, and they trod decorously in its tenets. By 
October he had not even kissed her. In November, with fear and trembling, 
he risked calling her by her Christian name. Only once did she seem 
inquisitive, 


when she asked him how he had come to know Barton Handasyde, who 
lived next door. 

“Were you interested in ... in the Roman ruins?” she asked. “Father was 
furious when they suggested a raid upon our grounds.” 

“I was interested,” he admitted, smiling; “now I have other interests. 
The past docs not intrigue me as does the present.” 

“T am glad,” she said; “for I was afraid that you were one of those who 
held my father up to scorn for what they called his Vandalism and lack of 
public spirit.” 

“Then you agree with his views on the matter?” 

“Not necessarily, but I would not have his feelings hurt for all Rome 
resurrected. The people who have so wantonly jeered at him do not know 
the real David Douglas. His is the tenderest heart in the world. The bare 
idea of wounding this soil, the ground of his fathers, cut him to the quick. It 
was cruel.” 

“The points of view are so divergent,” he stammered, “the territorial and 
the antiquarian. But I think you are justified in your championship.” 

During these months Hamilton had steered a course as far as possible 
from that of the Balnevans. Happily they had got no wind of his visits to 
Inveresk, and, when he met any of them in the High Street, he excused 
himself for absence at their meetings and dinners on the score of increased 
business. His practice at the Bar was growing, he explained, and 
antiquarianism must take a secondary place. One and all expressed regret at 
his decision. Only Semple had twitted him for having failed to 
“reconnoitre” at Inveresk. Hugh at once bristled and turned away—and 
immediately repented. For had it not been through the persiflage of this 
learned lout that he had met with Barbara? Still, 


the motive was not good to think on. The past! Ah, the past still fettered 
him; despite his romance it wound him about with the webs of a fantasy, a 
desire equally hungry and impatient. The seeds of its disease, a fever the 


heats of which only the smitten can appreciate, were peeping above the soil 
of his life. If the shoots were so green at six-and-twenty, to what bourgeon 
would they not arrive in another ten years? 

At nights he sat in his father’s house and devoured every book he could 
obtain on the subject of Roman Britain, he scoured the Advocates’ Library, 
that of the University, the collections of the societies, for data; he took long 
excursions to the Roman Walls, to every Roman site in Scotland and the 
North of England. And as he walked the garden at Inveresk with Barbara 
the soles of his feet tingled at the thought of what lay beneath them. She did 
not marvel at his abstractions, for she was a woman of few words and long 
silences. But she had her doubts. By this time they were formally betrothed, 
and she had met his family, had learned of his tastes. His sisters had 
bantered him as an antiquary, a dry-as-dust; his father had assured her that 
his bookish tastes would be the best safeguard for her peace of mind in the 
future. Her doubts darkened into fears, but she solaced herself with the 
recollection that he had never once hinted at the subterranean possibilities 
of Esk Hall, that, indeed, anything of the kind had come from herself. 

In January David Douglas died. Almost his last words to his daughter 
had been: “Don’t let them houk up the garden, Babs”; and she had given 
him her solemn assurance that his wishes would be respected. In the 
following July Hamilton and she were married, and at her request they 
settled at Esk Hall. 

It was when his books were spread out on the library 


table that her doubts received their first black confirmation. Practically the 
entire collection dealt with Roman antiquities. Many of them bore the 
imprint of the Balnevis Club—the society which had so grossly baited and 
lampooned her father. In her quiet, deliberate way she stood before him. 

“Hugh, I notice that most of your books are about Roman Britain. Some 
are stamped ‘Balnevis Club.’ Do you belong to that club?” 

He looked straight at her and took her hands in his. 

“T once did, but not now, child. I am ashamed. Yes, I came down here to 
spy the land, but when I saw yo zn 

“You came to spy the land, you say?” 

“Yes, they twitted me, the older men. I’Il make a clean breast. They told 
me there was a daughter, that I should seek to get at buried Rome through 
her.” 


She withdrew her hands. 

“And this you have done?” She was very pale and the firm lines on 
check and chin had grown harder. 

“Nay, heaven forbid, my dear. I only half acted on the craven impulse. 
When I saw you, Rome went out of my head as clean as all else.” 

“And now it has come back to stay there? These books, annotated, with 
all the marks of profound study ...” 

“A hobby, nothing more,” he replied, but she marked the signs of 
repression in his face. 

The subject was dropped in a manner characteristic of both. She put it 
from her as a sensible woman a shabby disloyalty, he locked up his books. 
But it was as a drunkard locks up his wine—something to be revelled in in 
secret. With a growing dread she watched his peculiar fondness for the 
garden by 


afternoon, the library by night. A dull resentment, the first kindling of 
hatred, burned in her. 

All that her father had told her of the selfishness and persevering 
egotism of antiquaries as a class rushed back upon her recollection. David 
Douglas had depicted them as monsters of envy, greedy of praise, ruthless 
in purpose, stooping to the lowest stratagems for the achievement of their 
ends. Was her husband such an one? Impelled by some impulse, the nature 
of which she could not rightly divine, she went, on her next visit to 
Edinburgh, to the Advocates’ Library and examined the catalogue. 
“Hamilton, Hugh,” she read her husband’s name, followed by a 
considerable list of contributions: Days on Hadrian s Wall; Roman Lothian; 
Where was Alaterva? Such were the titles of his pamphlets. All Roman in 
subject, all so many damning proofs of seeming treachery. Why had he, 
before their marriage, scarcely breathed a whisper of his tastes in this 
particular direction, said not a word of these writings? 

Again she strove to put the thought from her. She justified Hugh to 
herself by repeating that never once had he suggested even remotely that 
the grounds of Esk Hall should be excavated. But, try as she might, 
suspicion haunted her mornings and poisoned her nights. She construed his 
quietude in terms of watchful cunning, his natural kindness as guile. Had 
she been a weaker woman, physically, she would have driven herself into a 
serious illness. As it was, signs of malaise appeared. Her face grew white 


and drawn, the eyes watchful and wandering. Hamilton challenged her with 
feeling overstrained, but she turned the question aside. Then one morning, 
after breakfast, she swayed in her seat and clutched so wildly at the arms of 
her chair that he started up, seriously alarmed. 


“Good gracious, Barbara!” he cried. “You’re ill. Come, lie back and sip 
your tea slowly. It’s hot and will revive you. T’ll send for Dr Sinclair 
immediately. No, I'll have no Spartan nonsense. This has gone much too 
far. ’ve watched you for some time, and as a matter of fact I’ve spoken to 
Sinclair about you already.” 

“It’s nothing—nothing at all,” she assured him miserably. “I didn’t sleep 
very well, that’s all. Please don’t send for Dr Sinclair. He’ll only laugh at 
me.” 

“He’ll better not,” said her husband grimly. “Come, dear, let me help 
you to your room. Betsy,” to the tablemaid, who stood gaping by the 
sideboard, “take off your apron, girl, and go for Dr Sinclair.” 

Despite her protests, he bore her off to her room and insisted upon her 
going to bed. Dr Sinclair, rather puzzled, satisfied himself by diagnosing 
the complaint as bloodlessness, and prescribed a change. There was no cure 
which Mrs Hamilton could have welcomed half so much. To be removed 
for some weeks from the atmosphere of suspicion, the garden of 
temptation, that was liberty indeed! She showed her appreciation of the 
suggestion by an almost girlish outburst of pleasure. 

“Now, let us sec,” said Hugh, when the doctor had made his adieux. 
“Whereaway, Barbara? Shall it be Bath, or is that too tedious a journey? 
Peebles, Pitkeathly? No? North Berwick? Or do you wish for an inland 
place? Not too bracing? Well, the West Country is the district. Too far 
away? The Bridge of Allan, by Stirling, is, I hear, a delightful spa, 
sheltered, sunny. In June it is at its best.” 

“What of your own preferences?” she asked. 

“My preferences, Barbara dear?” he exclaimed. “It is impossible for me 
to accompany you at this 


time, quite impossible. As you know, I have two cases of moment in hand 
and several others on the roll. Much as I would like to go, it’s out of the 
question. You realize that, don’t you?” 


She made no reply, but hung her head. A frightful suspicion entered her 
mind. Was this part of the plan? Was he endeavouring to get rid of her for a 
few weeks so that he might, unhindered, set about the execution of his 
purpose? Were he and Sinclair, whom she had never liked, in conspiracy to 
cheat her, to trick her dead father? 

“What is the matter?” he asked anxiously, distracted by her silence. “Do 
you feel worse?” 

“No, but I do not wish to go. Had you been coming, ... but, going away 
like this alone after only a few months of marriage.” 

“Such nonsense,” he pooh-poohed. “Health is the great consideration. 
My sister Emily will accompany you. I insist upon it.” 

She thought rapidly. It would bring the matter to a head at least. Were he 
to act treacherously, then she would have proof enow, proof pressed down 
and running over. The antiquarian tribe could not conceal their triumphs. To 
them publicity was as the breath of their nostrils, the dead David Douglas 
had said. Very well. She would go, but not with Emily, to this Bridge of 
Allan, and she would return when least expected. If the evidence she 
dreaded were forthcoming, well, their united story would be over and done 
with. 

A week later, after due preparation, Mrs Hamilton took the Stirling 
coach from Edinburgh. She enacted an affectionate farewell with her 
husband. More it was impossible for her to do. 

To do him justice, the notion of taking advantage of her absence had 
never even occurred to Hamilton. 


At the worst, he was much too busy to entertain it. But there came a lull 
between cases, an interregnum of enforced leisure which threw him back 
on his books. Reading of antiquarian triumphs abroad, he began to feel the 
urge of increased curiosity. He tried to shake it off by taking prolonged 
rides and walks. But he found, to his dismay, that these had a knack of 
centring in and circulating around the Roman area of Inveresk. The very air 
of the place, its withdrawn atmosphere of antiquity, stirred his blood to a 
fever of longing, his brain to an intellectual excitement well-nigh 
intolerable. That for which he had longed all his life was actually at his 
own hearthstone, and the whim of a woman, the absurd prejudice of a dead 
old man, withheld him from it. He battled mightily with temptation. He 
shut himself in his study and paced up and down far into the night like a 


man fighting the urge of some terrible crime. He felt that, should he give 
way, he would inevitably lose his wife’s affection. But did she never learn 
of his action? He would not engage in any extensive excavations—just 
sufficient to make it certain that the villa walls did extend beneath the 
garden of Esk Hall. That would be all. Merely a few spade-thrusts. The 
servants? They could be given a night’s leave and sent to Fisherrow, where 
they belonged. There would not be a trace when Barbara returned. He 
would take care of that—such care. 

By the following afternoon, when Barbara had been absent for ten days, 
the agony had grown greater than he could bear. The cook and housemaid, 
too pleased to be inquisitive, had taken themselves off, and he waited for 
the dark. All was prepared. He had procured pick and spade from the tool- 
shed, and had carefully marked the spot on his side of the wall where the 
Roman foundations must enter the garden. A dark 


lantern would give him all the light he needed. He was now resolved 
enough, and had cast away all scruples. Had Barbara’s hatred of the bare 
idea of excavation arisen from anything but prejudice, and inherited 
prejudice at that, he told himself, he should have hesitated. But manifestly 
he was in the right. No reasonable man could blame him for what he was 
about to do. 

Dusk fell, and a calm moonless darkness followed. His shrouded lantern 
in hand, Hamilton entered the garden behind the house, lifted the flower- 
pot which he had placed to mark the spot where the walls converged, and 
drove his spade deeply, but carefully, into the soil. The upper layer was soft 
enough, and he had soon dug through the three feet or so he had judged it 
necessary to remove ere he came to brick. Quickly enough he came upon 
the course, traversing the foundation of the garden wall, and, working 
speedily, laid bare a few yards of its length. Then he saw something which 
gave him pause. Another course crossed it at right angles, forming the 
corner of a chamber, and in this nook lay a mass of brick, perhaps three feet 
square. 

At once he recognized it as one of those small cupboards or safes 
occasionally found in Roman kitchens, receptacles for domestic vessels. 
Trenching down on the outside, he dislodged the hard earth which 
surrounded it, and uncovered a mass of rotted fibre, which was evidently 
the remains of a wooden door. His heart beating with the fever of discovery, 


he cleared a considerable space around the locker. The interior seemed 
packed with fibre—more rotten wood, he judged. He thrust his lantern into 
the orifice and saw the gleam of tarnished metal. So an hour’s labour had 
already rewarded him, a few strokes of the spade? 


What a fool he had been to wait so long! The garden must be a veritable 
mine of Roman material! 

He dug his fingers into the mass of decayed wood and pulled at the 
vessels within the recess. At first they stuck firmly, as if glued inside the 
brick, but, one after another, he cautiously extricated them—a great ewer, a 
basin, candlesticks, little wine-cups, two salvers, spoons in the shape of 
ampullz. He shone the lantern upon them, and in the gleam recognized 
them as silver. Why, it was the greatest find, the most important recovery of 
Roman silver, yet known in Britain! How admirably right the Balnevans 
had been, with all their eccentricities. He ranged the vessels on the ground 
above, and gazed at them. How speedy his success had been—miraculous! 
This was enough. He would dig no more, for the present at least. But how 
to conceal them, how ... 

Suddenly his heart almost stopped beating, he fell back, staggering into 
the little pit he had made, for beside him loomed a dark shadow, the figure 
of a woman in black, dark as the night and threatening in attitude. 

“Barbara!” he stammered. 

“Yes, it is I,” she replied. “So this is why you desired my absence?” 

“I—I did not know you were here? When did you come?” 

“T returned some time ago. I stole into the garden, saw you and hid in the 
summer-house. I have been watching you since. This is the end, of course. I 
suspected you, resolved to try you. You will replace these ... these things 
where you found them, and to-morrow ... you must go.” 

“Barbara, are you mad? Do you realize i 

“Enough,” she said very coldly. “I understand 


only too well that you exalted your personal desires over your love for me 
—if indeed you ever had any caring for me, if, indeed, your affection was 
not the merest disguise to lull me into confidence. You did not marry me 
but this Roman silver, this battered stuff which would raise you in the 
estimation of others like yourself. I have been the price you had to pay for 


the realization of your selfish dreams. My love has been the passport to 
your mean ambitions.” 

“This is too much.” Hamilton was coldly infuriated now. “I did not 
know I had married a fool. You make a tragedy out of what is really a 
comedy of cross-purposes. To say that I married you for this,” he pointed to 
the silver, “is a stupid lie, and you know it. Say I was tempted, if you like; 
say that I discounted your prejudices as a man will the whim-whams of a 
woman; but I will not have you say that I did not love you, that I took you 
because without you I could not reach something I cared for more. No, 
don’t speak, please. It shall be as you wish. You shall find that others 
besides you have their pride. You ask me to resign what no man in his 
senses would give up. Very well, I shall do so. I shall replace these things 
where I found them, and remove myself.” 

Carefully he put back one by one the treasures he had so joyfully 
unearthed not a quarter of an hour before, and heaped on them the covering 
of wood-fibre which had been their bed for more than eighteen centuries. 
For half-an-hour he toiled, until the trench he had dug was filled and 
scarcely a sign of the excavation was visible. Then he replaced the spade in 
the outhouse, and returned to where his wife stood silently, like a figure by 
a new-made grave. 

“Good-bye,” he said coldly. 


Hugh Hamilton remained in his father’s house. The symbol of a 
shattered heart was not visible upon his sleeve, and he went about his 
business calmly and conventionally, giving it out that stress of work at the 
Courts necessitated his living in Edinburgh for the present. To get on the 
weather side of gossip he rode out to Inveresk every Saturday, but went on 
to the little village of Port Seton, where he stayed over Sundays. No word 
reached him from Barbara, indeed he did not expect it. To his family he 
tendered such explanations as he saw fit. There had been a 
misunderstanding, and with that they must be content. 

Summer passed. Hugh’s cases came up for hearing in the late autumn, 
and constant activity proved a certain barrier to the assault of unhappy 
memories. Once and once only had he seen Barbara, in the High Street, and 
neither had recognized the other. They were not of the type who easily 
foment a feud, but who starkly maintain it; of those silent folk who, 
although willing enough to forgive, cannot muster the courage to make 


advances. That they loved each other was a consideration altogether apart 
from the reasons of their alienation. She loved where she thought she 
despised, he where he believed fanaticism to be paramount over love, and 
notions of the kind scarcely provide soil for the growth of reconciliation. 

At last rumour had its way with them. All Parliament House knew they 
were living apart. It was a nine days’ wonder at Balnevan dinners and 
reunions. Hugh had not entirely departed from the theme of Rome 
regained. He had penetrated to it, and, even as he had done so, it had been 
snatched away from him. Like Cortes, he had stared at his Pacific, and the 
sudden mists had fallen on his vision. Probably no man, he thought bitterly, 
had been repelled so roughly from 


the gates of his Eden. Fortune extraordinary had been dangled before his 
eyes, and had been so rudely and so suddenly veiled that at times he could’ 
scarcely believe it other than mirage, that the treasure he had unearthed and 
actually handled had not been elfin silver, spirited away even while he 
gazed upon it. 

His own restraint amazed him. For a woman’s whimsy he had thrown 
away a fame such as even the greatest of antiquaries would cheerfully have 
given years of life to possess. Even to publish the news of it would be to 
reveal his private sorrows to a mocking world. Barbara had punished him 
indeed—doubly, for she had withdrawn from him not only the fight of 
herself, a radiance fairer to him than the sun, but the chance of profiting 
from a life’s opportunity. Yet he did not hate her. Foolish as he believed her 
to be, he yearned for her; longed intolerably, miserably, for the sight of her, 
for the sound of her slow, deliberate voice, the cool pressure of her firm 
cheek. Had he only waited a little longer! Time might have broken down 
her prejudices, the communication of his interest in his subject heightened 
her appreciation of its ambitions. Well, grieving would effect nothing. If he 
had not patience to wait when waiting was indicated, he must find patience 
to wait now. 

He remembered, too, with a queer flash of tragic humour, that he had 
left his books on Roman antiquities behind him at Esk Hall, and wondered 
now and then why she had not sent them back to him along with his other 
effects. To punish him, he supposed. That was like a woman, petty, 
vindictive. Let her keep them, then. Of what avail were the charts to El 
Dorado when El Dorado itself had been irrevocably closed? 


One morning he came down to breakfast and 


wondered at the silence which prevailed at the usually talkative table. 
“You’ve all risen on the wrong side this morning, surely,” he said, with 
an effort at gaiety. “What’s the matter, eh?” 
His father said nothing, but handed him the local news-sheet, thumb at a 
prominent paragraph. He peered curiously at it, then all the blood in his 
body seemed to rush to his head. What in the name of Providence was this? 


“GREAT DISCOVERY OF ROMAN TREASURE” 


“Inveresk,” he read, “has long been the site of minor discoveries which 
prove it to have been a Roman colony of some importance, but only three 
days ago excavation in a private garden there brought to light a treasure of 
Roman silver which places all former discoveries in the shade. Mrs Hugh 
Hamilton of Esk Hall, whilst digging in her garden the other day, unearthed 
a hoard of silverware bearing the unmistakable stamp of Roman 
handiwork. The objects, which include ewers, basins, candlesticks and 
cups, were found lodged in a brick press or oven, some three feet below 
ground, and only a yard or two from where a Roman building in the garden 
of the adjoining house leads into Mrs Hamilton’s property. The treasure ...” 


Hugh Hamilton read no more. Flinging down the paper, he rushed from 
the house and to his stable, and ten minutes’ later was galloping—yes, 
galloping—across the King’s Park to Inveresk. 

Tethering his horse to the railings, he entered the house. Barbara was 
sitting in the dining-room. The Roman silver, cleaned and burnished, 
decorated the 


table. She rose, came to him with outstretched hands, and kissed him. 

“But I don’t understand,” he stammered, while he held her hands. “How 
did you bring yourself ...?” 

She lowered her head, and coloured deeply. 

“T will confess,” she said. “I read your books—at first because they were 
yours, then because I grew interested, and the fever of search came upon 


me. I found that I, too, was an ... an antiquary. And, oh, Hugh, I knew that 
when you read of it in the paper you would come back to me.” 
And Hugh Hamilton laughed quietly, happily. 


THE HUDART 


HE huddled chimneys of Mount Hooly, their outline like an 
T impression from an etched plate blurred by too much use, thrust 
upward into the smudgy blue of an autumn evening. The slim waist of 
Central Scotland is girdled by such high-shouldered, tree-encircled 
mansions betwixt township and township, the last fragments of a secluded 
age when men of the better sort believed it needful to encircle their lives 
with timber if mob ideas were to be excluded successfully—little fortresses 
of civilization against Chartists and Levellers, schiltroms of trees thrusting 
away the blatant weavers and soutars of the sordid little villages. 

The Lindesays had lived here from at least Peninsular days, remote from 
the life outside their high walls, for there is no Brahmin so exclusive as 
your Scot of the lesser rural gentry. Houses like Mount Hooly hatch Indian 
civil servants and army doctors, commissioners, and the lesser satraps of 
Empire. If their foundations in some cases are not very deep in time they 
are as unshakable as those of the Pyramids, and far more solid than the 
roots of Norman castles. No baronage is half so self-assured as the 
squirearchy of grim men and stiff, unruffled women who return to fade into 
such backgrounds after a generation of Eastern administration. 

As I walked up the dark wet drive I remembered how I had hated Mount 
Hooly years ago, the chill discomfort of it, the feeling that it was a railway 
station from which one commenced the journey of life. My sister had. 
married into it, had been borne off to India, and had died two years later. 
Her child Effie had been 


sent home to be reared by an aunt who seemed the incarnate spirit of the 
mahogany dining-room. Now Stephen Lindesay had signed his last report 
somewhere on the North West Frontier and I was his trustee. I had not 
before realized that I was an uncle, so distant had Mount Hooly and its 
proconsular shadows appeared to me in a London hospital. 

Miss Ann Lindesay gave me a patronizing tea, served in china no cup of 
which had been chipped since Wedgwood fired it, that and a little 
extremely judicious talk. It was plain that she considered my plus-fours an 
outrage. Then Effie was sent for, a slim casual-seeming child of twelve, her 
hair in rats’-tails, her lank hoyden’s figure suggestive somehow of dark 


woodland, a shy nymph with straight brows and secret eyes. Nervous with 
children, her silences embarrassed me horribly. Good Lord, to have to act 
as guardian to this inscrutable, untranslatable pixy, travelling down some 
arcane path of childhood where I could find no footing! 

To my enormous relief the girl-creature left us, so suddenly and 
inconspicuously, indeed, that I thought she had slipped out of the room by 
the keyhole. 

“Effie,” said Miss Ann, with a heavy smile, “is at a bad age. She is very 
much within herself. Stephen, you will remember, was the same.” I 
remembered little of Stephen Lindesay save as a dark, straight shadow 
wearing a perennial frown. I could not have said whether his eyes were 
grey or brown, but I recalled that I had never looked straight into them, that 
you could never come directly up against the man, that he vanished while 
you spoke with him. 

“Stephen’s papers have arrived,” said Miss Ann, rising. “If you will 
come into the study you can examine them there at leisure. Mr Laidlaw, of 
Syme 


& Laidlaw, thought you should look through them, and as the other trustee 
I agree with him, though there is really nothing.” 

The “study” was a tall, narrow place where generations of Lindesays 
had smoked cheroots, shivered, and cursed the weather on furlough. Damp 
was its genius, and he had written his symbols on its dark green walls with 
a mouldy finger. I sat down to my task with no curiosity, and for an hour or 
more went through correspondence, notes of investments, drafts and plans 
of what seemed to be irrigation schemes, the memorabilia of a lesser Indian 
administrator. There was, too, a diary with a rather obviously Indian 
binding, a book of accounts, and a bundle of monthly renderings by some 
native servant. 

I went upstairs for a wash and brush before dinner, and noticed the queer 
economy of the heart of this odd old place. Mount Hooly, as it now 
appeared, had most certainly been added to from time to time, or more 
probably had been completely built round. The name seemed to imply that 
it had distantly religious associations, and as I passed through the large 
square hall, at one side of which the staircase stood, it seemed not unlike a 
small parish church of the older type. 


At the end opposite to that at which I had entered an oil-lamp was 
burning and throwing oblique and fantastic shadows—and across the hall 
someone was moving—dancing, yes, and singing quietly. 

I halted on the stairs and peered into the confused shadows cast by the 
lamp, why I can scarcely say, unless I was impelled to do so by the strange 
atmosphere of the place. The child Effie was dancing. Dancing in a weird, 
lithe way I had always thought of as that in which wood-nymphs danced, 
her lank hair falling over her shoulders like streaks of ink, her limber 


form swaying in rhythms amazingly beautiful. What on earth was the child 
saying? I listened carefully. 


“Rookity, Rookity, Rook, 

Look at your shadow, just look, 
Whatever you do, your shadow does too, 
Rookity, Rookity, Rook!” 


I recognized a nursery rhyme altered to some significance of her own, 
probably, one of those meanings that children hug to themselves with secret 
satisfaction and set to a strange little tune. The lamp cast her shadow on the 
yellow wall—her shadow? 

The shadow, yes, it was a funny shadow too! Lord, what was it? The 
breath in my throat seemed to become solid as I looked at it. It was not the 
child’s, but the silhouette of something monstrous, something that danced 
and leapt in time with her, something that waved huge wings and flourished 
a fanlike tail, a shape beaked and with hooded head. I shook myself slightly 
and stared. I might not call her. I was frozen on that step. Still she danced 
and capered, and the shadow capered with her. Then with a big effort I rose 
to the next step and somehow found my room. 

The mechanical man in me washed and brushed and put on a clean 
collar. As I passed through the hall again there was no sound until the 
dinner-gong boomed. I started. The hall and all its company of shades 
seemed to oscillate, their movements dwindling with those of the brassy 
reverberations. I entered the patch of light thrown by the open doorway of 
the dining-room and saw that Miss Ann and the child were already at table, 
stiff, immobile. 


Effie was eating with a gravity so intense that I could scarcely smother 
nervous laughter. I did not follow what Miss Ann was saying. The meal 
was merely an 


interlude in dream, in which I ate and answered in the muffled, clouded 
manner which is all the brain allows to thought and action in sleep-life. 
When it was over, and it might have occupied hours or moments for all I 
could tell, I stole back to the library. The maid brought coffee, and after the 
beverage my thoughts pushed clear of somnolence, like a plane out of thick 
clouds. 

I lit my pipe and opened the diary. Plain Tales from the Hills — the 
journal of a man busied in frontier administration, moderating in tribal 
squabbles, adjudicating, pursuing a centurion’s business in a self-tormented 
country. And then I encountered an unusual note in the level verbiage. 

“Damn the thing, I never realized it might be so nuisancy. How I 
laughed at the Mater when she told me. And then when she died and it 
came me-wards, how amused I was at first. But now I would give six 
months’ salary to lose it. When it whispered me that young Edwards would 
get a jezail bullet it was the deuce. I couldn’t keep him out of the show. 
There was no possible way. He would have laughed at me, and then it was 
the first time, just after the Mater’s death. But to-night, when my boy came 
in with the decanter and saw the confounded thing—well, it'll be all over 
the place and I won’t be able to keep my servants. Also there’s a nastiness 
about it, especially when it insists on croaking at night. Lord, if people only 
knew there were such, things, how changed their outlook would be!” 

I turned the pages. There were other like entries. “Allardyce will not get 
well.” “Mrs Bateson, tell her she mustn’t invest in the ruby mine. But how 
to do so? I can’t explain that. It warned me. Preposterous!” “Williams 
simply must not go to Kandhkot! How on 


earth am I to warn my chief not to go? He’ll jump to the most rotten 
conclusions at once.” And so on. Nothing specific. At last “Drat the bird! 
Caught again with him on my shoulder. Confound the Old Original for 
saddling us with this! It’s a good thing for me Wippens drinks heavily, but 
hard luck on him that he thought he was seeing things.” 


That was one of the last entries. There was evidently something here 
profoundly apart from everyday experience. Lindesay had been eminently a 
sane and practical man with little or no imagination. I wondered if Miss 
Ann had read the diary. Of course she must have. 

I went to bed, and next day had a meeting with Mr Laidlaw, the agent 
for my deceased brother-in-law’s estate, and Miss Ann. After tea I walked 
to the station with Laidlaw, and after some breaks for an opening asked 
whether he had read the diary. 

“T just glanced at it,” he said, “no more.” 


It was more than five years till I came to Mount Hooly again, and this 
time I was on leave from the Front. I had no particular wish to visit the 
place, but I had my duty as an uncle and trustee to do. I found Miss Ann 
unchanged, except that she was busy collecting sphagnum moss and tinfoil, 
and in this she was assisted by Effie, who had certainly vastly improved so 
far as looks were concerned. She was, indeed, quite a pretty girl, what lady 
novelists of the nineties used to call “espiegle.” But she still wore the queer, 
withdrawn air I had formerly found so disconcerting. 

I stayed a couple of days at Mount Hooly, and on the second took Effie 
to Edinburgh for an outing, as officer uncles or guardians were supposed to 
do. Her reserve lessened during lunch, and when I proposed a picture- 
house, as a shelter from the pouring rain, she 


seemed to jump at the notion, although she refrained from telling me that 
Miss Ann profoundly disapproved of such revelries. So we found a corner 
in the crowded darkness of one of the Princes Street palaces and absorbed 
several thousand feet of Transatlantic sob-stuff in silence—rapt in her case, 
if not in mine. 

Suddenly, in the darkness, the thing happened—a soft whirring, a 
rustling and feathery brushing, and a quick, low croaking whisper, the drift 
of which I could not catch. I turned amazed, horrified, but could see 
nothing except the girl’s death-white face on my left. For a moment she sat 
rigid, then lowered her head and burst into silent tears. The whirring 
sounded once more. A woman behind me said: “A bird has got into the 
place, surely.” 

“Let us go,” Effie murmured. “It is terrible. We must leave, please.” 
Astounded, I rose and led her outside. At first I thought it better to say 


nothing, but when we had found a silent tearoom, and she seemed more 
composed, I began to ask questions. 

“Effie, you are not well. Something is bothering you. Won’t you tell me 
what’s the matter?” 

She gazed steadily past me with the disconcerting wordlessness of 
seventeen and I saw nothing was coming. 

“Of course, if you don’t care to—well, never mind,” I said lamely. “But 
I might be able to help, you know.” Then I felt I hadn’t said enough, that 
the thing was too deep for confidence with a half-understood relative unless 
I made it plain that I had an inkling of its gravity, showed my hand. 

“When I came first to Mount Hooly,” I said, “I saw you dancing that 
night. You sang a queer song. There was something behind you I didn’t 
understand.” 

She looked at me sharply, fearfully. 

“Oh, you saw!” she said breathlessly. 


“Yes, and heard to-day. And, Effie, remember, I have read your father’s 
diary.” 

“Dad said I must tell no one if—if it ever came my way.” She wrung her 
hands in dreadful distress. “It would come, he said, when—when he died.” 

“But what on earth is it, child?” I asked, sheer curiosity throwing me off 
my guard. 

She dried up at once. “I cannot tell you,” she said very fixedly. “You 
must not know. It is our secret. To reveal it is out of the question. You 
wouldn’t believe me, you wouldn’t understand. But, oh, Uncle Fred, don’t 
go back to the Front.” 

“My dear child, do you want to have me shot as a deserter?” I laughed. 
“And what has my going back to the Front to do with what we’re talking 
about anyway?” 

“It—it has everything to do with it, Uncle Fred. It never fails. You must 
not or—or Oh! I can’t tell you. How I wish the beastly thing didn’t 
come!” 

She pulled herself up sharply, and no further coaxing or argument would 
draw from her a single syllable of explanation. We went home to Mount 
Hooly in uncomfortable silence. Next morning I returned to London, and 
received at my hotel an urgent note from Effie, begging me to exercise the 
greatest caution in the trenches. 


In a week the whole business had been forgotten in the turmoil of 
organizing a push. My detachment of the R.A.M.C. was attached to the 
advanced corps. I do not need to describe the circumstances in detail, but a 
couple of days later I was gasping out my fife in my own field hospital, 
with shrapnel in my lungs. 

So Effie had been right. The thing, whatever it was, had prophesied of 
myself. That more than my actual symptoms made me feel that I was “for 
it.” As it was, 


I had a frightfully close call. Had it not been that my friend Blades 
Hammond chanced along at the right moment, and employed his almost 
miraculous surgical skill, I should certainly have occupied the regulation 
space in a French military cemetery. 

When, months afterwards, I was invalided out of the army, I went to a 
hydropathic in Perthshire to recuperate until such time as I was fitted to 
take up my duties in London once more. There I heard from Miss Ann, who 
asked me to come to Mount Hooly for a week or two. “Effie is most 
anxious to see you,” she wrote. “She was greatly upset by the bad news 
about you. We both hope so much you will come.” 

I was scarcely in very good shape for visiting, but resolved to accept, 
urged by a curiosity far more avid than any I had ever experienced. 

So I ate patronizing teas and grim dinners and lay in a hammock reading 
stories about detectives, who rolled large cigars in their “capacious” 
mouths. And one afternoon, when I knew, although I had my back to her, 
that Effie was coming across the lawn I sang sotto voce: 


“Rookity, Rookity, Rook, 
Look at your shadow, just look, 
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Whatever you do 


She halted a moment, then came running up. 

“You remembered it?” she asked. She was very white. 

“Yes, and what you hinted at after the picture-house. It was nearly 
horribly true.” 

“It was all true. You weren’t quite to die. But, Uncle Fred, you should 
have been warned.” 

“Same influence to the fore to-day, Effie?” 


“Don’t let’s talk about it,” she said, picking up my 


book. “It?s my—my own private little hell, you see. Our own private 
horror, our family horror, yet not quite a family one. Even Aunt Ann 
doesn’t know about it, or if she does, she doesn’t let on.” 

“She wouldn’t. But do you really know yourself what it is, you queer 
kid?” 

“Not altogether, Uncle Fred. Daddy just sketched it. It’s been with us a 
long time, I think.” 

“But you don’t want it to stay, do you? What about giving it the 
Irishman’s rise?” 

She sniggered. “You are funny. But you can’t ‘fire’ a—a thing like that. 
You remember Thomas the Rymour—how a hart and a hind came for him 
and he just had to go.” 

“IT should have had venison for supper—with port-wine sauce,” I said 
lamely. “Well, if you won’t let me help you sf 

“You simply can’t. There are some things 

A week passed. Then one morning Miss Ann came down to breakfast, 
looking more grim than usual. 

“Effie’s ill,” she announced. “She’s up, but won’t look at her breakfast.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“T really don’t know.” Miss Ann was distant, and poured out coffee with 
a bored air. Why indeed should ironclads worry if cockboats toss on the 
billows? 

“Are you sure she’s ill?” 

“Well, she’s sobbing bitterly. Nerves, I should say.” The Spartan 
emphasis on the neurasthenic hint was a little too elaborate, and indicated 
reactions upon herself, I thought. 

I had finished breakfast and stole from the room. Tiptoeing upstairs, I 
knocked at Effie’s door, and entered at her “Come in.” 

“Hullo, what’s up?” I asked, in the casual-cheerful 
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manner uncles are supposed to adopt at sight of a niece’s tears. 

“Oh, I hoped you would come. It’s dreadful this time, Uncle Fred— 
dreadful.” 

“Come along now, out with it, dear. Has it been at its tricks again?” 


“Ye—yes, Uncle Fred. Oh, how can I tell you? It’s terrible this time— 
terrible!” 

“Come, you must let me know. Perhaps we can put things to rights— 
side-step it. Let me judge of it.” 

“It’s—it’s him.” She pointed to a large framed portrait hanging above 
her mantel. I didn’t at once grasp the identity of the face, but stared through 
the cornered shadows at it. Then I saw. 

“Kitchener! Oh, come, come, Effie, you’ve been dreaming. It’s too 
absurd. He’s as safe as houses.” 

“T wish I could think so. It came last night. He’s going to—to be— 
drowned—drowned—him! Think of it, Uncle Fred. He’s going in a warship 
to the North somewhere, and—and how can he be stopped?” 

“Effie,” I said sternly, “you’re not—inventing this?” 

“Oh, how could you, Uncle Fred? I’ve been told all sorts of things and 
have said nothing, except about yourself. But him! Oh, it mustn’t be. It 
shan’t be. You must telegraph to them at once. At once, you see, or it may 
be too late.” 

“Good heavens, child, I can’t do that! How can I explain? There’s not a 
chance. They would simply laugh at me or wonder where on earth I got this 
information. It’s out of the question.” 

“You must go to London then and make them understand. At once, 
Uncle Fred, dear. Do, won’t you?” 

“Make them understand in war-time? What a hope! Do you think they’ll 
listen to a little army doctor with a fairy story?” 


“We'll both go. I can’t sit here doing nothing while a thing like that 
hangs over him.” 

“My dear, this is hero-worship run mad. You’ve dreamed the thing. The 
two complexes have got fused.” 

“Oh,” she wailed, “will no one believe me?” And collapsed in a fresh 
anguish. 

Well, the upshot of it was that go we did. We saw the appropriate 
officials, or their understudies, with such results as might have been 
anticipated. I am convinced that but for Effie’s presence I should have been 
pitched into Colney Hatch. Coldly, sarcastically polite, they bowed us out. I 
wonder what on earth they thought when—the rest you know. But when I 
heard about the Hampshire I doubted no more. 


In London I recalled my friend Gerald. Gerald is a queer fish enough, 
and I had always kept away from his queer side. He is one of those people 
who, in an age smitten with the credulity of incredulity, still not only 
believe in the arcane sciences but actually practise them. Yes, there actually 
are such folk. To Gerald then I went and told what I knew. He smiled his 
slow Buddha-like smile over me, a grin which I have always found vastly 
irritating, and said: “Bring the young lady to see me.” 

So I took Effie to see him. I needn’t say that she had not the least notion 
why I did so. Gerald gave us tea and talked charmingly on folklore. Then I 
broached the subject of our visit to London and its reason. He pretended to 
receive it as news. I asked him if he could help. The Hampshire had still a 
day to go. 

“It seems to me,” he said, “that though I can do nothing this young lady 
might help. If I were to—to employ hypnotic power now we might throw 
some light on the subject and so be able to give a more specific warning.” 


Effie looked at me imploringly. It was not that she objected to being 
mesmerised if it would save her idol. But she evidently feared that her 
secret might be gauged. But surgery is surgery—one must be cruel to be 
kind, and I coaxed her. I knew Gerald would not fail. 

So she agreed, and in two minutes was deep in trance. Gerald began to 
ask questions. He questioned her as to her identity, and when she had 
replied, made further passes. She seemed to sink into a still deeper stratum 
of unconsciousness. 

Then he bade me leave the room. I did so, and crossed into his den, 
where I heard nothing at all, carefully though I listened. A long time 
passed. Then there resounded through the flat such a shrieking croak as 
made me dash back into the library. I heard a loud whirring of wings and a 
raucous bird-cry, which seemed full of baffled malignancy. 

Gerald smiled his Buddha smile. 

“It’s all over,” he said. “It’s gone and won’t come back. I wrung the 
whole story out of it first, though. It called itself the Hudart, whatever that 
may mean, and said that this child’s ancestress, the wise wife of St 
Johnston, had sold herself and every one of her first-born descendants till 
the end of time to it—to this familiar spirit—in exchange for the gift of 
prophecy, which they would also enjoy—or be cursed with.” 


“The Hudart! Good gracious, the spirit that prophesied the assassination 
of James I. to the witch at the ford of Forth! Being a Southerner, you won’t 
remember that, but it’s in Pitscottie. So that witch was Effie’s ancestress! 
And her demon was the Hudart —the hoodicraw! I say, Gerald, are there 
really such things—such damnable things in the world after all?” 

Gerald smiled. “I’m going to bring her round now,” he said. 


COCK LOREL’S BOAT 


O write down in 1861 what happened in 1829 1s, so far as most things 
T are concerned, as difficult a task as to recall what one had for dinner a 
week ago. 

Add to this that an ordinary man, and a bag-man at that, is making a 
poor try to get the hang of a phase and airt which might puzzle even a 
professor of philosophy, and you will agree that my credentials for the 
business are scarcely commensurate with my endeavour. Yet my wife 
assures me that it is just because my father was a Frenchman and my 
mother a Strathearn woman that I suffered the experience of which I shall 
haltingly tell you what I can. 

My father, Guillaume Rouge, introduced the parasol into Scotland, and 
became a Paisley “body” with a greater interest in ginghams and printed 
muslins than in Boney’s doings, and I was scarcely in need of a razor when 
the house for which he designed cast me adrift over broad Scotland, from 
Wigtown to Elgin, selling their then restricted lines in flowered and fairy 
dimities and such-like vanities, and doing my best to undercut Manchester. 
I could cover Edinburgh in these times in a couple of days. And it is the 
first night of one of these visits of which I have to tell. 

Anything in the nature of a real slap-up inn in the capital was unheard of 
in 1829. When one thinks of the Douglas and the Royal which nowadays 
welcome the bagman so palatially one wonders how he put up with the 
accommodation vouchsafed him three decades ago. A toom bedroom, save 
for a dirty pallet, an ordinary with sanded floor, and a welsh rabbit for 


supper, with a barefoot lass to serve one, was the customary thing. The 
burden of such places was take it or leave it, and they seemed almost 
spitefully to prefer the latter contingency. 

It was a dreich enough night when I landed from the Glasgow coach at 
the Woolpack in the Canongate. This was a high-landed howff, black and 
overhanging, with beetling brows over little windows like angry eyes, lit, 
but hostile-looking. Someone in the taproom said that it had been the town- 
house of an ancient family. I cannot say for that, but I believe I know Who 
actually dwelt there—and continued to dwell. I wolfed a dish of half-raw 
collops, swallowed a glass of sourish ale, and asked for my room. A tawdry 


wench with a great cockernonie of carroty hair jerked her head in signal 
that I should follow her, and behind her I struggled with my bags and 
sample-cases along a dim lobby and up a turnpike stair, which would have 
made a High Street gillie groan. And so we came to the room. 

As you know, these old hotels of the gentry in Edinburgh are rich in 
remnants and remains of past and faded grandeur. The mantels and 
fireplaces arc often of surpassing beauty, and ceilings and woodwork 
display a unity of taste and decoration unheard of in private houses in 
Scotland to-day. The room into which I was now bundled, so to speak, was 
certainly one of the most magnificent ruins of the kind I had yet 
encountered. There was a vast and stately hearth, surmounted by an 
elaborately chiselled mantel, and the roof was wagon-shaped and plastered 
in crowns and fleur-de-lys. But what at once attracted my attention was the 
resemblance the place had to the interior of a ship. Not only was the shape 
of it that of a ship’s cabin, but the windows looking on to the street had the 
appearance of casements such as one sees in pictures 


of the sterns of old galleons, and the two round lights at one side were for 
all the world like portholes. Not only so, but the middle of this queer 
apartment was occupied by a large pillar of timber which I can only liken to 
a ship’s mast passing through a cabin. The bed—no very princely one— 
was pushed into the far corner, and, with the exception of a single chair, 
was the one piece of furniture the place boasted. 

Tired as I was, I could not help being intrigued by my surroundings. 
Disposing my baggage at the bed’s foot, I kicked off my Wellingtons and, 
putting on my slippers, shuffled up to the fireplace, which held a few 
smouldering faggots. The carved design on the mantel caught and retained 
my interest. The central picture or relief appeared extraordinarily curious. It 
depicted a boat, clinker-built in the old fashion, with high prow and stern, 
and having as occupant a strange enough figure—a man’s body with a 
cock’s head, horned and with goggling eyes. 

But it was the motto by which the weird shape was surrounded which 
riveted my attention. I had much ado to decipher it, so crabbed were the 
letters of which it was composed, and so intricately did they writhe and 
twist across the stone. At last I had it, and noticed that in reality it jingled 
into a species of rude couplet: 


“To Elfame bourne gif ye would flote 
Then maun ye tak’ Coke Lorel’s bote.” 


The rhyme seemed the uttermost balderdash, but, somehow, as such 
childish lilts will, it captured my mind, and as I undressed I found myself 
chanting and repeating it, at first casually, then with growing earnestness, 
and even fervour. Laughing at myself, I tumbled into bed, and, tired enough 
with the bumping of the coach, dropped almost at once into sleep. But as I 


did so the rhyme kept crawling round and round my brain and was 
muttered automatically by my lips, until at last I plumbed the more 
profound deeps of slumber. 

I awoke a couple of hours later, to a devilish racket enough. A howling 
storm, such as visits the east country too often, and notoriously descends on 
Auld Reekie in the grimmer months, was raging round the house. A 
veritable hurricane was tearing at the walls, and rain like thick hail 
drummed at the windows. How the building shook ... rocked. Alarmed, I 
jumped from bed, for I had heard of more than one old house collapsing in 
the vicinity of the Royal Mile. But as my feet landed on the floor I knew 
this was no ordinary straining of a builded structure. For the room rose and 
fell, rose and fell like a ship in tempest, careened, rolled and dived, now as 
lifted up on the crest of seas, now as plunged into the ocean’s trough and 
hollow. 

At first I took it for a nightmare and rubbed my eyes, holding to the bed- 
post as I did so. Satisfied that I was awake, I staggered to the door. I opened 
it—and looked out upon the pitch of night with a blue-black lift and a waste 
of furious and tumbling waves. 

Blown backward, I tussled with the door and shut it with difficulty. 
What in God’s name had happened? I rushed to the street windows. No 
opposing houses revealed themselves, nothing but black billows crowned 
with ghastly white crests. I shouted, I screamed. My voice was lost in the 
awful hubbub without. 

In the extreme of terror I threw myself on the bed, giving myself up for 
lost. The odd thing is that I did not even attempt to explain the business. I 
seemed to sense from the first that I was in the grip of forces beyond all 


human explanation. The wretched rhyme kept coursing through my panic- 
stricken brain in 


mocking refrain. This was surely Cock Lorel’s boat with a vengeance, but 
into what dreadful circumstances I had been delivered I could not think. 

How long I lay there in collapse I cannot say. It seemed many hours, but 
as human time goes it could not have been more than one. Then gradually 
the tempestuous upheaval subsided into a gentle motion like that of a vessel 
in calm waters. The buffeting of the wind and the hissing of the rain ceased. 
I groped my way fearfully to one of the side windows and peered out. A 
ghastly light, tenuous and unearthly, was slowly spreading over a dim, 
gently lapping sea. In the far distance lay a range of hills, forlorn, 
unspeakably solitary, their low, jagged peaks crowned with a ghastly 
nimbus. At once into my mind crept a verse from an old ballad which had 
ever haunted me: 


“O whaten a mountain is yon,” she said, 
“Sae dreary wi’ frost and snae?”— 

“O yon is the mountain o’ Hell,” he said, 
“Where you and I will gae.” 


The sensation of being in a vessel was now even more apparent than 
before. I appeared to be drifting at considerable speed over that glassy sea 
toward the low grim peaks shoreward. The atmosphere without seemed to 
be charged with a sense of the electric, tense and tingling, yet a strange 
drowsiness of action accompanied it. Suddenly an uncanny music floated 
across the water from the shore, a melancholy piping and tabouring, with a 
lilt in it such as I have heard the island people have in their songs. The thin, 
penetrating tang of it invaded the blood, caroused through it, rapt the heart 
and mind away into another airt than everyday. It had a soft yet wild 
appeal. The lifeless yellow dawn grew and magnified, but in its growth no 
objects 


save outlines only were visible. It was as if the first of sunrise had re- 
invaded the earth in a late and elfin afternoon. 


A dull splash in the water immediately under the window attracted my 
attention. In a moment a head with dark wet hair emerged, a face stared 
upward, the face of a woman—another, still another. I screamed again. I 
might not open the door, I could not venture on what lay behind that. 

The blue jagged hills, the sweet-sour music, drifted nearer. I could hear 
voices on shore. I fell back on the bed and prayed—prayed as I had not 
believed a man could. A thought came to me. The devilish image in the 
mantel! Wildly I turned to seek it. God, the boat was rocking on the mimic 
waves of stone, the thing it held was rowing—rowing, with grey muscular 
arms. Then terror aided memory. Cock Lorel, the sacred cock of the old 
Eastern cults.... 

Maddened into courage, I seized the heavy poker on the hearth and 
struck savagely at the accursed image. There was a sharp explosion as of a 
fowling-piece, a belch of flame, and the shattered emblem clattered on to 
the hearthstone. A sudden shadow darkened the chamber. I looked out of 
the window and saw the friendly outline of houses in the dawn, close over 
against my room. 


“Tt will be half-a-crown for your bed and supper and ten shillings for the 
damage done to the mantel,” said the barefooted wench, holding out her 
hand. 

“Here is your half-crown,” I said. “As for the ten shillings you ask, seek 
it from your landlord—the devil.” 

She gave a sharp intake of breath. 

“What did ye see?” She was all agog with the feverish superstition of 
her kind. 


“What none else will ever see, you impudent limmer,” I answered her, 
hauling at my baggage. 

“There are things said of that room,” she stammered. “It was no fault of 
mine.” 

“T excuse you,” I replied; “but give thanks that you did not find a dead 
man this morning in ... in Cock Lord’s Boat.” 

“Cock Lord’s Boat!” She turned ashen. “Was yon what the scrievin’ 
said?” 


HUN-BAATZ 


ORENZO DE MENDIETA considered the difference between Merida 
L and Madrid. Twelve years in Yucatan had made of him a typical 
Chapeton, a Colonial of the Colonials, and his new friend Echevarria 
regarded him with sophisticated amusement as he stared bucolically at the 
gilded Titans which supported the proscenium of the Teatro del Sol and 
loudly compared them with the caryatids on the Maya Temple of Tihoo. He 
asked questions in a noisy whisper about the grandees in the boxes. 

Lorenzo had been somebody in Merida, the nephew and lieutenant of 
Juan de la Calaucha, the Capitan-General of the Audiencia. But in Madrid 
he was merely a Chapeton who had inherited his uncle’s fortune and a 
serviceable house. Colonial officials were pardoned for their presence in 
the capital only if they were oppressively rich, and Lorenzo was merely 
well-to-do, a gentleman who might serve to prop by marriage the house of 
some hidalgo, and who, if of the grandee caste, was not as yet a grandee 
himself. 

The orchestra tuned up, and Lorenzo, who was as full of Yucatan as your 
Anglo-Indian of his Calcutta or his Simla, being only six weeks distant 
from it, rattled on with his provincial piper’s news, while Echevarria 
levelled his quizzing-glass on the mantillas in the boxes. There was great 
rustling to-night, for this was the first performance of Orfeo in Spain. A 
barbarous name, Gluck, for Italian opera; but their Charles had had it 
imported from his beloved Naples, 


bag and baggage, with scenery by Mintini complete, and with a Neapolitan 
ballet of twelve strapping wenches, headed by Canola-Grassi and 
Condamin. 

It was indeed the ballet which had drawn Echevarria. Lorenzo, who had 
sailed for Yucatan at twenty, had never seen a European ballet, although he 
had enjoyed the real thing among the Maya. He had an ingenuous face, 
broader and less distinguished than the Castilian; his Portuguese mother’s 
round nose; gleaming teeth and burly frame. He was all good-nature here, 
although, like most colonials of that day, he had led a rough life, a slightly 
cruel life, battering down native insurrections and occasionally hunting the 
Naturales with mastiffs. But he was not intrinsically cruel; only the strict 


soldier of duty, jovial with his equals, correct with his superiors, and now a 
young man freed from the cares of office and excited as a dog unchained in 
this disturbing city. 

The overture crashed, and the curtain swept up between the Titans, 
disclosing a narrow arch of stage. The forest scenery and the brilliance of 
many lamps brought back Yucatan, that bare level land which looks so like 
an empty stage until you meet its forests, which give the impression from 
without of scene-docks filled with hundreds of side-wings and a blue sky- 
cloth. The sedate audience, sitting grave and bewigged as in church, 
applauded mechanically. Mendieta’s mind was a jumble of recent things. 
Could it be only forty days since he left Merida and the broad hot streets 
with the colonial facades and the silence which always seemed to hold the 
echoes of distant carriage wheels and the drone of the water-sellers? No, he 
had seemed to step into Madrid by a door in the side of Merida. The ship 
and the sea were unbelievable, a slow-heaving passage in a trance, out of 
the line of events between 


the Audiencia and the Teatro del Sol. Or Yucatan was real and this painted 
picture.... 

Between the acts they promenaded in the semicircle behind the boxes, 
Echevarria bowing right and left, presenting his friend to those of his 
acquaintance who stopped to speak. The senoras remained in the boxes like 
little stiff dolls, sitting well back in the shadows. Men ran about almost 
distractedly with ices for their wives and daughters. A band of young 
fellows who had taken the boxes on either side of the stage broke into the 
promenade, chatting loudly about the ballet which was now to make its 
appearance. A pompous attendant warned them that they must not block up 
the entrance to the Royal Box. One of them, a tall, sallow youngster, trod 
on the man’s foot and pushed him rudely aside. A fluttering disturbance 
rose, ices were spilt. The Intendant, Don Jorge de Benavente, hurried 
forward. 

“That is the Comte de Joigny, son of the French Envoy,” said 
Echevarria, looking rather disgusted. “He is a brawler, a confounded 
nuisance.” The Intendant was bowing the young man back to his box, his 
great stomach advancing with each bow, so that de Joigny had nothing for 
it but to retreat. A door swung open, clattered to, and the Comte 
disappeared. But none was so impolite as even to smile. The Intendant leant 


against the door. Lorenzo laughed a little, whereupon everybody stared at 
him. 

“Come along,” said the ready Echevarria, “the curtain is up once more.” 
They re-entered their logo, to hear the strains of divine, psalm-like music, 
which suddenly changed to a strain almost bacchic, a leaping frenzy of 
brass and drums flourishing out of the incense of prayer. 

On the stage a dozen substantial young women 


leapt and whirled in corybantic, if rather ponderous, measure. Madrid sat 
very still. How indecent were these Italians! They had no reserve: a 
decadent, voluptuous people. The King applauded, the suite applauded, 
Lorenzo applauded, but Madrid, the real Madrid, sat silent. Sprightly 
dances were all very well for peasants, but not as an interlude in an opera. 
And this music! Italy had not done well to attract these Germans. Even 
Bach had brought a vandal phrase to Italian music, but this was barbarous. 
The religious theme returned on itself; the dancers, falling on one knee, 
swayed like figures before an altar; yes, like the Maya before the figure of 
the painted Virgin in the great cold cathedral at Merida, thought Mendieta. 
The third girl from the left, how wonderful she was! Did not Egerio think 
so? 

Echevarria was non-committal. A contadina, he thought, hardly a 
goddess. These Italians were always so substantial. They had still, like the 
Flemings, the Greek notion of female beauty, the Milo, was it not? 

Lorenzo disagreed. His blood was running warm with the music, the 
saliva tasted salt in his mouth. He was eminently a colonial, provincial, 
easily arrested. 

“Oh, she may be the Indian idea of beauty,” smiled Egerio. “There will 
not be much competition for her in Madrid. Canola-Grassi is much more 
graceful and has technique....” 

The drums invaded again. The stage was riot. The large Italian girls 
whirled and leapt. Lorenzo almost rose from his seat. The young Comte in 
his loge huzzaed and clapped his hands until they were red. The other 
boxes remained silent. The ladies were shocked, and the pit stared, but did 
not respond. 

“Tt is life!” cried Mendieta. “They are like the Indian women.” 


“Yes, but Indian women are not for—Madrid,” hinted Echevarria. 

“Curse Madrid!” spluttered Lorenzo. 

“Why, curse Madrid if you like,” laughed Egerio; “only not so loudly. 
Madrid has very long ears.” 

“Yes, ass’s ears,” roared Lorenzo above the drums and hautboys. 
Echevarria shrugged. 

“Where does one meet the dancers?” asked the Chapeton. 

“Oh, behind the stage if one wishes, I suppose,” replied Egerio politely. 
“T know the Intendant. This is the end of the ballet. Shall we go now?” 

They went behind to a cluttered greenroom, and saw the Intendant 
fobbing off the Comte de Joigny. “No, M. lc Comte, another night, another 
night, your pardon.” He bellied like a galleon’s sail and swept the slim 
youth before him. “Ah, Don Egerio, welcome, welcome. These foreigners, 
wherever there are women! The French are so — so ardent, and that 
particular young nobleman.... Enter, enter.” 

Down a staircase from the stage tumbled a living stream of coryphées, 
noisy, vivid, painted, chattering in shrill Italian. They seemed much smaller 
than when on the stage. Lorenzo picked out his dancer at once. No 
presentation was necessary. In a moment she had promised to sup with him, 
and another with Echevarria, on Lorenzo’s invitation. Egerio was a little 
taken aback. Although a dandy, the puritanism of his caste was strong upon 
him. He hesitated, faltered, and was lost. Paint was removed, cloaks were 
pulled down and shouldered, and the quartet issued into the cool October 
street by the stage-door. 

In the Golondrina they found a room with candles, and wine came, 
followed by supper. The Neapolitan girls knew enough Spanish for the 
purposes of gallantry, 


as 1s always the case with such émigrés, and both men had about as much 
Italian. Giulitta, Lorenzo’s lady, was none too vivacious—heavy, Egerio 
thought, and too brown; a contadina, as he had suspected. But she had the 
shape of a Juno, and eyes like coloured shadows. She listened to her 
cavalier’s talk about America, of the geography of which she knew less 
than that of the moon, which, indeed, she could see. 

“And this, Signor?” she asked, fingering a small piece of carved jadeite 
which was mounted on the brooch which fastened his steinkirk. 


“Ah!” he said, “a piece of Maya work from the hill-country about 
Loltun. It is their god of water, the serpent with feathers, which they still 
worship, though they pretend to be good Christians. Be chary of handling 
it, Sefiorita,” he laughed gaily, “for there 1s blood upon it.” 

The girl shrank back superstitiously. “Blood, Signor!” 

“Yes; but the tale is not for such a night, nor for the ears of beauty, 
Senorita. It is a savage country and things are done there——” 

“Oh, but you must tell us, Signor.” The morbid lust of tragedy, so 
powerful among the Mediterraneans, flashed from the girl’s sombre eyes. 
“Come, must he not, Rosa? Si, si, si, Signor; your tale, this novela of 
blood.” 

Lorenzo shrugged. “It shall be as you wish, mia pequena,” he said, 
smiling, “but do not blame me if you dream of it.” He drew something from 
the pocket of his heavily brocaded waistcoat, wrapped in a piece of 
chamois-leather, which he unwound. It revealed a dart of bamboo, with a 
steel tip and fledged with small grey feathers. “You see this? Well, it is in 
the story too.” He laid it on the table. “Be careful how you 


handle it, for some of the poison with which the Indians smear these dardos 
may still remain. 

“Well, the Indians in the hills had rebelled. They are always rebelling, 
you see. Heads of wood! And I was sent with a troop to put down this 
revolt. It is a horrible country: swamp, thick undergrowth, with here and 
there wicked little woods, from which they shoot such things as this. But 
we had our mastiffs—ah, these are the fellows to scare your Indians! Great 
dogs as big as ponies, which pull them down and tear out their throats.” 

The girl Rosa shuddered and Don Egerio looked fixedly into his glass. 
Giulitta, leaning back, gazed at Lorenzo as though hypnotized, her large 
eyes fixed and staring. 

“Go on, Signor,” she said almost roughly. 

“We had rounded up the rebels, corralled them, as the Criolas say, near 
one of the heathen temples which still are to be found in profusion in these 
parts—great and wonderful buildings, much more magnificent in their 
carvings than anything in Europe, my dears.” 

Egerio laughed. Those Gachupines! But Lorenzo was enjoying himself. 

“But the chiefs, the principal rebels, were not to be found. These we 
must have or the whole business would recommence once our backs were 


turned. So we—we forced one of the rascals we had caught to speak, and 
learned that two of their leaders were concealed in the bush in the chaltunes 
or caves quite near the temple at Loltun. These chaltunes, you must know, 
were prepared for concealment in times of war by the ancients and for 
burial, and are carefully lined with dressed stone like the cell of a donjon. 
The mouth to these bottle-shaped caverns is fitted with a stone ring which 
can be closed by a slab. 


“The Indian whom we forced to speak carried us straight to this place, 
and, removing the growth which concealed it, motioned to us to open the 
ring. I did so, and looked into the chaltune. Nothing but darkness that might 
be felt, my dears. I called one of the dogs and sent him in. Just Eke ratting, 
you. see. He dashed in growling, and in a moment we heard the most 
dreadful yells. Dios, how we laughed!” 

Don Egerio moved uneasily. “Proceed, proceed!” cried GiuEtta, her eyes 
flashing, her fingers fumbEng with the dart. 

“The old rascal—he was quite old—came crawEng out of his den, 
covered with blood, the dog hanging on to him, nuzzEng and worrying 
him. How he shrieked! Our fellows roared with laughter to see the great pig 
of a pagan priest—for so he was—harried out of his sty. As he staggered 
out he yelled on his comrade, who was evidently not in the chaltune. ‘Hun- 
Baatz, Hun-Baatz!’ he screamed. What names these Indians have, you will 
say—bestial names. And as I was kicking him to his feet something struck 
my corslet—this dart. 

“T turned, and in the thick gloom of the place I saw a pair of eyes Eke 
living spots of fire. There was the other rascal, blowpipe to mouth, in the 
act of firing again, his long bamboo serbatana levelled at my head. I flung 
myself flat on the ground, and, as he blew, rose and seized a musket from 
the nearest man. How he ran, the animal I But I whistled to the dogs and 
they bounded after him. In a few strides they were on him, they held him, 
they were at his throat. I fired and he dropped, dead as a stone. 

“He had been a fine-looking man, this Indian who had so nearly 
accounted for me. Round his neck was this amulet, and as the dogs had torn 
his throat out it was a 


'? 


“Enough of horrors, Lorenzo 
ladies are horrified?” 

“A thousand pardons,” laughed Lorenzo. “Are you really horrified, 
Sefioritas? To an old soldier like me it was only droll—most droll, I assure 
you.” 

“Very droll, Signor,” said Giulitta, her peasant mouth curled in a cruel 
smile. “What a tale! What sport, Signor! But we must go. The duenna, the 
Padrona, will be so angry. It is necessary to be home by midnight. They are 
strict. Come, Rosa.” 

“Oh, absurd!” cried Lorenzo. “Why, we are just beginning to enjoy your 
society. You must go? Well, we shall at least do ourselves the pleasure to 
escort you to your apartments.” 

Cloaks were donned and the quartet passed into the night, a night of thin 
warmth laced by chill little winds from the snowy sierras. A few steps 
brought them to the osteria where the troupe were lodged, and farewells 
were hastily said. From a window Don Lorenzo was rewarded by the 
fluttering of a lace scarf. 

“That is a wonderful girl, Egerio,” he confided, as they retraced their 
steps; “wonderful. I shall see her again. I am smitten, Viejo. Dios, I have it! 
I shall wait until her light is out and make my way in by that window.” 

“To have the Padrona call the watch! This is not Merida, my bold 
Americano. That sort of thing is old-fashioned nowadays in Madrid. We are 
no longer living in the period of capa y espada.” 

“T tell you I shall!” cried Lorenzo hotly. “Do not try to dissuade me. If 
Madrid does not agree, so much the worse for Madrid. Home with you, and 
let me do as I please.” 

Don Egerio, seeing the hopelessness of it, laughed and took himself off. 
Lorenzo waited for perhaps half-an-hour. 


cried Don Egerio. “Don’t you see the 


He saw the light in Giulitta’s room go out. Then cautiously he climbed the 
low wall of the garden beside the house, caught at the ironwork of the 
balcony and pulled himself up. There he stood for a moment. The French 
windows opened easily and quietly. In a trice he was inside the room. 

A white shape came quickly to him. “Who is that?” asked a woman’s 
voice. 

“It is I, your cavalier of to-night,” he answered. “I—I loved you at once, 
Giulitta. You must not send me away.” 


“The Padrona,” she whispered. “For the love of God keep still. You 
should not have come. We could have met—otherwise.” 

“Then you love me?” 

Giulitta laughed to herself, the way tiger-women laugh. “Yes, I love 
you,” she told him easily. 

He seized her and kissed her wildly. It was the first time he had ever 
embraced a European woman. 

“You are mine, Giulitta,” he said thickly. “You must not leave Madrid. 
You shall come to my house. No, I shall take you back to Merida.” 

“You will marry me, Signor?” 

“Yes, if you wish it. You will dance for me alone. Kiss me. When I saw 
you, my blood turned to fire.” 

The moment stamped itself upon him. His breath flamed upon her 
mouth. All he had gathered of the tropics rushed out from his spirit in 
words of fiery emotion. So terrible was his embrace that she thought he 
must be the strongest man in the world. From without, the odour of the 
street and garden, a mingling of warmth, flowers and horses, poured into 
the room. 

“You will be mine? You will go with me to Yucatan, where such as we 
may make a heaven for ourselves,” 


he babbled; “where the world pours out her fiercest, her richest treasures, 
will you not?” 

“T will, Lorenzo.” She was strangely, mightily moved. The Neapolitan 
blood in her, vivid, ferocious, rose like wine beneath her pale skin. 

A heavy, dragging step sounded on the stairs. 

“The Padrona,” she whispered, wriggling from his hold. “Go, go 
instantly. To-morrow, to-morrow. Go, go, now, Signor Lorenzo.” 

He kissed her wildly and stumbled to the balcony. She flitted back to her 
bed. As she did so she pressed her hands to her breast. A stinging pain had 
darted from her left hand to her heart, and she remembered that the brass 
tag of her bodice lace had pierced the palm that morning. It did not come 
again. She laughed lightly and snuggled between the smooth sheets. She 
heard Lorenzo creeping carefully away over the cobbles outside. Yes, she 
would be a queen in that warm, strange, Indian land of which he had told 
her. 


Lorenzo walked home whistling softly. How different was the odour of 
Madrid, this smell of plaster and horses and garlic, from that of Merida, 
with its tropic night scents and menacing hush. Well, Madrid had brought 
him his desire, had filled up the lack in his life. His reason saw the static, 
solid, unimaginative Italian woman as she was; the shrewd Portuguese 
common sense which backed his vivacious Iberian spirit did not allow his 
passion to interfere with his judgment. He would love Giulitta, take her to 
Yucatan. She was all a soldier needed, a sheath to the sharp sword that 
rough service had made of him. Ah! he might have been a poet like so 
many of these colonial caballeros, but he had preferred action—action had 
made of him ... 


A yellow shape sprang from a doorway, crossed the street in a bound, 
and a lean, white face was set so close to his that he started back with an 
astonished oath. 

“Where did you take her, Monsieur?” The man spoke in French, with 
astonishing violence; he seemed the embodiment of that Gallic frenzy 
which the Spaniard has always contemned. “Do you not hear me? Tell me 
at once where you have hidden her. She is mine: you see, I met her in 
Naples, I claim her now—Gtulitta.” 

It was the French Envoy’s son, the stripling who had made a disturbance 
at the opera. His white face with the black brows and straining eyeballs 
could not be mistaken. The sinews on his thin neck were taut as though he 
pulled on a rope. 

“Monkey!” Lorenzo was contemptuous. “Marionette! Home and get 
sober.” 

“You will not tell me. Thief! Then I shall force you, cochon 
d’Espagnol.” The boy ran backwards, ripping out his sword as he shuffled 
over the cobbles. 

“Fool!” cried Lorenzo. “What are you making? There is enough in the 
house for breakfast without your body.” But he was taking no chances and 
drew. It was as well, for a furious lunge made him leap back almost his own 
length, and before he could recover another followed. Carrai! He was 
pinked, scratched; a nothing, of course, but infernally annoying, 
humiliating. Anger seized him. He parried the next lunge with terrific 
violence, and brought the flat of his heavy blade down thwack upon the 


other’s hat. The boy crumpled up, a mere length of yellow satin, and lay 
still. 

Lorenzo bent and examined him. He was stunned, but not much hurt. 
The soldier laughed, propped him 


up against the wall, and looked at him much as a boy might look at a 
broken puppet. Young de Joigny stirred, felt his head. 

“Dieu!” he said. “My hat saved me. But I had you.” 

“You scratched me, confound you,” said Lorenzo, rubbing his side as the 
lad staggered to his feet. “Off with you to bed, idiot, and don’t let me see 
you again.” 

“But won’t you tell me?” The boy held out imploring hands. Lorenzo 
roared at him, turned on his heel, and hurried to his house in the next street. 
He let himself in. In the hall swung a small blue lamp giving a vague glow 
like starlight. He pushed open his bedroom door and threw his hat and 
cloak over a chair. 

The scratch. He opened his waistcoat and shirt. It was a mere puncture, 
no greater than that made by a needle; it did not even bleed. He stripped 
and bathed it with a sponge. Pah! He rolled into bed and in less than a 
minute was asleep. 

He dreamed. He was back in Yucatan, in a dim environment of heavy 
green leaves, a veritable ocean of leaves. Trees were the waves of that sea, 
which heaved gently, and the foam on their surface was the whiteness of 
temples, carved in the strange swirling shapes of sea-drift, a land more 
liquid and undulous than this hard brown Spain to which he had returned. 
Forms like the spirits of men seemed to glide and swim through the billows 
of this fantastic country, now far, now near. One with strange eyes like jet 
set in silver rose and fell in the green maelstrom. His mind vaguely 
followed it, his eyes of sleep met and seized those intense eyes, which now 
vanished almost to pin-points, now drew nearer and nearer, growing more 
vast at 


length, until they blotted out the whole vision, and seemed Eke furious twin 
worlds rolling through white skies of moonlight. 

They rushed towards him, they enveloped him, passed like black fires 
through his own, whirling through his brain, descending deep down 


through the corridors of his blood to the recesses of his spirit, trundling, 
thundering through his lungs and veins and limbs. He awoke in the gigantic 
terror of death, screaming, writhing. 

A finger of moonlight pointed to where his waistcoat lay. Through a 
little hole in it something gleamed. The point of the dart—the boy’s sword 
had pressed on it, forced it through. 

In the beam of moonshine the great eyes seemed to circle like planets. 
He screamed again : “Hun-Baatz! Hun—Ba—a—tz!” and fell back on the 
bed as dead men fall. 


The boy, persistently searching, saw the little light, and knew by instinct 
that Giulitta was there. He climbed to the balcony as Lorenzo had done, 
and entered. He stopped to listen. Everything was dreadfully quiet. She did 
not even breathe. It had been so different in Naples, where his lightest step 
had wakened her. He went to the bed. Beneath the light she lay very still. 
He stooped, kissed her, spoke her name. Then, suddenly terrified, he raised 
her head. It seemed heavy as stone. It fell back on the pillow with a soft 
thud. 

And as he stood there in horror a terrible cry rang out not far off, the 
shriek of a man in mortal agony. In after years de Joigny often thought that 
the dying scream must have held coherent words, so fraught was it with 
meaning, only what words could resemble in their sound the cry of a beast 
of the wilderness? 


ENCHANTMENT ON THE UNICORN 


Note.——The following account of a strange adventure which befell some Scottish 
sailors in Yucatan was recently discovered by the writer while examining the Auchindrane 
papers. It describes the hitherto unknown voyage of a vessel of the Scots Navy which was 
disbanded after Flodden, and the adventures of the men of the Unicorn, commanded by Sir 
Alexander Mathieson of Leith, in a part of Central America to which no European had 
then penetrated. The original is written in the old Court Scots current at that period, but as 
that rather obscure medium might embarrass the reader, the plain tale of Geils Greig has 
been cast into English, without doing violence (it is hoped) to the contemporary flavour of 
his account, an effort to preserve which has been made by the retention of occasional 
vernacular expressions. 


INE is a talc strange enow, and it is none of my wish to spread the 
bruit of it down the easterly coast, my one desire being that I may 
leave some record of it to my son Hew, now merchant skipper of the 
caravel Flower, named after the old ship of Sir Alexander Mathieson, and 
trading with Veere and the Dense ports. But should it come under the eyes 
of others in a later day, I ask them to credit its terms, as witnessed to by 
some still dwelling in the ports of Leith and the New Haven as well as by 
myself, and read and revised by a canon of Trinity Kirk in Edinburgh, 
where I, Geils Greig, late master mariner, learned to write as a singing-boy. 
When in the year 1513 my lord of Arran was exalted Admiral of 
Scotland, and sailed from Dumbarton with our ships to harry the English 
coast, none thought but that he would depart with the first fair wind. But he 
tarried in the Clyde, and, bruit of this coming to Edinburgh, Sir Andrew 
Wood was sent to take command in his stead. Hearing of this move, my 
lord 


up-anchors ere Sir Andrew might reach the Michael, and sets sail for 
Ireland, raiding the peaceful town of Dundalk, and slaying many innocent 
folk to no purpose. And then, learning of Flowden, and how the King fell 
there, he sailed down St George’s Channel and set for Harfleur, where, at 
the command of the Council, he sold the Michael to the French King for a 
large sum. 


And we Scots shipmen, lingering in Harfleur, knew not well where to 
turn, cursing our Admiral that he had got us in this evil case, and drinking 
overmuch to drown our chagrin. And learning that Scotland was in great 
jeopardy after war, many of us would have returned. Only were we warned 
by the French that the straits swarmed with English Harry’s ships, and that 
we stood small chance of making Leith until the wind of war was overpast. 

And there Sir Alexander Mathieson would have it that some twoscore of 
us ship in the Unicorn of the New Haven, a well-found caravel though of 
no great burden, and make for Cadiz in Spain, where the Don Diego 
Colombo, the son of him who did find the passage to the Indies, was then 
Admiral of the new lands, for that he might have employment for us. 
Minding that the Portingalls had no great love for us men of Leith, and that 
we must pass their coasts, some of us demurred. But Sir Alexander, who 
had ever an eye for trading as for fighting, showed them that we were 
cutten off, and must either rot where we were or make for Cadiz, where we 
could not but be well received both for our skill in seamanship and the love 
betwixt our late noble King and him of Spain. For the French reviled us for 
the death of their Ambassador at Flowden and would neither buy the 
Unicorn nor receive us into their ships’ companies, calling us Scots 


lurbars and pirates to whom the ships of all countries were prey. 

So we took counsel, and, agreeing on a voyage in the Unicorn, we 
rounded the horn of Little Britain, and across Biscay, and so won past the 
Portingall coasts, seeing only a single hull of theirs all the way, and that 
mean enough, and so came to Cadiz, where Sir Alexander dwelt with this 
Diego Colombo, the Admiral of the Indies, and was princely entreated, and 
we also, had not the Diegos, as we call the Spanyic folk, taken us for 
English, speiring were there no heretics among us. At which we laughed, 
albeit there was one such, Gilbert Macilrath, a nght dour and siccar man 
from Renfrew, who fair reeked of Lollardy, but was none the less a good 
seaman. And when we had gotten him out of many a peril through his ill- 
willy tongue that would not lie, we kept him aboard the Unicorn at last, 
where he might preach to the ship’s jackanapes and not hazard our craigs. 

And at the last we did compear before this Diego Colombo, a very 
noble-like man, the whole ship’s company, and sign for a voyage to the 
Indies, being given one of his pilots for our guidance. And it was told us 
that we should sail for Santiago in the Isle of Cuba, with a cargo of such 


things as the Indians love to trade in—axes, glass beads, hawks’ bells, and 
the like. 

We set sail from Cadiz and almost at once got into the track of those 
winds which the Spaniards call “the trades,” for that they bear their ships so 
swiftly across to the very isles where they would traffic with the heathen 
Indians. And without mishap, though we had never been in these seas 
before, we came to the Isle of Dominica and passed through that channel 
betwixt it and the Isle of Cuba known as the Windward 


Passage, whence we were to have made Santiago, our port of call. And here 
ill-hap overtook us. 

For we had but a few leagues to sail when our Spanyie pilot came to Sir 
Alexander, his eyes rolling and his hands making all kinds of shapes, as is 
the way with these people, and pointing to the eastward sky. And we, 
beholding nothing unchancy, laughed at him. But we might not understand 
all he said, though our Sir Alexander had enough of his lingo to serve, for 
he called out “El Norte,” “El Norte,” and “hurricano,” as though demented, 
and pointed to the open sea Eke a man distraught, as though we should lay 
off the coast, and the sea as calm as the Nor’ Loch of Edinburgh. And then, 
like a smirr of snow-cloud, a white line no bigger than the reek from a 
cruisie lamp drew across the eastern lift, and ere a man could put his foot 
on the first ratline, to furl the sheets, down came such whirlwind as made 
the worst nor’-caster in the Forth seem a mere bonnet-full. 

The next I kenned, the hull of the Unicorn was down in the boil of the 
sea like a leaf in a burn in spate, then her masts seemed to prog the lift like 
a fork in a tossed caudle. It was ilka man for himself, and, but for those 
who clung with both hands to what was nighest, the deck was soopit as 
clean as a Yule hearth and three men were lost. With that giant wind behind 
her, she skelpt and skimmed over the great waves like a toom kist, the Fife- 
grown timbers of her groaning like as each of them was a living spirit in the 
deid-thraw. Sir Alexander ranted at us through his trumpet, but not a word 
might we hear, only we jaloused that we were to crawl below as best we 
might. And so we did, seeing Macilrath lash our Captain to the wheel and 
himself to the stanchels as we went. 

For two days and more our ship was driven furiously 


forward by the sheer wrath and hurl of this tempest, which knew not a lull, 
the terrible hurricano of these latitudes. Nor could all our sleight of 
seamanship cope with the fury of it, and perforce we had to behold our 
canvas blown to shreds and our masts fall at the tops. All the first day our 
Sir Alexander stood by the wheel, until relieved by the master, and for most 
of the next day Macilrath dourly stood by as timoneer. At last the tornado 
blew itself out, and a flat calm or doldrum, as the English sailors say, 
followed it. For three days we lay on a sea calm as the mill-lades at 
Bonnington. Then a light breeze sprang up and with clouted sails we bore 
westward, for our Captain judged that we were nigh land and that we might 
as lief trade with the Indians there. For though the Spaniards at this time 
had no clear assurance of land west of the isles, they had many portents of 
it, and the Calibs and others were wont to tell of great kingdoms towards 
the set of sun. 

Two days after we hove sail we espied a land low and sandy, seeming at 
first like a low muir or fallow, with lean, dark trees in clumps or shaws, like 
to the woods of the Merse, some on haughs, some in the hollow of the land, 
with hither and yont a tall mound made by the hand of man, atop of which 
seemed small biggins like spy-houses. And when at last we came to the low 
smooth strand, and drew up our pinnace, a host of Indians, both men and 
women, tall, yellow buirdly folk, came to meet us, all very kindly, and with 
bowls of pottage, strange fruits, and many carven toys like idols or images, 
which they offered us with smiles and loutings. And we asking to what land 
we might have come, and pointing to the earth, they replied, “Yucatan, 
Yucatan,” or so we conceived them to say, for their language seemed like 
the clucking of cocks. And we gave them of our hawk-bells and other 
trumpery, and, 


seeing they were not armed, but seemed a most peaceable folk, followed 
them inshore to a place where was a great building, long and low, but of 
small height, and most uncouthily plaistered over with many barbarous and 
weirdly carvings and devices of men and beasts, so that never the like have 
I seen, neither in the Low Countries nor in Spain, save only in our own 
western isles, where there are stones and crosses cut and fashioned in a like 
manner, as I saw when the King did sail there to subdue the said Ersch isles 
some years before. 


And of all these things our Captain Sir Alexander was most eident, 
entreating me, as one able to write, to take strict note of everything we saw. 
And they lodged us in huts or bowers of boughs and branches, having beds 
or couches which swung from hempen ropes, and these they called hamack, 
and in them a man might sleep above the ground free of the fear of the 
hotten of snakes and reptiles. 

And they did show us their temples and high places, all save the 
innermost parts of these, which they seemed to hold sacred, with their idols 
wondrously carven and set about with hubs and bells and other heathenish 
trash, whereat some of our loons must needs laugh and much offend these 
poor folk, to the annoy of the graver sort among us. Macilrath, indeed, did 
not laugh, but did worse. For on beholding a great idol or image of stone 
sitting on its hurdies, with a head like to that of a tiger or pard, he must 
needs address it as Dagon and with scornful words urge our people to ding 
it down as the great fish-god of the Philistines was overthrown in the 
temple. 

But Sir Alexander and others did restrain him and force him from the 
darkness of the shrine (for they have no windows) into the hot light of day, 
and all did 


return to the huts they had given us and we partook of their pottage and of a 
thick white drink most unpleasant to the smell. And then did they hand us 
twists of brown leaves rolled tightly, with which we might not skill what to 
do, until at last one brought fire, and placing a roll to his mouth, did 
inbreathe the reek of it, blowing out the smoke to the four airts and then 
towards the earth. And so did we all, and found the smoke right sweet, 
although we might not continue inbreathing it as did these Indians. 

And the night fell and we set guards and slept on the paliasses of grass, 
but in the thick forests near by beasts did yowl and night-birds yammer, so 
that few of us did sleep well. And towards daylight, which comes soon in 
those regions, we were aroused from our couches by the most sore and 
barbarous collieshangie a man ever heard, a dunting of drums and a 
blowing of shells such as might have served to raise the dead on the day of 
judgment. And taking our whingers and arquebuses, we ran to seek the 
cause of it. 

Nor had we far to go, for at the door of that temple in which the tiger- 
headed idol sate we found a great concourse of those Indians, men, women 


and children, with their priests, all horrid in paint and feathers, dizened like 
devils in a purgatory, skelloching and yattering as if possessed, shouting to 
the skies and pointing to us with menaces and right furious looks. And 
when we did ask by signs what had chanced to cause such riot, they did 
seek to hale us within the shrine, to which they pointed as if distraught. But 
our Sir Alexander would not let us enter, and drawing us up in affair of war 
did speak sternly to the people. At last there was silence dead and fearful, 
and our Captain himself entered the place, ordering us to fire at the first 
sign of treachery. And came out again, telling us 


that Dagon had been overthrown indeed, and his image broken into a 
thousand slivers. 

And on his asking right angrily did any among us ken of the deed, we 
one and all did deny the same. And Sir Alexander, minding of Macilrath’s 
wild words and threats of the evening, asked him to step forth. But he came 
not, and on a search he was found not to be among our company. 

Then did we make such a hue and cry for him as would have discovered 
him had he been in the village, searching every hut and shrine. But he was 
not to be found, and on our drawing his likeness, and showing it to the 
Indians, they told us by signs that they knew not of him. And all that day 
we searched the woods and the country round in strong companies, firing 
our arquebuses and holloaing on him. 

Our Captain liked not the mood of these Indians, who were now as fell 
angered against us as they had been kindly afore. So he withdrew us to the 
Unicorn that night, purposing to set sail on the morrow, whether Macilrath 
were found or no, so dire was the temper of these Indians. And he set a 
guard when we got us to our bunks and caused all lights to be dowsed. 

And when mirk fell there came from the shore that melancholy yowling 
of the forest beasts, so that few of us could sleep for it. But this night it was 
louder, and as the hours passed it grew in clamour and dread, so that it 
made a man’s blood run Eke ice. At length so horrid did it become that we 
sat up hearkening to it, and one man, Tony Tait, a mariner from Dundee, 
did swear that it was not the sound of beasts but of devils, for, says he, “I 
do hear the likeness of words and speech in that noise.” And others did also 
so aver. And at the hinder-end such a yell did rise that we knew it to be the 
voice of fiends in the shape of men. 


Nigher and still more nigh it came, a whooping and whistling enow to 
crack a man’s ear-drums, descending to the shore. And then a wild skelping 
of feet on the wet sand and a plunging in the sea, followed by screams of 
the damned, so that we hurry-scurried on deck with our whingers in our 
hands. 

And there we saw in the clear moon a white shape swimming like an 
otter through the black water, followed by a whole coven of dun devils 
garbed in the skins of spotted beasts, who gnashed their teeth as they swam. 
But the white shape swam the swanker, yelping as he swam, and a voice 
among us said: “Guid sain us,’tis Macilrath!” And our coxswain cast a 
rope, which was seized by this Gilbert, who spoiled up it like a jackanapes, 
and louping on deck fell there fair forfoughten. Ere the devil-men below 
might seize on the rope we haled it up, leaving them splashing in the water, 
raving and ranting and claughting the sides of the ship as though they 
would have rent her in pieces. 

Whereat Sir Alexander did discharge an arquebus at them, at the sound 
of which they turned and sped shoreward, yelling and girning the while like 
beasts. And we could see that the shore was now black with folk holding 
torches, skelloching and whistling, and launching boats. Arrows began to 
bizz about our lugs, and stones cast from slings. So our Captain gave orders 
to crowd all sail and, a light breeze serving, we came slowly out of that 
hell, the howling and drone of these devils sounding in our ears till we were 
near a sea-league away. 

And as for Macilrath, we bore him to his bunk, where he lay without 
sound or sign, like a dead man, mother-naked, and seemingly in a dwam. 
And in every part of his body were the marks of teeth, deep and red, and 
stripes and weals so that his flesh seemed 


like breacan. And there he lay, swounded and deathlike, scarce breathing, 
though we salved his wounds and gave him Spanish wine to drink, for at 
water he scunnered, nor would look at it. 

We set all sail for Cuba, hoping there to recoup ourselves for the wastery 
we had suffered in the other Indian land. So great was the heat that a man 
might scarce breathe, and in our haste we had sailed without water enough, 
which in that fierce sun was a dire want, our carles lying lubberly about the 
decks with swoln tongues and spent bodies. And if our days were 


tormented by burning, our nights were made still more evil with lack of air 
and the devilish insects which filled our bunks. 

So we to our rest, if so 1t could be called, and lay sweltering there, fair 
scomfished, as they say in Fife, between watch and watch. And as I 
thrashed about in my sweat I could not help but think on the devildom 
through which we had lately passed, marvelling at the manner in which 
God and the blessed saints do give over whole realms and regions of the 
earth to the Father of Evil. And as I lay, wishing myself back in the 
Kirkgait of Leith, I heard a man’s whimpering among the bunks, and 
jaloused that one grat or mourned in his sleep, then a hotching and blowing 
as of a great body somewhere and a girning like to that of a foumart or a 
wild cat. 

Then on a suddainty I heard the light stound of one louping from his lair 
and creeping cannily through the bunks. And then the skelloch of a hurt 
man, a rally of feet and the light of the watch who cried: “What ails? What 
ails?” A voice, that of Dickon Johnstoun, a stark man out of 
Burrowstouness, cries: “I am bit, fanged deep, by Saint Tony; a light, a 
light here, I beseech you.” And we all gathered 


round. And there was stout Dickon with a deep bite like that of a wolf or 
tod in his brown shoulder. As to who or what had so toothed him he could 
not tell, being in the dark and fell angry, and saying that gin he could lay 
hands on him he would set his craig for him. But we bound up the wound 
and with many curses we got him once more to sleep. 

And scarce an hour after the same chances again, two men being this 
time marked. But this time one did swear that 1t was Macilrath who had 
louped on him. So we flashed the lantern on the Lollard, but there he lay 
still in a deep swound and we could not well credit that so it was, so 
deathly did he seem, scarce stirring. And, amazed, we returned to our beds. 

In the morning none of the men bitten but were in like case with 
Macilrath, all lying as if in a dwam, hideous to look on, and snoring 
mightily, and when they waked dozzened and refusing water. 

The night following this the devil was loosed on the lower deck where 
we Slept, the bitten men rising craftily and like evil sprites, and toothing 
others to the number of nine, so that we had now thirteen men sakless and 
of no account in sailing. And when we did seek to bind these, they turned 
upon us like wolves, howling and snarling, until scarce the boldest would 


go nigh them, so that at last we needs must ding them with belaying-pins to 
get our rest, and that little enow, for they did yelp and how! till dawn till the 
lower deck was liker a kennel than a ship’s waist. But worse was to befall. 

The next night blew one of the tempests of these treacherous latitudes, 
and what then followed was the picture and appearance of hell. For in the 
rolling and pitching of the ship the sick men rose, howling like wild beasts, 
and did make havoc among the crew, so 


that scarce a man who was not bit by one or other of them, and in the end 
only the officers and the watch on deck, among whom was myself, were 
next day in case to man the Unicorn, some twelve in all. And this we did as 
we might, though ill with such a buirdly craft and a kittle, for our ballast 
had gone agley in the storm and we listed evilly. 

All that day we drifted in the doldrums, for in these seas calm follows 
storm as if by enchantment, and we were still far off from Cuba. And that 
night we did resolve to batten down the hatches, so that none might come 
on deck, for we feared the teeth of the bitten men. Weary and forfoughten 
were we and waterless, but we did what men might, believing ourselves 
bespelled or glamoured in these heathenish seas. 

At gloaming a dreadful howling came to us from below, a noise like that 
made by the devil-men on the coast we had fled, mingled with doleful 
chantings and dronings. And so it continued for many hours, until when the 
moon rode high, and night was half gone, the stricken below grew yet more 
wild and delirious, and did dunt madly on the hatches with their nieves, 
calling to be let out with frightful oaths and blasphemies, growling and 
girning the while like tigers. 

Then did they get battens and seek to force the hatches, and when at last 
the wood gave, and they came tumbling forth, we made for the poop-castle 
and from there watched them with guns levelled. Out on the deck they 
rushed like devils from the pit, ganshing and yammering, and ere we might 
stop them, or stretch a hand to succour them, they down the slope of the 
deck made by the list of the ship and cast themselves yelling into the sea, 
one-and-twenty men. A moment we beheld their heads on the sea, then, 
gurgling, they sank. 


How we made Santiago del Cuba I scarce know. For another and still 
another tempest beset us and we thought to founder many times. Solely was 
it by the seacraft of the wight Sir Alexander and the grace of Saint Antony, 
patron of sailors, that we did make the port, broken and in most evil case. 
And when we had spun our yarn, the Spaniards did shake their heads and 
say to us that we had fallen on the coasts of the bad lands where sorcery 
rung and where men did not trade because of the devil’s rule in these 
regions. And that our men had fallen sick of the evil which the French call 
the /oup-garou, and we the werwolf, by which men bitten by any who 
suffer therefrom became as wolves or wild beasts in nature and habit. For 
in these bad lands where we had been, they told us, was a sort or coven of 
men who have the jaguar or small Indian tiger for their god or devil, and 
who seek to take its shape and nature upon themselves by divers means. 

And this coven it was which must have seized upon the apostate 
Macilrath, fit creature as he was for such a horrid witchcraft, and so he did 
smit many innocent Christian men, to their hurt and doom. As for the 
Spaniards, they would scarce handle or buy our cargo, and it was with 
difficulty that we sold it to the Indians at a loss. Nor might we without 
travail prevail on them to lend us seamen to work the caravel back to 
Cadiz, which we did at last, and so to France, where we remained many 
months, for we feared at the first to face the kindred of those who had 
perished, rather sending letters to them telling of the sore tidings, and 
saying that war and wreck had lost them their lives. 

But this is the truth of that voyage at the last and a warning to Scots 
seamen to beware these Western seas, as not for Christian men, and as the 
regions of the Devil and all his works. 


THE GUARDIAN 


ITHIN a cast of Crathie Kirk lived David MacAllan, gnarled by 
wars, a cankered carle, whose niece Sybie had much ado to 
moderate betwixt him and his neighbourhood. Like many another old 
soldier of the simpler days he had become a dominie, a vocation which 
does not always serve to sweeten the temper. Daily acquaintance with 
humanity in the making must drive many a man to sympathize with Elisha. 

One very ancient incumbent, whose lightest remark had come to be 
regarded as oracular, had once said that David was a “devotit” man. What 
precisely the term had signified from these lips no one could fathom. But I 
think I understand. There was more—much more—behind and athwart the 
crabbedness of David MacAllan than any in that place was aware, and 
“devotit” does not always mean devout. Things and persons offered in 
sacrifice, dedicated, doomed, are “‘devotit.” 

It was generally understood in that loose way we have in Scottish 
villages, and which arises from the assumption of a legend rather than the 
comprehension of it, that David MacAllan had fought in the French and 
American wars. He had certainly caddied to the officers of the Black Watch 
when they had played golf on an extemporized course outside the forts at 
New York in 1776, for he had once been heard to say so, and a string of 
wampum hung in his biggin. He would not have it fingered, and it was the 
one thing in the house which grew dust, the brilliant beads glinting 


under the grey like a streak of gloaming colour behind haar. 

It was the child Effie who first saw the queer man in the birken-wood. 
She ran screaming into the kail-patch behind David’s cottage, and fell 
floundering among the green leaves. Sybie, thinking that she had been 
chased or stung by a wasp, ran to pick her up, but she would not be 
comforted. 

“Oh, the muckle black man, the muckle black man!” she screeched. “He 
glowered, he glowered and shuck a’ the feathers on his heid! ... The 
muckle black man! ...” 

Sybie chid, fraked with and petted her, but all to no purpose. And when 
at last she had been packed off home, the girl told her uncle. To her amaze, 
David MacAllan went white as winter and gripped at the cheeks of his 


chair. His lips moved, but what he muttered Sybie could not hear, though 
she gathered it was a prayer. An old soldier has usually to be badly scared 
before he petitions. 

On a suddenty he jumped to his feet and hirpled to the door, where he 
stood peering into the shadows of the birch-wood a stone’s-throw off. It 
was dark as the corners of an etching, windless with the quiet of June. 
David grunted, went back to his scat and took snuff, but the shadows of 
deep trouble were in his eyes and on his brow. Sybie, looking at him 
sidelong, liked him not, and wished deep down that she had told him 
nothing. 

Elshner Greig, the wheelwright, seeking dry timber for wedges in the 
birken-wood, saw what he took to be a large gay bird beneath the boughs. 
“Yon’s a stranger, onywey,” he thought, and stalked it. It went always just a 
little faster than himself, gliding rather than flying. It stopped and seemed 
to turn in its nodding motion, and Elshner saw the whites of eyes in the 


woodland dusk. He stared at them for a couple of minutes and then walked 
speedily away. 

Elshner saw David Mac Allan standing at the door of his cottage and 
told him what he had seen in the wood. To his surprise David laughed, a 
thing he had not been known to do for years—a harsh, hateful laugh, “like a 
deil lauchin,” said Elshner afterwards. 

That evening David went into the birch-wood by himself, and stayed 
there so long that Sybie thought something had come over him. Then 
suddenly he emerged from it, running like a young man. Straight across the 
grass he ran and through the kail-patch, and stumbling into the house fell 
into his great chair like a stricken man, panting, with distorted face and 
shaking limbs. At sight of him Sybie screamed, thinking he had a seizure. 
But at the sound of her he rose, cursing, and bade her be still. 

Now the rumour of this soon got about the village and tongues wagged, 
for David MacAllan was a stark man and not readily daunted, and the folk 
could not well understand what had terrified him so. And that week, 
moreover, he gave up his post as the village dominie, much to Sybie’s 
distress, and daundered about the house and the neighbourhood of the 
birkenwood as though waiting on somebody, or so the folk said. 

And then one night there sounded from the shaw a skelloch so awful that 
it frightened half the village, making the people loup from their beds and 


light their cruisies—a long, savage yell, as fearsome, as eldritch as a 
demon’s cry. Twice it sounded, and they thought how a murder must have 
been done in the shaw. But when David MacAllan heard it he cried out so 
loudly that his yell sounded like the echo of that in the shaw, and he ran in 
his shift, calling for his gun, and using 


strange words that the terrified Sybie could not understand. 

And if he had been strange before, from that day David was an unco’ 
man indeed, stravaiging about like a lost soul and seeming fairly demented. 
And the eyes of him were ever upon the birken-shaw, which he never 
entered again. Sybie, terrified by the rapt loneliness of the man, his 
mutterings, his deep cursings in corners, his long colloquies with himself, 
sought advice from the minister, who, a few days later, took occasion to 
pass David’s house at a time he knew he would be in the garden. And there 
the young man, fresh from Aberdeen College, found the old one, his eyes 
like the windows of a haunted house, his lyart hair on his high forehead like 
a drift of snow on a gravestone. 

“Well, Mr MacAllan,” he said easily, “you enjoy your leisure, I trust.” 

David turned his strange, blank regard upon him. “Enjoy?” he said. 
“Guid sain us,” and laughed bitterly. “Does he that is to be hangit by the 
cral e 

“Tuts, you must not begin to think on the latter end so soon, Mr 
MacAllan.” The minister was used to such forebodings and skilled in their 
amelioration. 

“It’s no the hinner end I fear, Maister Mair,” said old David, with a 
shake of the head. “I’m an auld sodger, as ye ken, and hae lookit on daith in 
mony shapes. But, schir ... there’s some kinds o’ daith een a stark man 
mauna face wi’oot meikle dreid.” 

“Like enough,” Mr Mair was philosophic. “Like enough, my friend; but 
these are far from you. Yours will be a gradual passing away, years hence, 
let us trust, and these you will spend surrounded with the—ah—love and 
respect of your friends and neighbours.” He knew that unless he is 
“respeckit” as well, mere love means little to any Scotsman. 


“Come awa’ in, schir,” David was mysterious, “for I have that to say to 
you that maun be said—aye, and this varra day, I believe.” 


So Marr, a little puzzled, but thinking it an old man’s nonsense, followed 
him into the house, passing Sybie as he did so with a warm word of 
welcome and just the suspicion of a heightened colour. The girl’s cheeks 
blazed, but she stood aside. 

“Sit ye doon,” said David, as though he had said “Let us pray,” and the 
men sat, facing each other, the young one mildly curious, the old distracted, 
furtive. 

“Tis difficult to begin,” David faltered. 

“Take your time, Mr MacAllan,” James Mair was kindly, the decent, 
easy-going young man with a whole lifetime to spend in listening to 
confidences. Why should he not give an hour of that long stretch to 
alleviate the last stumblings of another? 

“Maybe ye’ve heard?” said David MacAllan, groping for a 
commencement. “There’s been unco’ daein’s in amang the birks ootbye, 
schir.” 

The minister smiled. “I did hear somewhat,” he said, “but took small 
notice of it. Village clash, probably.” 

“Aye, aweel it’s no’ hearsay. There’s that, schir, in yon birken-shaw 
would gar the bluid o’ the bauldest on Dee’s shore rin cauld as its deeps. 
Hearken, and lat me say my say in my ain way, and thinkna ye hear the 
word o’ an auld man gane gyte, for I am as wyse as its gien man to be.” 

The minister nodded and closed his eyes. He had been warned that he 
might have to listen to this sort of thing. Well, he would bear it pastorly and 
like a gentleman. 

“In’77 I was with the Black Watch near Saratoga in the Colonies as was, 
wi’ Burgoyne. It was a fell sair 


campaign, and, as ye ken, ended in disaster. We were brigaded wi’ the 
Hessians and a wheen Indians, savages wi’ nae fear 0’ God nor man, wi’ 
whom white fouk should niver hae been in hands. The hale ploy was ill frae 
the first, and we got that we desairved. 

“And near by this Saratoga Springs are great woods, weirdlike and mirk 
as nicht, wi’ gurly winds soughing through them like michty voices, sae 
that nane o’ oor fouk would venture intil them mair nor their ain length. For 
in these woods were savages as had nae ado wi’ the whites, neither British 
nor the Colonial Minutemen, and would as sune rive the scalp frae ane as 


tither. And sae we were avised no’ to gang near thae shaws lest a pented 
face peep oot and an arrow find its mark in oor wames. 

“And ilka day, schir, we found not ane but near a dizzen deid men at the 
verge o’ thae shaws, lyin’ mangled by knives and wantin’ their hair, as the 
Yankees said, for the savages stalked them as we stalk the deer on the 
braes, and seldom in vain. And at last the business became sac serious that 
oor German allies spoke o’ reprisals and offered a reward o’ five guineas 
for ilka wild Indian ta’en deid or alive. 

“Noo, to a callant 0’ five-and-twenty, schir, five guineas seemed like a 
fortin’, and in thae days, Lord be guid to me! I cared no’ a doit for man nor 
deil. But I craved the hale sum to masel, and what did I dae but pick up my 
musket, and in a leather jerkin, stripped frae a deid Minute-man, venture 
intae that forest place a’ ma lane. 

“Tt was mirk as a winter nicht in that gloom, for, mind ye, 1t was October 
month, and it’s richt snell in thae pairts at that season. For near an hour I 
heard naethin’ but the wind amang the half-strippit trees. Ye maun ken thae 
Indians are sae keen in the hearing 


that they can tell by the snap o’ a twig if an enemy be near. But the noise 0’ 
the wind was against this; and I won near a furlong into the woods wi’ oot 
onyane being the wiser. 

“In fact that day, it is my belief, they were no’ as eident as ordnar, for I 
heard soonds in the hert o’ the place which garred me think they were 
haudin’ ane o’ their highdays, and the glint o’ a distant fire made it seem 
sae. Nanetheless I was richt careful, and stalked roond the trunks gin as I 
was following a deer, and at this craft I was richt skeelie, haein’ been gillie 
near-hand this varra place as a young birkie. And it was juist as I peered 
roond a muckle trunk that I gliskit the bluid-red feather and the oily heid— 
syne the nakit broon back o’ the brave, leaning on a tree, no’ ten fit frae 
me, wi’ his bow in his haund. 

“T fair froze. What maun I dae noo? Gin I levelled at him he wud rin and 
I micht miss. No, it were best to lat bleeze at aince. Sae I up wi’ my musket 
and fired low, haein’ some compunction, for I hoped that the cratur micht 
be spared and sent back to his fouk wi’ a warning. 

“He fell flatlins, gien’ the death-yell 0’ thae savages wi’ sic a skelloch as 
froze the bluid in me. Then, in fear that his fallows micht be on me, I ran up 
to him to drag him ootbye. But he focht and scartit like a fou-mart, and I 


was forced to dunt him owre the heid wi’ my piece. Then, for he was nae 
great wecht, I up wi’ him on my shouther, and stauchert oot 0’ the woods. 

“Far awa’ inbye I heard them rinnin’ to the rescue, hootin’ and 
whustlin’. But I had the stert 0’ them, and was a hunder yairds on my way 
to the camp afore they won the fringe o’ the wood. And the Hessians, 
hearin’ the shot, cam’ skelpin’ up, and gied them sic a volley that they fell 
back, howling like lost souls. 


“T bure the chiel to the nearest quarters, and that was the Hessians’. And 
when he saw what I cairret, the muckle black German major grinned like a 
Girnigoe, and gied me the five guineas oot o’ his ain purse, and sent me to 
their mess for a stoup o’ drink. And there I fell into talk wi’ some o’ their 
officers wha spoke Inglish, and they clappit me on the back and gied me a 
muckle jack o’ black beer that made ma heid bizz, and anither forbye. 

“And as I stood there I heard sic a shriek 0’ mortal anguish that the jug 
near fell frae my haund. Ootbye I ran, thinkin’ the Indians were on us aince 
mair—and saw a sicht sae gash that it has never been oot 0’ my dreams 
since—aye nor my days neither. 

“For thae Hessian deevils had set a stake upricht in front 0’ their camp 
and in sicht 0’ the woods, and to it they had bound the sakless Indian I had 
captured. What they were daein’ to him I haena the hert nor the wish to say, 
schir. But it was deil’s wark, and nae savages could hae been mair cruel- 
minded. Ilka time the hapless cratur skirled thae German fiends lauched, 
and the Indians in the wood yelled. It was the picter 0’ hell, schir. 

“Then I minded me that I was a Scot and a Christian man, and custin the 
five gowden guineas on the grund at the black major’s feet I begged him to 
tak’ it back and spare the puir chiel. But he only lauched the mair. I 
supplicated him, but he grew angry and struck me, and I was shouthered 
oot o’ the camp. Sae back I went to my ain quarters, nearhand dementit.” 

Here David MacAllan halted, and looked curiously at the minister, who 
still sat with his eyes closed, almost as if asleep. 

“I fear to tell the rest,” he said, “for it micht weel be disbelieved, sae 
unco’ it is.” 


“You need not be backward with me, Mr MacAllan,” replied Mair, “for 
my sympathy is with you, and it is moreover my duty to listen. I well know 


that the world is more full of strangeness than men think.” 

MacAllan moistened his dry lips with his tongue. “I gie witness that I 
speak the truth,” he said so loudly that the minister started involuntarily. 
“For as I lay that nicht on my pallet, not yet asleep, the flap o’ the tent, 
where I lay my lane, was lifted, and an unco’ shape driftit inby. He was 
clad like the Indians, yet very tall, and his face was as the face 0’ a man wi’ 
muckle een, but wi’ the snout 0’ a beast, pented wi’ reid, white and green 
bars and doubs. And his heid was covered wi’ a great croon o’ feathers 0’ 
a’ hues.” 

The old man’s voice had now fallen to a dreadful whisper. 

“T louped up, but he moved me back wi’ a wave o’ his haund, which was 
like a bear’s paw, and sae grit was his pooer I had to lie prone. Then he 
begood to speak in a roustie, craikin’ voice, and though he did sae in the 
Indian tongue, the unco’ thing was that I kent his drift weel eneuch. 

““Stranger,’ he said, ‘you have caused the death of him whose guardian I 
was, and because of the painful doom he has suffered it is spoken above 
that you also must suffer the like. But the chief of your punishment shall be 
that the day and the hour of it shall remain unknown to you. It may be to- 
morrow, it may be a generation hence. Others have been still more wicked, 
and shall be punished summarily. But the cause lies in you, and your weird 
shall be lingering. Farewell!’ 

“Wi? that, schir, he was gane sae sudden that I couldna well believe he 
had ever been there. But I was to have warranty of his presence. Ye see yon 
bits 0’ wampum, as they ca’t?—-weel, those he left ahint him. 


Nor had the sentry or guard at the camp-lines seen aught o’ ony Indian, 
though I speired and backspeired 0’ them. And I kent that what I had seen 
was nae mortal Redskin, but what they ca’ the otem or guardian spirit that 
ilka brave amang thae fouk is said to hae, a kind o’ protecting angel or 
sprite, as ye micht say. 

“Frae that day to this I hae never had a clear hour’s peace. To my way 0’ 
thinkin’ to tak’ an Indian in war was no’ varra heinous sin, but mayhap the 
moral law o’ that fouk differs frae oors, and they judge a man’s acts far 
itherhand. The Hessian officers whae put the puir cratur to the torture, deed, 
ane and a’, 0’ a strange sickness. Sune eftir, the force was surrounded and 
Burgoyne was compelled to surrender. On reaching Scotland aince mair, I 
was discharged, and cam’ to Crathie, as ye ken. Never hae I seen onything 


o’ the deil’s buckie wha cam’ to my tent that nicht, until three days bypast, 
when I cam’ face to face wi’ him in the birken-shaw yonder, and heard the 
death-yell o’ the Indians sound in the nicht. I ken my end 1s near, minister. 
Naething can save me.” 

The minister sat silent for a few minutes. Then he raised his head and 
smiled. “Dreams, Mr MacAllan, dreams,” he said lightly. “It is plain that 
the events of that dreadful day impressed themselves very vividly on your 
mind, and that imagination accomplished the rest. The imaginative impulse 
has returned, thanks, chiefly, to your having nothing to do. Take my advice 
and occupy yourself with some little hobby which will remove your 
thoughts from such gloomy ideas. You are an educated man. There are lads 
here who design to proceed to the University. Read with them, take an 
interest in their lives and studies, and you will speedily regain your usual 
state of health.” 

David MacAllan laughed bitterly. “It’s no’ ill-health, 


schir, for I’m as hardy as ever, nor is my mind in ony wey affeckit. I tell ye, 
schir ” 

“My friend, the Lord does not permit such things as you speak of to 
happen. You must place your trust in Him, and eschew such vain 
imaginings as those which have seized upon your mind. Seek light and 
mental healing through prayer. Good-night to you.” 


That night a fierce wind blew down from the hills, such a wind as in 
summer-time none recalled for years back, accompanied by a wild lashing 
rain, cold as snow. In the morning several large trees were seen to have 
fallen in the birken-shaw, while many were almost uprooted and leaned 
dangerously above the path which skirted the wood. Sybie, kept awake by 
the storm, had slept late, and it was long after the usual hour when she rose. 

The house was still as death. David MacAllan’s room was silent. The 
girl knocked, but there was no answer. She tried the door. It was locked. 
Alarmed, she went out by the back door and tried to peer through the 
window, but the blind was drawn, and she could see nothing. On the soil 
immediately below the casement was the imprint as of the paw of a large 
animal. 

Distracted, she rushed to the next cottage, no great distance away, crying 
aloud for help. It was quickly forthcoming, and three strong men, followed 


by a small multitude of womenfolk, rushed back to the house. Quickly they 
broke the bedroom door down. 

And there they found David MacAllan on his bed, so hacked and 
disfigured by savage claws, or so it seemed, as almost to be 
unrecognizable. His eyes stared upward with an expression of indescribable 
terror, and round his poor torn throat was twisted, like a horrid necklace, 
the strand of wampum beads. 


THE TEMPLE OF JAGUARS 


LAY shuddering in the darkest corner of Bautista’s dance-house in the 

devastating reaction of peyotl—a dope beside which all others are as 
boudoir sedatives —bitterly cursing the recklessness which had hurled me 
into its tawdry scenery. The sculptured facades of Merida give you the 
impression that the place is all cathedral, inhabited by hooded padres and 
solemn bellringers, but if you venture behind those decorated doorways 
you’d better sharpen your wits on the step —as I had failed to do the 
evening before. 

Ah, the evening before! The blue night had poured into the white, 
enchanted squares. Lamps had made mock-moonlight beneath the trees. At 
a ruinous doorway, carven with the escutcheon of some almost legendary 
conquistador, I was met by the cold whisper of mandolins and the inebriate 
crackling of castanets. I had looked in at the great, barred windows and 
glimpsed the fluttering of rose-coloured skirts, the veiled invitation in the 
eyes of whirling mestizas. The rhythm of my blood sways all too readily to 
this kind of thing, and with the assurance of an habitue I swaggered into the 
place. 

I was made welcome enough. Dance followed dance, almost without 
ceasing. It was warm, mad work. If the Spaniard loves dancing, the Yucatec 
lives for it. I hadn’t a moment in which to make the acquaintance of any 
one of my numerous partners. They say dancing makes for sobriety, but if 
you follow my prescription of that evening, and sandwich in a cooler 
between each bolero, you’d better bespeak your sedan-chair. The 


madness of Merida was upon me and I threw away the little caution I 
normally possess. 

How we danced! Fandango, Spanish waltz and cachucha, with an out- 
of-date turkey-trot at the finish, to make believe we were moderns. If the 
world wants dancing as badly as it seems to do, let it take to the measures 
of Latin rather than Saxon America. I revelled in their riotous but graceful 
abandon. In the mazes of the bolero, or swift fandango, black eyes 
challenged, soft hands clung to mine with feverish pressure. But all I 
craved was the joy of rhythmic motion, the ecstasy of movement to melody. 


Dancing over, refreshments appeared, and peyotl was set on the table for 
the benefit of those who desired oblivion after exercise. It was not unlike an 
onion salad with a dressing of brown vinegar, I thought. A man in gala 
dress assailed it with a fork, as a show-girl attacks a plate of blue-points, 
and rolled his eyes to the clouds and cupids on the ceiling. 

“Good chop?” I asked, amused. 

“Bueno!” he munched vehemently, passing me the bowl with dance- 
house courtesy, as exaggerated as the decoration of the place. “El dulce 
peyotl. If the Senor Inglese has not eaten of it he has not yet lived.” 

I didn’t know peyotl from caviare, but nothing mattered that wild night. 
I grabbed a fork. The pungent warning of the stuff had already moistened 
my eyes, when someone caught my arm and jerked the fork from my hand. 

“Drop it!” commanded a voice in imperious American. “That stuff’s not 
for you—not white man’s dope.” 

I swung round. A woman—a girl, rather—graceful as a Spaniard, chic 
as a Parisienne, was regarding me from under heavy lashes with a smile of 
good-humoured 


contempt. In vinous dudgeon I turned away and, seizing the fallen fork 
once more, swallowed a large mouthful of the forbidden abomination. It 
scorched with all the fierceness of chilli. I cooled my burning throat with 
somebody else’s drink that stood handy—and the rest of the dialogue that 
night was spoken by the other characters. 

So in the late morning a dreary wreck lay I, somewhere in the recesses 
of the Bautista cavern. I won’t describe symptoms. Other people’s are 
always nauseous. But every time they tuned a mandolin or clinked a glass 
my nervous arrangements responded like a _ telephone exchange. 
Occasionally, when my strength ran to it, I groaned. Now and then the edge 
of the portiere behind which I lay was raised, a swift scrutiny of hard, black 
eyes followed, the curtain falling again to pitiless laughter. I prayed that if I 
passed out they wouldn’t find my name on any of my belongings. It would 
be rough on the old people at Chester. 

As I thought of them I groaned again. Once more the curtain was 
sharply drawn and a shaft of sunlight from the high, barred windows cast a 
streak of gamboge upon a skirt of rose-red muslin, like a memory of Degas. 

“How are you taking it?” asked the American voice of the night before. 


“Very malo,” I replied, between chattering teeth. “You were right about 
that native tack.” 

“Silly boy,” she scorned, quite in the Gaiety manner. “What made you 
take it?” 

“You did,” I moaned. “When will you women learn how to deal with 
man in his bottled state? Centuries you’ ve had. He isn’t to be shaken before 
taken.” 

“Men can fend for themselves,” she said, laughing. “Child life, though, 
is particularly woman’s domain. 


If ums is good, nursie’ll fetch urns an antidote, and will ums take it in jam 
or water?” 

Still laughing, she swung away from the curtain and returned in a few 
minutes with half-a-glassful of something brown, potent and evil-smelling. 

“Down with it,” she commanded, “every drop.” 

I wasn’t in a condition to ask any questions. Down it went to the last 
dribble, and in about ten minutes I was on my feet and going through my 
pockets. My five hundred dollars American were singularly reticent — 
refused, indeed, to be found. 

“T was afraid of that,” she said, with her grey eyes very hard upon me 
when I announced the fact in an angry tremolo. “This isn’t the West End, 
you know, Bertie, and a boy can’t carry on in these hot lands as you did last 
night and keep his spendings.” 

I repulsed the thought that she had moved in the conspiracy as if it had 
been another dose of peyotl. I exploded into wicked words and volcanic 
violence. She pressed a small, soft hand against my blasphemous lips. 

“Don’t make a fuss, on your life,” she warned. “You’ll never reach the 
street if you do. Stay where you are and I’Il see what can be done about it.” 

She whisked off, and I sat down upon the bunk on which I had passed 
the night, feeling as sick at heart as I had recently felt wretched in body. All 
I had in the world was in that roll. I had asked to be robbed, I knew, but it 
was hard all the same, now the thing was a fact—brutally hard. I heard 
voices in sharp exchange without—a man’s truculent, but strangely 
nervous, a woman’s imperious, almost menacing. My School of 
Languages’ Spanish couldn’t catch up with the rapid and passionate give- 
and-take of it. Someone thumped a table, to the confusion of many glasses. 


Then followed much cursory Castilian, the rustling of paper-money, a 
swishing of triumphant skirts and a tantalizing laugh—a laugh with such a 
queer note in it that my still unsteady nerves quivered at the sound. 

“T’ve got it all back except fifty Mexican—retained for your ‘board,’ if 
you please—so you’ll just have to make it do. It wasn’t easy. I had to 
describe you as a big friend of mine.” 

“Which I am,” I assured her. “I'll never forget your kindness—never. If 
ever I can repay yo ss 

She looked at me strangely—almost desperately, I thought—as she drew 
back the curtain so that I could pass out. 

“You mean that?” she asked, with a pitiful sort of earnestness. “You— 
you would help a girl to— to as 

“Look here,” I suggested ardently; “can’t I see you again, outside of 
this? What’s a girl like you doing here anyway, among these greasers?” 

“Talking’s not encouraged here,” her voice dropped cautiously. “All the 
same, I should like to see you again. If you really mean it, meet me at the 
Estacion at four this afternoon. We’ll talk Anglo-Saxon and, perhaps, I’ll 
tell you why——_” 

Then I felt that I didn’t want to leave the place so long as she was there. 
Of course she was quick to see that, and hustled me. I shuffled out, to the 
vindictive strumming of mandolins and the homicidal glances of Bautista 
and his courtiers. 

I had some breakfast, and coffee cleared my head. I put in the morning 
lounging in the gardens and lunched in the company of grave planters. 
Then as four o’clock approached I tidied up, and sought the station. 

She was standing at the kiosk. Her dress rather 


emphasized America, and evidently she didn’t underrate the importance of 
being alien in the eyes of masculine Merida. 
Her greeting was reserved and tactful. The houri of Bautista’s tawdry 
paradise and this restrained sefiorita scarcely seemed on bowing terms. 
“Feeling better?” she asked briskly, as I stood before her hat in hand. 
Remorsefully I reported progress. 
“I’m surprised at you,” she declared. “Don’t you know, you silly boy, 
that such places as—as you were in last night aren’t for white Caballeros?” 
“And white senoritas?” 


“There’s a reason,” she said very bitterly. “Besides, I don’t require the 
crutches of experience to carry me around. Let’s go to the gardens and sit 
down. I have a—a sort of feeling that there’s some help in you. White plays 
on the same squares with white in these hot lands, you know.” 

We got into a leafy corner, with two glasses of something syrupy. I took 
in the whole picture of her with vast content—the soft, close curl of her 
warm brown hair, her fine teeth, the very dark grey eyes, the clean and 
perfect curve of figure. She drew off her left-hand glove and showed a 
plain, gold band on the ring-finger. 

“IT hope he’s not about,” I said fervently. “They tell me they’re neat at 
knife-throwing here.” 

“No, he doesn’t throw knives,” she said, with a short, hard laugh. “His 
weapons are—different.” 

She shuddered in the hot shade and her warm cheeks paled. 

“Tell about it,” I coaxed. 

“Well, you’re the only white man in the place I’d care to tell,” she 
mused. “I’ve been selfish. I helped you because I thought you looked 
British enough to— 


to befriend a poor girl, to lift her out of—oh! out of horror unspeakable.” 

“Meaning Bautista’s?” 

“Bautista’s! Bautista’s is only purgatory. The other is infamy, black 
horror—hell itself! There’s something about me ... something.... Don’t 
you feel it? Can’t you see it in my eyes?” 

Agony broke harshly from her. A cloud of anguish travelled across the 
grey eyes. Then she lay back in her chair and laughed—fiercely, tragically. 

“My name was Edna Bardeen,” she said more naturally. “I came down 
here nearly a year ago with the Eight Kentuck Kids. Merida went wild over 
us and we lived for some weeks on the local substitute for candy. Some of 
the men took us seriously and Don Gregorio Cabrera came along.” 

“What, the big henequen planter?” 

“The same,” she replied, with a tightening of the lips. “Well, he worried 
me no end, and at last he proposed. I’m not excusing myself. I knew that he 
was rich and, even although he had a dash of mestizo blood, he seemed a 
gentleman. We were married. For some months everything went all right. 
He couldn’t have been nicer, and I thought there would be no more struggle 


in my young life. Then—then we went to his place in the country—his 
plantation.” 

She paused, and I could see that she was terribly distressed. 

“Don’t tell me if you’d rather not,” I said gently. “I’m with you, 
whatever you keep back.” 

She laid both hands upon mine in a distracted sort of way. 

“No,” she said dryly, “it wouldn’t be fair. It must be now, Mr Prentice. 
You—you think me strange —crazy, perhaps?” 


“What I think about you is—oh, wonderful!” I assured her. “If you are 
crazy J am much more so—since this morning. But I’m talking like a 
Spaniard. Forgive me! I’m listening and I’Il do whatever you want me to.... 
You know that, don’t you?” 

She smiled a little sadly. 

“It’s such a relief,” she said. “Your face isn’t brown—not even tanned 
yet. You’ve such English eyes. You’re a nice boy, though you were 
obstinate and took that peyotl.... Where was I? Oh yes, I said that we had 
gone to Don Gregorio’s plantation, near Tihoo, the famous ruins, built by 
the old natives long ago. At first it seemed heavenly to get out of the town 
into the great, level spaces—miles and miles of sandy hempfields, as flat as 
a stage—-just like a stage stripped of its scenery. 

“But we hadn’t been many days at Tihoo when I noticed a change in 
Don Gregorio. We rode about the plantation—long rides through never- 
ending flatness. At first it was merely his silence that puzzled me —a 
queer, furtive silence. He seemed constantly to be brooding over 
something, and when from time to time I turned to him to ask him a 
question I noticed a look on his face that scared me. I asked him if anything 
was worrying him, but he always shook his head and answered sharply that 
nothing was amiss. But as the slow days went by he became more and more 
gloomy, until at last he began to leave me almost entirely alone. 

“Then I began to hear stories—dreadful whispers—about Don 
Gregorio’s abominable cruelty to the peons on the estate. Even the major- 
domo, hard Mexican though he was, spoke about them almost with tears in 
his eyes—mad, senseless floggings and refusal to supply water. They’re 
slaves, you know—absolute property. The poor things depend entirely upon 
the planters for 


water, which is stored at the haciendas in large reservoirs. One pay-day— 
he paid them in goods—a kind of small riot broke out. Driven crazy by 
some of his brutalities, the peons swarmed about the place, their dark faces 
looking absolutely murderous. They crowded before the house and 
gesticulated excitedly. ‘Balam!’ they cried; ‘balam demonio, balam 
depravado!’ I asked the major-domo the meaning of the word ‘balam’ but 
he merely shrugged his shoulders. Don Gregorio went out amongst them, a 
whip in one hand and a rifle in the other. His face was the picture of 
madness, and at sight of it they ran off like frightened children. 

“Left to myself, I began to take long, solitary rides and rambles about 
the plantation. The ruins, about half-a-mile from the house, were quite 
imposing and interesting, though ruins are hardly in my line. One of the big 
temples was covered with wonderful sculpture —the figures of tigers or 
jaguars. The Temple of the Jaguars, the peons called it. One day, when 
riding past it, I thought I’d like to take a peep at the interior. It was 
dreadfully dark, and as I was afraid of snakes I lit a match. I wasn’t 
prepossessed by what I saw. At one end was a huge statue of a jaguar or 
tiger, crouching like a great cat on a sort of throne and looking down upon a 
carven altar. The air was heavy with a dreadful odour, like that of a 
slaughter-house. All at once a strong feeling of loathing took hold of me. 
The match dropped from my hand, and I ran out of the darkness into the hot 
sunshine of afternoon, thankful to get the odour of the place out of my 
nostrils. 

“T began to loathe Tihoo after that, why, I really could not say at the time 
—instinctively, I suppose. I made up my mind to return to Merida whether 
Don Gregorio liked it or not. I was dreadfully worried by sleeplessness, 
too, for wild beasts of some kind kept up a 


howling all night long, especially during the time of full moon. The noise 
seemed to come from the direction of the ruins, and I asked the major- 
domo if nothing could be done to put a stop to it, but he looked absolutely 
terrified, and made no reply. 

“For some nights the howling ceased and I began to sleep better. Then 
one night I wakened suddenly. The gate leading into the courtyard creaked 
and I heard a soft, furtive footfall, like that of some great animal. 
Something moved outside my window. There was a sudden sharp 


scratching on the glass. I cried out in wild terror, and with a low, snarling 
noise the beast skulked away as softly as it had come. 

“Next day I mentioned the matter to Don Gregorio. He laughed at me, 
viciously, sarcastically. There might be a few jaguars about the more 
thickly wooded parts of the plantation, he said, but none would dare to 
venture near the house itself. Every night I locked the door with the greatest 
care, intending to leave for Merida on the following morning; but each day 
something, I can’t tell you what, a horrible curiosity, perhaps, seemed to 
chain me to the place. That was the odd part of the business—I didn’t seem 
able to quit Tihoo. Then the beast came again, not once but often. Night 
after night it padded softly into the courtyard and crouched beneath my 
window, snarling and scratching at the glass, as if seeking entrance. Once 
or twice it cried in a mewing, appealing way, just like a cat that has been 
shut out. I had a revolver, but was far too scared to open the window and 
fire. At first sleep was out of the question, but in time I grew so accustomed 
to the visitations, which lasted all the time the moon was full, that I ended 
by taking no notice of them. Sometimes I actually slept through it all, as the 
servants assured me. It was useless to speak to Don 


Gregorio, for whenever I mentioned the matter he merely laughed 
scornfully and left the room. 

“Then—with the waning of the moon—the visits ceased. For many 
nights the beast left me untroubled. I grew careless, and once I forgot to bar 
the window. 

“That night I had gone to bed rather sooner than usual, and through 
sheer exhaustion fell asleep almost at once. I woke suddenly. My heart was 
racing in a terrible panic of instinctive fear. Something was scrambling in at 
the window—a long lithe body, animal, and yet oddly human in shape. I 
shrank into a corner and tried to scream, but only a kind of choking noise 
came. I groped for the electric torch which lay on the table beside me, and 
as I did so the thing leaped on the bed like a great cat. I flashed the light on 
it in the hope of scaring it away. Then I saw that it was not an animal, but— 
but—my husband, Don Gregorio, who crouched there like a wild beast 
about to spring. 

“His face was smeared with blood from chin to forehead. His lips were 
drawn back, leaving the teeth bare to the gums, and his body, almost naked, 
was thickly covered with yellow paint, dappled with black spots like those 


of a leopard. There he crouched, snarling —snarling, with eyes now green, 
now red, flashing in swift change like those of a forest beast. Then I found 
my voice and shrieked with all my might. With a roar he leapt at me. His 
teeth sank deeply into my shoulder.... I fainted!” 

“Good God!” I cried. “How utterly horrible! Did no one—no relative, no 
friend of his—have the common decency to tell you before you married 
him that the man was insane?” 

“He’s no more mad than—than you,” she sobbed. “He’s a devil—a fiend 
incarnate. That’s all there is to it.” 


“But I don’t understand... 

“Of course you don’t. Let me finish. Next morning I lay in bed, too 
weak and shaken to rise. He came into the room smiling, affable, quite as 
he once had been; but I held him at arm’s-length. He pretended surprise, 
and when I accused him of—of what he had done laughed loudly, and left 
me, insisting that I had been suffering from nightmare. But the marks on 
my shoulder could not lic. They caused me intolerable pain at first. I did 
everything I could to alleviate it, but in vain. It grew in intensity, darting 
fiercely down the right arm and spreading over the right side. Then it 
seemed to reach a head in a burning, surging torment of agony. For some 
days, I think, I must have been mad. A frenzy of fever was upon me. My 
body seemed scorched—burnt up with the pitiless fire of it. A terrible thirst 
tortured me, but when they brought me water I could not drink it—couldn’t 
even bear to look at it. For three days I lay there, only partially conscious. 
Dreams of the most awful kind ... ghastly dreams ...” 

Once more she broke into restrained but hopeless sobbing. I watched her 
in blank dismay. What awful sleight of native devildom had been done 
upon this woman? The white blood in me rioted to think of it. 

“Come,” I said firmly, “this 1s exciting you far too much—upsetting you 
dreadfully—dangerously. Better not tell me any more to-day. We’ll go....” 

“No,” she entreated wildly. “It is a matter of life and death to me that 
you should know the rest. I trust you. I haven’t anyone else.... For God’s 
sake, listen. The worst is yet to come. During those three days I suffered 
torment unspeakable. On the fourth day my weakness had quite gone. I felt 
unnaturally strong 


and well—drenched with a horrible kind of vitality. In the morning a lazy 
contentment filled me. I dozed fitfully, but did not sleep. Something in me, 
something indescribably wary and subtle, seemed constantly watching— 
watching. At times when I woke I ate ravenously of the food they brought 
me, but still I dared not touch water. As night approached I became terribly, 
vividly awake. Every sound, even the slightest, seemed to attract me. As it 
grew darker I became still more restless. Then the howling at the ruins 
began —a long-drawn wail at first, then a monotonous and continuous 
roaring. Something new in me, something fiercely joyous, responded, and I 
leapt from the bed. The window was open. I crawled through it and, 
crouching low, began to run in the direction of the ruins. 

“T had run only a few yards, however, when my unnatural strength 
seemed to fail me, and I fainted. When I came to I was in bed once more, 
and the woman who had been nursing me was pouring water down my 
throat. No sooner did it touch my lips than a dreadful revulsion seized me. I 
felt a terrible loathing for the instinct of savage ecstasy which had 
possessed me. Burying my head among the sheets, so that I might not hear 
the hideous call from the ruins, I crouched there shuddering, feeling that I 
had escaped some nameless peril. Then, thoroughly exhausted, I fell 
suddenly into the first deep and dreamless sleep I had known for days. 

“In the morning I woke feeling almost like my old self. I made up my 
mind to leave the place without delay, and, taking what money I had, 
ordered my horse to be brought round, as if I were going for a gallop. Don 
Gregorio, I was told, had risen early to visit a part of the plantation some 
miles away. After 


a meal I got into the saddle, and in less than a couple of hours was in 
Merida. 

“T went straight to a doctor whom I had known slightly at the theatre—a 
Frenchman. I showed him the wound on my shoulder and told him 
everything. He dressed the hurt, but was politely incredulous about my 
story. He was quite aware, he said, that there were many strange things in 
Yucatan, but did I mean to tell him that Don Gregorio Cabrera, the great 
planter, was—was—what did he call it—a /oup-garou? 

“TI went to a small hotel in the suburbs, but my slender stock of money 
soon began to dwindle. Worse and worse, I felt the old horror returning— 
an overmastering desire to go back to Tihoo—to the ruins. I fought it with 


all my power. I noticed that if I drank water at the first symptom of this 
feeling it usually disappeared; but there were times when this failed, and 
the struggle was a desperate one indeed. It was necessary that I should get 
work of some kind, for not only had I insufficient to take me home, but I 
felt that only in Yucatan could I learn how to rid myself of the awful 
scourge which had come upon me. 

“IT spoke to another doctor, of sorts, a Yucatec. He seemed to understand 
and advised peyotl as an antidote. It was only to be had, he told me, at 
Bautista’s. I went there to procure it and saw the girls dancing. Here, at 
least, I might be able to pick up a living. I was desperate. Bautista, who had 
once been an overseer for Don Gregorio, and detested him from the bottom 
of his soul, engaged me, probably to spite his old master. Don Gregorio, I 
may say, made inquiries concerning my whereabouts, but never attempted 
to see me, secure, I suppose, in the belief that in the end the desire to return 
to him would prevail. And then—oh, God!—when I felt the urge to go back 
to that awful 


place, I took peyotl. It gave me the most terrible dreams—memories of the 
temple at Tihoo—deeds of blood in wild places. Again and again I took it. 
At times I was very near madness—in Bautista’s. I am sure that strange 
stories circulated about me, for they were all afraid of me. They left me 
severely alone, both men and women. Even this morning I saw that 
Bautista himself was genuinely frightened of me. I suppose the doctor had 
been talking. But I could dance. My white skin was an attraction. That is all 
—everything.” 

I was blaspheming horribly, away deep down in myself. For a while I 
could say nothing. 

“You’re not going back to Bautista’s,” was the first thing that it occurred 
to me to say; “no, by all the white man’s gods!” 

“Then what am I to do?” she faltered, with the docility of the woman 
who knows her thinking is being done for her. 

“You’re going back to your hotel in the suburbs,” I said sternly. “No, not 
another word. I’m going to see the fiend who calls himself your husband.” 

“He’s still at Tihoo,” she said; “you’ll not ‘i 

“T’ll get him there—in his den,” I thundered, standing up. “Let the 
Devil, his master, help him if I get within gunshot of him.” 


““You’re mad to speak like that,” she cried, pulling me down into my seat 
again. “All I ask is to be able to go home without this—this cursed thing 
upon me.” 

“T’m going to kill him,” I growled, a red wave of homicide surging over 
me. “You see why he wanted you?—to make you like himself—an animal 
—a beast-mate. He’s got to die—die—you see?” 

“You’re true to type,” she said, smiling a little, “and I like the type. I 
thought I wasn’t mistaken in you.” 


“I’m going to Tihoo to-night,” I insisted. “I’ll drag his loathsome secret 
out of him before I kill him, though.” 

She cried out, as if in acute fear: 

“Tt will be full moon to-night. He’ll be ... Oh, you can’t go there alone.” 
Then, with a great effort, “I must go with you.” 

“It’s not a woman’s job,” I objected; “besides, you may feel—you might 
be tempted.... No, it’s not a woman’s business.” 

“T called you a boy,” she sobbed. “I didn’t mean it, God knows I didn’t. 
You’re a man, every inch—an English man.” 

We both stood up. Her eyes were soft with worship, shining magically. 
Then she placed her hands upon my shoulders and kissed me full on the 
lips. 

“That settles it,” I said. “He’s got to die now. Let’s hurry things.” 

“But I shall go with you,” she insisted; “I shall go. If it comes to dying 
—then, Ill die with you.” 

In a wild tumult of emotion we hurried through the quaint streets, 
talking—talking. My blood was at killing-heat. Red was my colour. We 
went first to the little suburban hotel where Edna had stayed before, and 
there she registered. Then we went to Bautista’s, to get her things. I won’t 
tell you what I said or did to the old ruffian. But when I came out, carrying 
a portmanteau and bandaging a cut wrist at the same time, he was busily 
engaged in counting the gilt stars on his gaudy ceiling. We took Edna’s 
traps to the hotel, ate, hired horses, and by nine o’clock were cantering 
along the dusty road to Tihoo. 

Between broad fields of henequen we galloped through the cool 
cleanness of moonlight. I grew calmer, more judicial in my murderous 
intent, but not a whit 


less minded to slay. It was not murder, I told myself, it was justice—justice 
to a woman of my race, to a woman I loved—had loved for ten hours. Ten 
hours! Ten centuries! Conscience, the curse or the blessing of the Anglo- 
Saxon, the abhorrence of the primitive, was mingled in me with a personal 
detestation of the miscreant who had used this dear woman of mine in such 
despite. On we cantered, side by side, speaking little, yet very near each 
other. 

After an hour and a half’s riding the long, low outlines of great buildings 
rose out of the sea of sandy plain—great parallelograms of masonry, 
washed into yellowness by the moonlight, looking like huge carven boxes 
of old ivory. Beautiful they were in the massive perfection of their 
sculptured friezes and the bewildering detail of frescoed wall and crested 
roof, but to me, then, they were mere joss-houses—the haunts of demons to 
be exorcised. 

As we drew our horses in to a walk Edna suddenly pointed westwards 
with a cry of alarm. I looked in the direction of her outstretched whip and 
beheld a fierce, red glow burst all at once upon the blue and silver night, 
like a scarlet blossom upon the heart of a still lake. A drift of smoke 
overswept the moon. The harsh sound of fire came to our ears. 

“The hacienda!” she cried. “It’s on fire.... Something’s happened.... The 
peons, perhaps....” 

We spurred our horses and dashed into an avenue of eucalyptus, orderly 
as the approach to an English manor-house. The blaze before us quickened 
with the almost magical rapidity of fire in the heart of timber dried by 
centuries of equatorial sun. As we neared it sparks flew past us. The place 
burned like a house of paper. Within ten minutes from the time we had first 
observed it the roof fell in, with an uproar of crashing 


beams, the arms of flame which had dragged it into the furnace beneath 
lighting up the sculptured walls beyond, as stage-fire blazons the cardboard 
castles of spectacle. An intolerable wave of heat surged over us. The horses 
balked and whinnied. 

“No use staying here,” cried Edna, through the racket. “The ruins— 
come!” 

She turned her horse’s head and cantered down an alleyway fringed by 
cactus, leading to a beaten track between the hempfields. I sensed disaster 
in the burning air as I looked full in the frowning faces of the temple walls, 


now drenched in the colours of fire and heavy with the strange symbols of 
forgotten men. 

With a sharp turn of the rein Edna pulled up her moro and, ere I could 
help her, slid out of the saddle. We hobbled the horses and crept cautiously 
forward. Not a sign of human presence was visible, and the only sound was 
that which came from the burning hacienda, now slowly sinking into ruin. 
Crouching low, we approached the largest of the three great temples. I held 
my revolver in readiness—but nothing emerged from the doorway, where 
grotesquely carven figures danced like red shadows in the flicker of the 
sinking flames—no shape of horror, human or half-human—not even a hint 
of presence behind those silent walls. 

We halted and looked at one another in awful inquiry. Moments of 
intolerable silence seemed to pass. Then I started, and Edna screamed. A 
groan, dreadful in its hopeless anguish, came from the darkness of the 
temple. 

“Keep back!” screamed Edna, clutching at my sleeve. “For God’s sake, 
keep back!” 

“I’m going in there even if I have to face the Devil 


himself,” I told her sternly. “I’1l come back—don’t be afraid.” 

With Edna’s electric torch well in front of me I dashed between the jaws 
of that consuming darkness. The thin shaft of light I threw before me 
showed me but little at first in the solid gloom of the place. Then a gigantic 
shape gathered and grew out of the deeper shadows, a form overlaid with 
an opulence of carven symbol and crowned with the grinning mask and 
cruel fangs of the forest jaguar. Beneath was a single slab of stone, brightly 
speckled with blood but lately shed. I swept the slender beam of light down 
upon the flagged floor and staggered back, for there, in hideous guise, lay 
the bodies of seven men, daubed with yellow paint and dappled with the 
sable spots of the beast-god they had worshipped. 

As I flashed the lamp in their blood-smeared faces I saw that all save 
one were dead—hacked and mutilated by the keen machetes of Yucatec 
peons. I knelt beside the wretch who still breathed, and pillowed his painted 
head on my knee. He opened his eyes. 

“Fly, Sefior,” he whispered brokenly. “The peons are in revolt.” 

“Don Gregorio?” I asked. “What of him?” 

“Dead,” he moaned. “He lies beneath the altar.” 


“What is the meaning of this horrible mummery—this savage disguise?” 
I asked. “Tell me, if you wish to die with a clean conscience.” 

“T will tell you,” he murmured; “it matters not now. We were the seven 
Balam, priests of the holy jaguar, saturated with his spirit, bearing the 
marks of his sacred fangs—countless generations of us—we and the 
women who bore our children—our whole kindred. Now, alas! our race 1s 
no more. The peons hated Don Gregorio, because he took their children 


for the altar. Jaguars we were at the time of the full moon, rejoicing in 
sacrifice.” 

“Tell me,” I pleaded solemnly, “how one may be purified from the taint 
of the jaguar? One I love is so polluted. Tell me, as you hope for mercy.” 

“Ralph!” cried Edna from without, in great fear. 

“All is well,” I replied. “Don’t be afraid.” 

The dying man raised himself a little. 

“That is the Sefiora’s voice,” he said weakly. “I was Don Gregorio’s 
major-domo, and she was kind to me.” 

“It is she who would be free,” I said. “Come, the remedy, quick.” 

“Alas, I do not know it!” he said, in failing tones. “Seek Dr Francia ... 
Dr Francia ... in Merida. He knows. He himself was once a Balam.” 

His head fell forward. He was gone. I rose to my feet, crossed to the 
altar and flashed the lamp on the distorted face of Don Gregorio, whose 
body lay there, huddled in painted horror. Of how it looked I have no wish 
to write. One should not speak of such things. Then I groped my way out of 
that vestibule of hell, and breathed in immense relief as I stepped into the 
moonlight once more. 

I found Edna crouching beside the horses, as if seeking companionship. 

“Come,” I said, and helped her to mount; “let us get away from here as 
quickly as possible.” 

“You saw ... him?” she asked fearfully, glancing over her shoulder at the 
black mouth of the temple. 

“Yes. He is dead. The peons overcame their terror of him at the last.” 

“Did he speak? Did he tell you ...?” 

“No, but another, the major-domo, gave me a clue. I will follow it at 
once—this very night.” 


We didn’t spare our horses on the way back, but it was midnight when I 
left Edna at her hotel and went in search of Dr Francia. What passed 
between the old man and myself matters not. But when I left his house half- 
an-hour later I carried a small phial tightly clasped, as a man carries a thing 
of price inestimable. 


Some months later, man and wife, we sailed for Brazil. Francia had not 
deceived me. In time, Edna was freed from the taint of the tooth of her 
jaguarlike husband, who, more beast than man, through the ceremonial 
transfusion of jaguar blood into his veins and into those of his ancestors for 
generations before him, had inoculated her with the hateful virus of 
lycanthropy by means of the savage wound he had inflicted on her. 

Never again have I eaten of peyotl. But I confess that when the dark 
nights of the rainy season march down from the mahogany forests on the 
hills above my estancia I mix myself a stiffer whisky-sting than is my sober 
wont, so that my dreams may not be troubled by memories of those 
shadow-haunted shambles in far Tihoo. 


THE SORCERESS IN STAINED GLASS 


S I went through the rooms at Easterbeck, measuring, arranging and 
A planning, I was trying in a half-hearted way to smother the 
resentment I felt that Oliphant should have saddled me with the whole 
business of finding a suitable centre from which to make our excursions 
into Cumbrian folklore. It grew upon me that it was typical of our 
connection that the drudgery should fall to me and the advantages to him, 
and I began to regret the compact which bound me to a five years’ 
residence on a bleak coastline, even though the programme we had 
proposed to ourselves was of surpassing interest to a collector of rural 
tradition. But it was only when I came to the dismantled apartment which 
had once served as a private chapel, and which we intended to make a 
library, and set to work to measure out the space to be occupied by 
Oliphant’s books, that I realized what I had let myself in for. “Oliphant,” I 
spluttered, as I pressed the tape-measure against the chill stone, “Oliphant 
—always Oliphant. Grand aerodrome, this, for him, the old balloon, what?” 
Easterbeck was a rather tumbledown tenement, the hunchbacked roof of 
which covered the ruins of former splendour, for it still contained several of 
the original apartments of a manor-house of the fifteenth century. It was 
furnished with real Victorian comfort, and as a short passage from the cosy 
parlour led to the empty chapel, or oratory, the place seemed admirably 
adapted for use as a book-room. Long, narrow and high, it had that 
atmosphere of repose associated with things bookish, and as the three 
windows were well set 


up in the wall, and filled with coloured glass, the lighting seemed gratefully 
mellow and subdued. One of the windows, indeed, struck me at once as 
remarkable for beauty of colour and design. It represented a female figure 
of life-size, clad in voluminous scarlet draperies and the horn-shaped 
headdress of the fifteenth century, posed in a graceful attitude, and holding 
in one hand what appeared to be a piece of rope, twisted and tied in 
numberless and intricate knots. Above the quaint headgear a cloudy sky 
was represented, which seemed gathering as for tempest, and a ship of 
clumsy medizval rig labouring in a storm-tossed sea. That legend should 
be so closely associated with the very place we were to produce our book in 


seemed to me a good augury for its success—only anything / discovered, 
anything J wrote on the subject, would partly be credited to Oliphant, bless 
his mammoth name! 

Oliphant was not to squeeze into the place for another week at least. 
Looking round the cosy little parlour, I at once concluded that it was much 
too confined for a—a person of his bulk and habits. The sofa was at least 
two sizes too small, and I had to add a leaf to the table. I felt convinced that 
he would bump his head against the swinging lamp, for stationary objects 
have to accommodate themselves to Oliphant. 

When I tackle the arrangement of a room, and especially of a library, I 
work on with feverish restlessness until things begin to look shipshape, so 
that for night after night, shortly after my arrival at Easterbeck, I pegged 
away in the chapel, setting up the bookcase sections and unpacking the 
crates of volumes by the light of the single paraffin lamp I had suspended 
from one of the black roof-beams. And as I worked I had a queer sensation 
that the window painted in the likeness of the scarlet lady was always with 
me. The clear 


silver of the March moon lit up the rich colours of her robe with startling 
vividness, and its red shadows dabbled the dark flagstones with which the 
place was paved in painted moonshine. As I unpacked crate after crate of 
books I marvelled at the colour sense of the old artists in glass, and, while 
discussing my solitary supper, puzzled and pondered over the significance 
of the emblems with which the painter had seen fit to surround the Lady of 
the Window. 

Smoking a last pipe, I heard the wind rise outside and wail, or rather 
growl, in the chimney above the hearth by which I sat. March would 
certainly assert itself on the Cumbrian coast if anywhere, I thought, as I 
knocked the ashes out of my clay and returned to the chapel. At the door I 
recoiled in agitated amazement. The reflection cast by the window upon the 
flagstones had grown so sharp and vivid as to appear a duplicate of the 
painted casement itself. The shape of the Lady in Scarlet lay outstretched 
before me with living and startling clearness. With a sense of unreality I 
noticed that the reflected shadow appeared more substantial than its crystal 
original. It seemed almost as if a living but motionless woman reclined on 
the stones at my feet. The immobile features were instinct with expression, 
and the eyes, though fixed, seemed bright with vision. Of a sudden I was 


drenched in a coldness of dread, and, stepping backward, I fumbled for the 
handle of the door, closed it with a bang that set every nerve awrack, and 
stumbled along the passage to the parlour, where I clung to the back of a 
chair and groped for the reins of reason. As I stood thus the wind outside 
rose like a wordless threat, and when I lit myself to bed, after a stiff whisky, 
I heard the trample of tempest on the cliffs and the rush of the wind-driven 
sea on the beach below. 


When I came down to breakfast next morning a strong westerly wind 
was blowing in from the Irish Sea. During the afternoon it abated 
somewhat, and by evening only an occasional gust showed that it had not 
entirely departed. I had been busy all day making a classification of 
volumes into subjects, and as lists of these were before me I had no need to 
enter the chapel. And then I discovered that I had made no provision for 
Oliphant’s many folios. Oliphant has a tendency to bigness, even in books, 
and a number of them would require a shelf about as deep as a steamer’s 
bunk. With a burst of irritation I blundered through the passage, fumbling 
for matches in my pockets the while. Oh, I wouldn’t require them. The door 
opened upon brilliant moonlight. I entered—and came face to face with the 
Lady in Scarlet! 

I staggered back against the wall, helpless with the paralysis of sudden 
shock. The red shape swayed before me among circles of thin moonlight, as 
if in rhythm with the wind gusts outside, one hand waving the fragment of 
knotted rope. In a frenzied hope that what I saw was illusion I glanced at 
the window. /t was empty! 

It was no improvement in my state of collapse which gave me strength 
to leave the place. Indeed, I crawled from it painfully and like a wounded 
man, every inch of my progress marked by those staring eyes of crystal. I 
staggered through the parlour, leaving the lamp still lighted, and tumbled 
up the staircase to my bedroom, where I threw myself, without undressing, 
upon the bed, and fell almost at once into the sleep of nervous prostration. 

Late next afternoon Oliphant arrived. He seemed surprised at the 
warmth of my greeting. Taking advantage of my evident satisfaction with 
his presence, he 


at once commenced to grumble at the surroundings. He ostentatiously went 
through the parlour door sideways, and the lamp clanked and clattered to a 
blow from his head. He at once dubbed the parlour “the hatbox,” and when 
I told him we were both to work there he trumpeted loudly. He was vastly 
pleased with the library, however, and at once got interested in the Scarlet 
Lady. Of course, I said nothing to him regarding my experience. The 
elephant is a sagacious animal, but one does not confide in it regarding the 
supernatural. That night we sat late, smoking and discussing our plan of 
campaign, and Oliphant mellowed somewhat under the influence of his 
pipe and glass, admitting that the house was at least cosy if deplorably 
diminutive. 

Our work necessitated a good deal of going about amongst the people 
from one end of the county to another, and for about a week we had ample 
opportunity to do so, for the weather conditions were admirable. But 
towards the end of that time it began to rain—a heavy, sullen downpour, 
which confined us to the house for four days. 

On the evening of the last of these days of deluge we were sitting by the 
fireside, smoking and talking, when I heard the wind begin to sough and 
groan in the chimney. 

“Wind, eh?” grunted Oliphant. “Queer it should have rained so steadily, 
Falconer, without a puff of it—on this coast, especially.” As we smoked on, 
the wind rose, with startling suddenness, to half-a-gale. 

“It'll be great guns to-night,” said Oliphant. “Blow everything away 
except the moon, if I’m not mistaken.” 

I scarcely heard him. What, I wondered, was going on in the chapel next 
door? 


“Oh, Oliphant,” I said suddenly, my mind made up. “Have you ever seen 
that window—the one with the Scarlet Lady, you know—by moonlight?” 

“No,” he muttered, pipe in mouth. “Why, Falconer?” 

“You—you should,” I faltered. “It’s—wonderful.” 

The elephant, they tell us, is an inquisitive animal, and my colleague 
raised his massiveness out of the sofa with something like celerity and 
rolled into the passage connecting the parlour with the chapel. I followed 
expectantly and, if the truth be told, not without a feeling of malicious 
satisfaction. What Oliphant saw and what I saw over his shoulder caused 
him to turn and dash from the place like a great beast in panic. Swept to the 


floor by the mighty rush of him, I lay for a moment looking up at the 
swaying scarlet figure with the terrible crystal eyes. Then with a bound I 
regained my feet and found myself in the parlour, watching Oliphant absorb 
a tumblerful of neat whisky, which he could scarcely hold in his shaking 
hand. 

“Falconer,” he trumpeted, in a minor key, “you knew of this. You had no 
right ss 

“It’s none of my doing,” I protested; “no trickery.” 

“I—I know that,” he nodded, looking very grey. “I see now how some 
people are convinced of—such things. Oh, confound it, Falconer, we can’t 
share the place with that!” 

From that time we were careful to procure such books as we required 
from the library during the hours of daylight. More than once, however, I 
felt compelled to enter the chapel at night, but without result. For weeks we 
had no wind. April and nearly the whole of May were entirely lamblike in 
their quiet. Our researches quickened apace, assisted by fine weather and 
good roads. But towards the end of May the westerly 


wind, never very far away on this coast, began to assert itself once more, 
and at nights I could hear its warning wail in the deep parlour chimney. 

One night I sat waiting for Oliphant, who had been on an excursion to a 
point at some distance from Easterbeck. At last I heard him in the hall; the 
door was violently flung open, and he rolled into the parlour, his huge body 
twitching and his face the colour of ashes. With a shaking hand he pointed 
in the direction of the chapel. 

“The window!” he gasped. “It’s empty—empty, Falconer. I passed it 
outside a moment ago. Just—just the shape left in the glass—nothing 
more!” 

“The shape,” I quavered; “the shape, you say?” 

“Yes,” he spluttered fiercely, “I looked through—I climbed on the sill 
and looked through the gap. Oh, Lord!” 

“What—what did you see, Oliphant?” 

” T saw the reflection of the Scarlet Lady rise from the stones, where it 
lay, and stand upright.” 

He gulped down the glassful of spirits I handed him. “Falconer!” he 
said, laying down the tumbler, “I’m going to smash that window.” 

“Oh, Oliphant,” I cried. ““Vandalism—pure vandalism.” 


“Vandalism be hanged!” he said harshly. “We can’t go on living next 
door to a thing like that.” 

“Couldn’t we — er — remove the window?” I suggested. 

“To become a nuisance elsewhere?” he roared. “No, Falconer, the devil’s 
in the thing. It must be pounded into sand—pounded into sand, you hear? 
—and the fragments thrown over the cliffs into the sea.” 

“But shouldn’t we get to the bottom of the business 


first, Oliphant?” I objected. “Surely you won’t be satisfied unless you do?” 

“T don’t know that I want to go any further into the matter,” he answered 
sulkily. “What can we discover? These things are inexplicable.” 

“Well, I don’t intend to allow things to remain as they are,” I said 
decidedly. “To-morrow, if the wind holds, ’m going to keep watch—in 
there.” 

“Why if the wind holds?” he asked. 

“Because I have noticed that—that the appearances synchronize with 
windy nights. If it blows half-a-gale to-morrow night I’m going to view 
things from a point of vantage. Will you bear me company?” 

“Oh, very well, Falconer,” he agreed. “I only hope that we’ll emerge 
with our reason intact. The easier way seems to me to smash the beastly 
thing.” 

Next day I made my preparations in the chapel, into which I carried a 
large, battered screen I found in one of the attics. This I placed in such a 
position that by peeping through one of the many holes with which it was 
riddled we could command a complete view of all that went on in the place. 
When night fell I knew we were not to be disappointed, for it blew a 
veritable hurricane. Looking from the dormer window of my bedroom I 
saw the waves hurl themselves in white madness upon the cliffs. The sky 
was cloudless, however, and when at last darkness fell the moon did not fail 
us. 

While the twilight still lasted, Oliphant and I concealed ourselves behind 
the screen. From the first, I think, our attention was riveted more on the 
window than on the reflection it cast. As our eyes travelled from one to the 
other we could see the painted shadow wax brighter as the figure in the 
casement waned correspondingly. At length the coloured shape on the 


flagstones seemed to our eyes as though it had been removed from the 
window and placed upon the ground. As we remarked its vivid hues and 
sharpness of outline we were startled to see its original in the window “go 
out” like a quenched light. Then, as we stood in a fascination of terror, we 
saw the reflection of the Scarlet Lady rise slowly from the stones and flash 
into life and movement. Dreadful as was the sight, it appealed, to me at 
least, as weird and fantastically beautiful. The richly painted hues of the 
gown and headdress were softened by the moonlight into colours of tender 
radiance, and as the wind rose and fell the figure seemed to sway to the 
rhythm of it, raising its right hand, in which it held the knotted rope, as if in 
incantation. As we looked, her fixed and glassy features assumed the 
expression of one who listens. Taking the cord in both her hands, she 
plucked at it feverishly and desperately with her long, white fingers, 
twisting and straining at it as in an agony. 

“My God, Falconer, what’s she doing?” asked Oliphant, in a whisper. 

“Loosening it—one of the knots,” I hissed back. “See.” 

With a look of triumph in her crystal eyes the Scarlet Lady shook the 
rope, as if freeing it from a coil. Instantly, or so it seemed to me, the wind 
rose in a shrieking violence of hurricane, shaking the chapel like a hut of 
planks. I felt Oliphant’s huge built tremble at my side. Then, ere I realized 
what he was about to do, he had dashed down the screen, and the howl of 
the wind was mingled with the staccato of revolver shots. There was a 
crash of splintering glass above us, and looking at the direction whence it 
came I saw that the window which bore the painted effigy of the Scarlet 
Lady stood against the cold moonlight in broken and 


jagged destruction. As for the living reflection which had stood before us a 
moment before, it had vanished. 

“Oliphant,” I cried, “what have you done?” 

“T aimed at—at her,” he said lamely, “not at the window.” 

That night, by the blaze of a couple of powerful motor-lamps, we raised 
the flagstones upon which the reflection of the Scarlet Lady had been wont 
to fall for more than four hundred years. We found a stone coffin containing 
a little dust, the remains of a robe or pall of red velvet, a piece of knotted 
rope and a written parchment. This, Oliphant, a consummate master of the 
intricacies of black-letter, pored over until past midnight, and when he 
raised his head from the task he looked very grave. 


“She was both a sorceress and a wrecker, Falconer,” he said huskily. 
“You remember the old story that witches sold winds bound up in knots, 
which when untied unloosed a storm? Well, it seems that’s what she did, 
loosing her devilish spells whenever a ship ventured near this ironbound 
coast. Her name? Let it rest. After all, she was a woman.” 

“Oliphant, what are you about?” I cried. But before I could snatch at it 
the parchment had been licked up by the great fire which burned on the 
hearth that chill May night, and as its ashes disappeared up the wide 
chimney the wind seemed to me to rise with the shriek of a demon. 

“Do you hear that, Oliphant?” I asked. 

And then I saw that he had loosed the last knot in the rope. 


THE CARPET WITH A HUNDRED EYES 


ON ELIGIO’S apartment, vast, bleak, almost intolerably forbidding 
D in the gloomy starkness of its colonial atmosphere, oppressed me at 
first sight as no room has ever done before or since. As the great folding 
doors swung open to give me entrance I recoiled, at the impulse of some 
suddenly awakened instinct—gave back at the sight of the high grey walls 
with their crumbling plaster escutcheons, the dreary half-light made by the 
thick canopies which obscured even the ardent Mexican sunshine, the 
monstrous shadows thrown by the ponderous carven furnishings. 

But although the appearance of the great, sombre room chilled and 
repulsed me I was so fearful of leaving it without the promise of 
employment, so desperately afraid to step back into the sunshine where 
hunger and want awaited me, that I overcame the aversion I felt, and, grim 
as the place undoubtedly was, forced myself to look upon it as a possible 
refuge from the wretchedness without. 

I had replied to Don Eligio Lacerda’s advertisement for an English 
secretary, and somewhat to my surprise had received a note requesting me 
to call at his house at Chapultepec, one of the suburbs of Mexico City. It 
was a massive but rambling building, evidently dating from colonial times, 
situated almost in the shadow of the Hill of Grasshoppers. Without delay I 
was shown into Don Eligio’s presence. His desk was placed almost in the 
centre of the great room, and as I entered he raised his head sharply, and 
stared at me with lustreless eyes. As I crossed the very considerable space 
which 


separated us I had a good opportunity for examining my would-be 
employer. Never had I seen a face so intensely pale, or eyes so lifeless. In 
contrast with the unnatural pallor of the features were the lean, brown 
hands which lay folded in front of him. He did not rise in the usual 
courteous Mexican fashion, but leant forward in his seat, still regarding me 
with that dull, lack-lustre stare. 

“It 1s true that I desire an English secretary,” he said, in answer to my 
question, and looking up at me with his heavy, sleepful eyes. “Tell me your 
history.” 


I gave him a brief outline of a very ordinary experience. In my 
eagerness, I remember, | laid stress upon the small triumphs of a public 
school and university career, told him how the lure of Mexico had been 
strong upon me from boyhood, and how on arriving in the country I had 
been robbed of the little I possessed by unscrupulous mining agents. As I 
spoke his eyes took in every detail of my appearance, and when I had 
finished he closed them for a moment, as if in thought. In the fear of 
rejection I anxiously scanned his features. A feeling of revulsion seized me 
as I gazed on the white profile, with its dreadful resemblance to a death- 
mask. Suddenly he opened his eyes, and a furrow, deep and decisive, 
appeared on his high brow. 

“You will suit me,” he said, in a low, rapid voice. “It will be necessary 
that you reside in this house. I am in arrears with my English 
correspondence, so the sooner you can begin the better.” 

I assured him that I could take up my residence that very day, and on the 
same afternoon I was seated at a table near the window, occupied, to the 
exclusion of everything else, with the translation of his carefully phrased 
Spanish. When I had finished the batch of 


letters he had given me, I placed them before him for signature. 

“You will find a typist in the anteroom,” he said, without examining 
them, or even looking up. “You may take them to her.” 

Somewhat surprised to learn that so modern an appliance as a typewriter 
was installed in surroundings almost medizval, I opened the heavy door to 
which he had pointed, and found myself in a small but comfortable room. 
A girl was sitting at a table placed in front of the window, her deft fingers 
moving rapidly over the keys of a typing machine. 

“Your pardon, Sefiorita,” I said formally, “I am the Sefior Elliot, Don 
Eligio Lacerda’s new English secretary.” 

She rose with a start, and faced me. There was something like fear in her 
great, appealing eyes. She was petite and refined-looking, and had an air of 
racial distinction which I could scarcely reconcile with her position. But 
that she had been badly frightened by my rather abrupt entrance was plain, 
for the colour had left her cheeks, and she gazed at me with an intensity of 
apprehension that amazed me. 

“T have startled you, I fear,” I said awkwardly. “I should have knocked, 
but did not wish to disturb Don Eligio.” 


“By no means, Senor,” she replied, in some agitation, yet with the innate 
politeness of the Mexican of all classes. “It is a privilege to know you. 
Indeed, I am very glad that you have come here. This place is—dull, 
sombre, and I have often longed for a fellow-worker.” 

Although obviously nervous, she spoke quite frankly and with no trace 
of shyness. 

“You reside in the house, perhaps, Sefiorita?” I ventured to ask. 


“T do,” she answered, repressing a little shiver. “Don Eligio prefers it.” 

“Then I hope that we may be great friends. So far I have made none in 
Mexico.” 

She laughed with charming spontaneity. 

“It is easy to see that the Sefior Elliot is English,” she said, still laughing. 
“A Spaniard or a Mexican would have smothered me in compliments. But, 
perhaps you are an American?” 

“No,” I replied, “I am English—or Scottish, to be more precise.” 

“Oh, then, I have offended you,” she cried, with a quick flush of distress. 

“By calling me American?” I cried. “It is a compliment, Sefiorita. We 
English-speaking people are all of the one family, you know.” 

“Ah, so are we Mexicans and Spaniards,” she replied. “But we hate— 
detest each other. And the Mestizos dislike us both. Don Eligio—he is half 
an Indian, and he hates—execrates all people of Spanish blood.” 

So Don Eligio was a half-caste with a grudge against all of Castilian 
birth! 

“He has asked me to hand these papers to you for typing,” I explained, 
fearful that Don Eligio would become suspicious of my prolonged absence. 
“You know English?” 

“Fairly well,” she replied. “And if your writing is clear—ah, it is clear, 
Senor. I shall have no difficulty with it, I can see. You will pardon me if I 
proceed with my work now.” 

“You have not told me your name,” I objected. “May I ask it?” 

“Francisca Alvarado,” she replied simply. 

“T shall not readily forget it,’ I said. “It is that of one of Cortés’ most 
famous captains, is it not?” 


At the words she grew deadly pale, and turned to her typing machine 
once more, in evident confusion. Feeling that I had made a blunder, I 
withdrew hastily into the shadowed quiet of the larger room. 

Life in Don Eligio’s perfectly appointed household worked with all the 
smoothness of a machine, so smoothly, indeed, that for some days after my 
arrival I scarcely noticed the passage of time. I was given a small apartment 
at the top of the great rambling house, where the evenings passed drearily 
enough. I seldom ventured out of doors, for my experience in the city itself 
had been of such a kind that I resolved in future to be wary of making 
acquaintances. So, my work done, I smoked and read in my own room. 
Don Eligio seldom took notice of me, unless to hand me a batch of letters 
for translation. Most of these, so far as I could glean, seemed to be 
connected with political affairs, but to whom they were ultimately 
addressed I was not made aware. The language in which they were 
couched, too, was so obscure as to throw little or no light upon the hidden 
meaning which I felt, rather than knew, they contained. 

At first I had been so much engaged in mastering the details of my new 
employment, that I had not had much opportunity of gaining more than a 
general idea of my surroundings. Occasionally, however, Don Eligio was 
absent for several days at a time, and as he usually left me with but little to 
do, I began, quite unconsciously at first, to examine the many curious 
articles his extraordinary room contained. Almost directly behind his chair 
stood an immense piece of furniture of a type and workmanship altogether 
unfamiliar to me. It was made of some exceptionally hard wood, and every 
square inch of its surface was richly carved with grotesque symbols, 
regarding the purport of which I 


could not even hazard a guess. Serpents writhed and twined upon its sides, 
and in the centre of each of its two doors leering faces, crowned with 
feathers, were surrounded by an intricate wealth of ornamental detail, 
which had for me not the faintest significance. A lamp of bizarre 
appearance and extraordinary workmanship hung from the roof, and even 
the chair in which Don Eligio sat was so unlike anything European or 
Asiatic as to make me conclude that it must be of native workmanship. 

But most striking of all the curious things that this repellent, yet 
fascinating, room contained was the wonderful carpet which occupied a 
portion of the spacious stone-flagged floor, and which lay in all its arresting 


display of colour and pattern between Don Eligio’s desk and the door. As 
no furniture was placed upon it, not even a chair or settee, it was easy to get 
a full view of it in all its beauty or hideousness—for to this day I cannot 
make up my mind regarding the essential quality through which it appealed 
to me, at times attracting, at others repulsing me by virtue of the strange 
properties which seemed to reside in its unusual colours and eccentric 
design. Of what material it was made I could not at first satisfy myself, but 
I found later that it had been woven from the fibre of the maguey plant, and 
the details of its workmanship left no doubt in my mind that it had been 
fashioned by Mexican weavers. 

The ground of this peculiar carpet was a shade of golden-yellow or 
honey-colour, with which a mysterious and perplexing design had been 
interwoven. Fringing the border was a series of discs in blue and red, which 
seemed to me to represent eyes—not human eyes, but round, birdlike orbs, 
half closed, yet unwinking, holding the solemn stare of the owl and the 
brooding menace 


of the vulture. Within this border ranks of great red spiders with human 
faces sprawled, to meet a row of undulant serpents and spotted toads. The 
centre was occupied by a great yellow skull, from the sockets of which a 
pair of eyes, similar to those fringing the edges of the carpet, looked out 
balefully. The effect of the whole was that of a craftsmanship barbarous, 
yet artistic, and I did not know which to admire more, the almost unique 
skill shown in the wonderfully involved design, or the warm shades of the 
brilliant and realistic dyes with which it had been coloured. But, this 
notwithstanding, the aversion I felt at times to this singular piece of native 
workmanship was so intense that I could scarcely bring myself to remain in 
the same room with it. At other times I could hardly tear myself away from 
the contemplation of its striking pattern and gorgeous hues, and it was at 
such a moment, as I stood over it, entranced by the beauty of its glorious 
blues and reds, and speculating upon the amount of painstaking toil that 
must have gone to the composition of its labyrinthine symbolism, that I felt 
a light touch on my arm and, turning almost guiltily, saw the Senorita 
Francisca standing beside me. 

“If you will be guided by me, Sefior Elliot,” she said, in her quaint, old- 
world manner, “you will not consider that carpet too curiously. It is a pagan 
thing,” here she crossed herself, “‘a relic of the days when Mexico was lost 


in the darkness of barbarism. I advise you not to think about it—to look at 
it—overmuch.” 
I am afraid that I laughed, and I noticed that she winced at the sound. 
“Really, Sefiorita mia,” I said a little awkwardly, “I am afraid that you 
are exercising yourself unduly. The thing is horrible, I own, bizarre, 
outrageous, if you like, but to me its ugliness is its beauty. I have 


always had a penchant for the strange, the extraordinary and - 

“Take care, Sefor, that the gratification of your taste does not lead you 
into the most dreadful peril.” Her voice quivered with the most intense 
earnestness. “You cannot know anything of the Mexico of olden times, of 
its hideous sorceries, its dreadful barbarities. Believe me, you speak rashly, 
foolishly.” 

Extraordinary, was it not, I pondered, that in the second decade of the 
twentieth century a woman of education, and obviously a lady, could credit 
such fantastic nonsense. Then I remembered my Highland mother, her 
tendency to the visionary, and her gift of second-sight. The educated 
Mexican woman of to-day, with her comparatively narrow upbringing and 
sheltered existence, would probably be even less modern, less emancipated, 
than she. 

“You know the story of this carpet, Sefiorita?” I asked, “for I am sure 
that after what you have said it must have a story, and a thrilling one at 
that.” 

“IT only know, Sefior Elliot, that it is one of the very few Aztec carpets 
which have been found,” she said gravely. “Some three years ago, when the 
Street of Staircases, on the site of the ancient temple of Mexico in the city 
yonder, was being excavated, it was unearthed, wrapped in leather, and 
showing every sign of having been preserved with extraordinary care. It is 
thought to have been a covering for the platform of the pyramid-temple, the 
place where the terrible human sacrifices of the ancient Aztecs were 
celebrated. How Don Eligio obtained it I do not know, but he has many of 
the natives at his beck and call, and doubtless But it is wrong in me to 
speak thus. I know this carpet to be a thing unhallowed, a remnant of 
ancient horror, and I beg you, Sefior Elliot, to leave it severely alone.” 


I am afraid I paid but little attention to her warning, for on the following 
day Don Eligio returned and plunged with such activity into an extensive 
correspondence with certain of his English-speaking acquaintances as left 
me but little time for the consideration of his objects of virtu, uncanny or 
otherwise. For several days, indeed, so copious was his epistolary output 
that I had difficulty in keeping pace with him in the work of translation, and 
one night, while sitting alone in my room, I felt so conscience-stricken 
regarding the amount of work which still had to be overtaken that I 
suddenly resolved to return to my desk, and complete at least a portion of 
it. 

I entered Don Eligio’s room abruptly. He was there, standing in the 
centre of the carpet. 

Where the lamp glowed brightly, an oasis of light in a desert of gloomy 
shadow, he stood. His face wore a fixed and terrible expression. To my 
amazement I saw that his cheeks were daubed with red and black paint, he 
was dressed in a flowing robe of crimson—and his arms were red to the 
elbows with blood. The doors of the great awmbry behind him—I know not 
how to describe it otherwise—stood wide open, and I had a glimpse of 
barbaric implements, gilded, carven, grotesquely appalling in their shining 
and symbolic hideousness. 

Coming suddenly upon such a sight was it surprising that I exclaimed 
loudly—cried out in horror? As I did so, his weird, languorous eyes turned 
quickly in my direction, and lit up with cruel yellow fires, like those of a 
savage beast. 

“How dare you come here?” he thundered. ““Go —at once—instantly!”’ 

I went—quickly. What in heaven’s name had I witnessed? I could not 
even guess. I spent a night of 


anxious and troubled surmise. When I entered his room next morning he 
beckoned me to his desk. 

“Senor Elliot,” he said, in his ordinary level tones, “I would prefer that 
you should not enter this room after ten o’clock at night. I frequently 
engage in experiments here, the delicate nature of which scarcely admits of 
sudden intrusion. Do I make myself plain?” 

I falsely assured him that I perfectly understood his dislike of 
interruption. For I was generously paid, my quarters were comfortable, and 
I had not the least wish to face those bitter streets again. 


I did my best to put what I had seen out of my mind, but with only 
partial success. Indeed I grew almost morbidly interested in the personality 
of my strange employer. Don Eligio might be insane, his letters might be 
addressed to imaginary persons, his midnight performances might be 
dictated by a mind diseased. But after due consideration, and prolonged 
observation of him, I concluded that he showed not the least signs of 
madness. How, then, was I to account for the extraordinary situation, the 
weird costume in which I had surprised him on that night—how explain the 
painted face, the blood-red robe? Surely the whole thing was too 
outrageous to exist outside of a house of detention! 

Strive as I might, I found it impossible to banish the memory of what I 
had glimpsed that midnight. The whole fantastic circumstances had burned 
themselves into my brain. They were with me at my rising up and at my 
lying down. And the more I brooded upon them the more I became 
conscious that meditation upon the strange nature of my surroundings was 
bringing me into touch with some force, some power, subtle and malignant. 
As I sat at my work I recalled my first entrance into this room, the instinct 
of repulsion 


I had experienced. I cursed myself for a fool, rallied myself in that spirit of 
irony which is perhaps the surest indication of fear. But to no purpose. And 
then, one day, certainty took the place of surmise. 

As I sat alone at the window of Don Eligio’s room one late afternoon, 
busied with my work, I became conscious of a certain slackness, an 
interruption of the sober spirit of occupation. At the imperious call of some 
outer impulse I raised my eyes from the papers with which I was engaged 
and looked behind me. The great room was full of the shadows of the hour 
before evening. At first, from where I sat I could scarcely see the wall 
opposite me. But as my eyes grew accustomed to the gloomy interior I 
could perceive no signs of human presence. I knew that Don Eligio was in 
the city, and that the Sefiorita Francisca’s work was done for the night. And 
yet I could have been certain that that which had made me glance so 
hurriedly over my shoulder was born of the natural instinct we experience 
when under observation. Urged by an unaccountable nervousness I rose, 
and walked half-way to the door. But strain my eyes as I might, in peering 
down the dark length of the place, I could see nothing; listen as intently as I 
might, nothing was to be heard. 


I returned to my seat. In another moment I was as engrossed as ever in 
my work. For perhaps a quarter of an hour I scribbled on, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. Then I became dimly conscious of a rustling, like 
the movement of a light and nimble body. I swung round in my chair, every 
sense strung to its uttermost by instinctive panic. The rustling noise 
continued. Straining my eyes through the fast-gathering darkness I saw the 
outline of something huge and yellow writhing in slow and sinuous 
agitation. The carpet ... was moving! 


Leaping from my seat I seized a heavy stick which always lay beside 
Don Eligio’s chair, and ran forward. The carpet lay absolutely motionless. 
A rat, I supposed, had got beneath it. I struck at it again and again, in the 
passion of resentment which comes of sudden shock. 

A sudden terrific volley of firearms sounded from the street, a trampling 
of many feet, loud cries of “Viva la Revolucion! Viva el General Ramon!” 

Don Eligio rushed into the room. His usually dull eyes were alight with 
the fires of triumph. 

“You hear?” he almost shrieked at me. “You hear?” 

“What has happened?” I faltered, amazed at the sudden change in him. 

“Happened? The Revolution has happened!” He laughed unpleasantly, 
terribly. “You shall see, Sefor Englishman, how Mexicans overthrow 
tyranny.” 

There was a clattering of heavy boots on the stone stairs. A tall, brown- 
skinned man in uniform, followed by two others, entered the room. He 
embraced Don Eligio with fervour. 

“Quahtemoc!” he cried. “Patriot! Reformer!” 

“Ramon!” cried Eligio. “Saviour of the People!” 

“The race always!” bellowed the newcomer, in fierce excitement. His 
slant eyes, set near the root of his high nose, sparkled vindictively. 

“You may go, Sefior Elliot,” said Don Eligio gruffly, “but I warn you to 
keep indoors for the present.” 

“Sound advice, Sefior,” rasped the newcomer. “This house alone is 
safe.” 

I went, bewildered. From the streets I could hear the rattle of rifle-firing, 
the crack of revolvers, shrieks, imprecations. On the landing I encountered 
Francisca. She was very pale. 


“Revolution!” she whispered. “There is death out in the streets there.” 

“Who has risen?” I asked. “What does it all mean?” 

“Ah, of course you would not know,” she shuddered. “But it is no white 
man’s rising this time, my friend. This is a native movement, headed by the 
Mestizo Intellectuals. It will be terrible—terrible! We must try to save 
ourselves.” 

“But are we not safe here? Don Eligio 

“Don Eligio!” she cried, with a catch of the breath. “That fiend! I, too, 
have been blind. Did you not hear what Ramon said as he entered the house 
—the name he spoke? Quahtemoc—Quahtemoc, leader of the Mestizos, 
the most relentless monster in a company of monsters! We are lost, Senior, 
we are lost!” 

“But surely, Sefiorita,” I said, “Don Eligio will not i 

“Don Eligio?” she said bitterly. “There is no Don Eligio. There is only 
Quahtemoc Tenochtla, the man of a hundred murders, a thousand 
sorceries....” 

And then I recalled the terrible things I had heard of this man—his 
reputation as the most resolute and relentless among the leaders of the 
secret movement which had as its object the restitution of native rule in 
Mexico. He it was who only a year before had headed an uprising in the 
south which had shaken authority to its foundations, and the ghastly 
circumstances of which were unparalleled in the whole history of Mexican 
revolution. This, then, was the monster under whose roof I had been 
sheltering, this man of a thousand crimes! Whose red right hand was 
thicker than itself with the best blood of Mexico—white blood! Whose 
detested name was fearful even to his brutal associates, because of the 
awful significance it had for them—the 
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black hint it held of sorcery, of ancient diabolism. The thought that I had 
eaten this man’s bread made me sick with loathing. 

The door of Don Eligio’s room opened, and he came out. 

“Senorita,” he said harshly, looking with awful meaning at the girl who 
crouched beside me, “you will get ready for a journey—at once.” 

She turned to me with hopeless eyes. 

“Pardon me, Don Eligio,” I said sternly, “but the Sefiorita is alarmed. 
This business has frightened her. You will surely not expect her to go on a 
journey at such a time—at such an hour.” 


He stared at me. Then his face became distorted with savage fury. 

“Go to your room!” he screamed. The insignia of the civilized man had 
left him now. He was no longer Don Eligio Lacerda, grave, authoritative, 
but Quahtemoc, the Indian. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort!” I shouted back, the white blood in me 
rankling under the insult of his look. “I shall not permit you i 

At the sound of our voices raised in angry altercation Ramon appeared. 

“Ha!” he cried meaningly. “A lady! Buenos tardes, Senorita.” 

“This is she of whom I told you,” said Don Eligio. 

I saw Francisca grow pale and shudder. 

“What!” cried Ramon. “She is of the blood of Alvarado!—Alvarado the 
sun-haired, the Tonatiuh! Then it were well, Quahtemoc, that, as he took a 
princess of the Azteca, so a prince of the Azteca should take her. An old 
score paid, Quahtemoc, a score four centuries old.” And he advanced to 
where Francisca stood, a strange glitter in his narrow eyes. 


“Nay,” said Eligio, shaking his head, a sombre light of satisfaction in his 
strange eyes; “she is not for you, Ramon, but—for the gods. By the 
shedding of her blood alone may they be brought to look kindly on Mexico 
once more—be made to forget the ancient insult. So shall the blood of the 
first invaders atone for four centuries of slavery in Anahuac.” 

“What!” cried Ramon. “So much beauty for the stone of Tizoc! But we 
waste time, Quahtemoc. The capital is not yet taken. Come! Farewell, for 
the present, Sefiorita. I shall see that you are well looked after—you and 
your friend here.” 

He whistled shrilly. Six half-castes carrying rifles shuffled upstairs. 

“See that this lady and gentleman are well guarded,” he said. “Now, 
Quahtemoc.” 

“IT had rather that when we marched on the city the gods should have 
been with us,” said Eligio doubtfully. “Well aware am I how wroth they are. 
It were better to ” 

“They must take the will for the deed at present,” said Ramon briskly. 
“Every moment we lose is a gain for the defenders. Vamos!” 

They hurried down the broad staircase. A moment later I heard a sharp 
word of command, and the tramp of marching feet. I turned to Francisca. 

“We must find means to leave here at once,” I said. “You ... you heard?” 


“I heard,” she replied. She was deathly pale, and her voice shook 
miserably. “It is no more than I expected of Quahtemoc. Now I can 
understand why he took me into this house ... his inquiries ... his care in 
the matter of my references.” 

The corporal of the guard which had been set over us came forward. 


“You must follow me,” he said, in the sullen tones the Mexican Indian 
employs when suspiciously inclined. He turned the handles of several 
doors, looked into the rooms upon which they entered, and when he had 
found one which seemed suited to his purpose motioned us to go within. 
We did so, and stood looking wretchedly at one another. 

“Was I not right?” she said, almost in a whisper. “He is a monster 
indeed. If we cannot leave this place before he returns neither of us will see 
to-morrow’s light.” 

“Such things do not happen nowadays,” I assured her, with a miserable 
attempt at a smile. “We shall find a way out, never fear.” 

“If you say so ...” she cried, with sparkling eyes and outstretched hands 
—then checked herself and turned away from me towards the window. I 
saw the white neck flush, the shoulders redden furiously beneath the thin 
lace which covered them. I took a step forward. Hearing the movement she 
turned, and faced me once more. 

“Your reliance shall not be misplaced, Francisca,” I said, taking one of 
her cold hands in mine. “In your trust is my strength.” 

“My trust is greater than your strength—much greater.” She spoke 
impulsively, yet earnestly. “For it is stronger than death.” 

“Only love is stronger than death,” I murmured. 

“My trust is rooted in my love,” she answered, in her quaint, almost 
medizval way, “and that you have —have had for many days.” 

I took her in my arms. 

“Now you have made me more than a man,” I cried. “They must kill the 
strongest man in Mexico before they come at you.” 


Her dark eyes sought mine in perfect trust, in that abandonment of 
childlike reliance the woman places on the man she loves. Outside, the 
night had fallen, the fusillades of the rebels had become distant and 
infrequent. She shuddered in my embrace. 


“What ails you?” I asked her, returning naturally in the presence of 
elemental things to the Scottish idiom of my boyhood. 

“It was but a mean thought which intruded upon my happiness,” she 
replied. “Quahtemoc ... his vengeance of four centuries ... the stone ... the 
stone of sacrifice.” 

“What you dread shall never come to pass,” I said very grimly. “For I 
have that about me which shall free both of us from the hazard of such a 
thing,’ and I showed her a revolver. Tears came into her eyes; then she 
smiled her thanks bravely. 

“But,” I continued, with sudden ferocity, which was perhaps a legacy 
from the clan feuds of distant generations, “if we perish—so shall Don 
Eligio.” 

“Are all Englishmen—Scotsmen, I mean—like you, Sefior?” she asked, 
in some wonder. 

“You must ask history,” I said, smiling, “and I think it will answer you in 
the affirmative.” 

The key turned in the lock; the door opened noisily and Don Eligio 
entered. His usual pallor was accentuated. He looked ghastly. 

“You!” he exclaimed. “I thought....” 

My revolver was against his temple. 

“Pass us out of this place,” I said murderously, “or I shall kill you where 
you stand.” 

“You may go,” he said hoarsely. “Your guards have left the house. I have 
been betrayed. Ramon ... has been bribed ... the revolution is over!” 

I seized him by the throat. 


“You deserve nothing else but death ... you devil! But give me what is 
my due, and we shall go.” 

“You must come into my room,” he said huskily. 

Into the great, shadowy place we followed him. He opened a drawer and 
counted out the money, without which I knew we should be helpless. As he 
did so there was a clatter of feet, a clanking of steel upon the stairs, and 
Ramon lurched into the room—Ramon intoxicated, flushed with success. 
Ere he could see us I had drawn Francisca into the anteroom. 

“Quahtemoc!” he cried, his near-set eyes sparkling. ““Quahtemoc, I have 
not forgotten you. We are rich. See!” He flourished a bundle of notes. “T 


bring your share ... your share, my patriotic friend. Is it not glorious? We 
leave Mexico, perhaps, but we have the sinews for another year of war.” 

For reply, Don Eligio took something from the drawer—something that 
flashed, even in the darkness. His revolver spoke. Ramon cried out. Then, 
ere Don Eligio could fire again, Ramon, the ready bandit, had cast his great 
knife. Don Eligio fell without a moan. 

“Fool,” said Ramon _ thickly, balancing himself with difficulty. 
“Inexpressible fool. Well, all remains for me ... all for me.” 

Suddenly I noticed that on which Ramon stood move slightly. Then 
there was a swift and voluminous uprising of something—something which 
surged and billowed about him in vast and enveloping folds, like great 
yellow waves flecked with a many-coloured foam. He stood for an instant 
in awful amazement. Then a look of such terror crossed his face as I have 
never seen in that of living man. 

“The carpet!” he shrieked. “The carpet ... of a hundred eyes!” 

Even as he screamed, the carpet, with its riot of 


dreadful symbols, wound itself about him, its sides shrouding his head, its 
corners writhing round his limbs like the tentacles of an octopus. The 
serpent and spider shapes with which it was covered seemed to move in an 
awful mimicry of life, while from every part of the whirling mass the 
dreadful half-closed eyes looked out, alight, as it seemed, with demon fire. 
Powerless to aid, and, as I believe, in the grip of some malignant and 
arresting force, I stood at the door of the anteroom, while the yells of the 
suffocating wretch grew fainter and fainter. Through the folds of the woven 
mass which surrounded him I could see the writhing of his limbs. His 
shrieks died away to a low moaning. At last, when the power of volition 
returned to me and | rushed forward, a dreadful stillness had taken the place 
of the anguished struggling of the moment before. The carpet lay flattened 
and creaseless upon the polished floor. And upon its bizarre background 
huddled Ramon, “Saviour of the People,” with purple and distorted face— 
dead! 


THE STAFF OF DOCTOR DOMINGO 


OCONUSCO, the heel of Mexico, is one of the dark spots in the 
world’s warm middle, and twenty years of breathing coffee-dust and 
swallowing hot swamp hasn’t blunted my sense of its queerness. When I 
hear people quoting “East is east and West is west’ I feel tickled, for you 
may take it from one who has descended the secret stairs of the Occident 
that “West” so far as Central America 1s concerned spells “East,” only more 
so. It is a subtler Orient, the curtains of which are drawn more closely than 
those of China, the doors of which are no less unapproachable than those of 
Tibet. I would lay a thousand dollars against a bottle of mescal brandy that 
Soconusco is capable of putting a harder varnish on the soul in a shorter 
time than Nigeria or Yukon, or the most electric island in the archipelagos. 
When the revolution came trampling south among the plantations I 
didn’t quit until I saw things among the peons which even my two decades 
of hard-casing couldn’t deflect. South of Oaxaca the white race had lost 
grip of the reins, and a surge of yellow-brown devildom had swept down 
from the hills, howling its hate of everything Caucasian. Bluff was lost 
upon them. These people aren’t savages, to be scared by a parade of white 
man’s nerve—they are civilized folk, no less so because their culture is of 
their own peculiar brand. Why, they breed the entire lesser Civil Service of 
the Estados Unidos de Mexico between Oaxaca and Chiapas, and half the 
schoolmasters, and they have their own ethical system and cling to their 
own religion 


—the faith of their Aztec and Zapotec fathers, camouflaged by a veil of 
white man’s fetish as thin as mosquito-netting, as you’ll see if I can get you 
to read this out. 

A nervous hint from my major-domo made me hustle for the Pan- 
American express at Tuxtla, so that I just saved my feathers. But the smell 
of singeing was pretty strong, ‘and it wasn’t until I got on the mail-boat at 
Vera Cruz that the Norte blew it away. Three weeks later I was in Brussels, 
and as a bit of furlough was due me, and I hadn’t a relative alive, I set out 
on a six months’ tour of Europe, for all the world like any gringo with 
money to burn, for I had never fancied lending anything to old man Diaz, 
and all my eggs were in European baskets. But thirty weeks of hotel loafing 


found me back in Bruxelles-Ixelles, and one night at the Café L’Horloge I 
met the three runaways, Soldana, Gurza and Arroyo. 

They projected from the surroundings, bourgeois and bohemian, like 
parrots in a pigeon-loft. It is injudicious in a man who wants to lie low to 
sport a mauve tie, an embroidered waistcoat and white-topped boots. But I 
suppose these things seemed subdued to them after a lifetime of the circus 
attire fashionable in Soconusco. Soldana and Arroyo were half-breeds of 
the tint of generously milked coffee, Gurza a pure cocoa-coloured Zapotec, 
and I knew from photographs that they were the triumvirate who had set 
the revolutionary pot to boil on the smouldering fire of the southern 
plantations. What Villa and Zapata had done for Chihuahua and the north 
they had done for Soconusco and Tehuantepec. 

I went straight over to their table and spoke to them in the Spanish to 
which they were accustomed. They rose with wild eyes, and Gurza’s hand 
sought his hip. But a moment later we were all drinking absinthe and 


discussing the revolution in quick-fire Spanish. They knew me well by 
name and assured me that my place had suffered little damage. I expressed 
surprise at meeting them in Brussels, at which they explained, severally and 
at great length, that they had been forced to leave Mexico in a hurry, owing 
to the hostility and distrust of their followers. 

“Ingrates!” cried Soldana. “So it ever is when one trusts the people, the 
canalla.” 

“The wages of the patriot is banishment,” muttered Arroyo, gazing with 
a doomful look into the opalescent depths of his absinthe cobbler. “O 
Mexico, how many martyrs hast thou not!” 

I could not help remarking that the trio seemed to take their martyrdom 
lightly enough. After their first perturbation was over they seemed 
genuinely pleased to meet one who knew their country so intimately, and 
undoubtedly relieved to be able to speak of their own affairs. In days that 
followed we met frequently at the café, and at their invitation I visited them 
at their apartments, drank thick pulque, and smoked black cigars. 

It was perhaps about a fortnight after I had first encountered them that 
the femme de chambre handed me a card inscribed with the name “Dr 
Hernan Domingo, Mexico.” I asked her to admit him, expecting from the 
terms in which he described himself to see the typical Mexican official, 
attired in faultless frockcoat and groomed for the boulevards, but to my 


surprise she ushered in a decidedly ill-favoured, full-blooded Indian of the 
most grotesque and repellent appearance. It was evident from the way he 
wore them that he was unused to the garments of European civilization, and 
I judged that he would have been much more at home in a zarape. One of 
his eyes was permanently narrowed 


to a mere slit, while the other glared out of his yellow, evil face with 
disturbing intensity. 

“I am obliged to you for receiving me, Sefior,” he said, in educated 
Spanish. “I have called on a matter of some importance to my country—a 
matter in which you can be of service to it if you care.” 

“Indeed, Sefior,” I replied coldly. “I am not aware that I am indebted to 
your country. I worked hard for it for twenty years, and, if you know 
anything about me at all, you must be aware that the revolution has robbed 
me of one of the finest haciendas in the coffee country.” 

“T have not forgotten that,” he said sharply, “and it will depend on the 
information you give me whether your possessions shall be restored to you, 
or otherwise. But I am sure,” he continued, in a milder tone, “that you will 
be amenable to reason, and if so you will not find me ungrateful.” 

“Am I speaking to a representative of the Mexican Government?” I 
asked, nettled at his tone of patronage. 

He laughed unpleasantly. 

“Scarcely,” he replied; “scarcely that, Sefior Jameson, but you may 
regard me as a representative of—of an organization a good deal more 
powerful than that you have just mentioned—an organization which can 
restore his property to Sefior Jameson if he renders it all the assistance in 
his power.” 

“You speak in riddles, Sefior,” I said. “Pray be more explicit.” 

He bowed. 

“As you will,” he said, almost with a snarl. “You are aware of the 
whereabouts in Brussels of the men Soldana, Gurza and Arroyo?” 

“Well, what of that?” I asked curtly. 

“You have been seen with them—you will tell me 


where they are to be found. Nay, you will help me to find them, Sefior. I do 
not understand Europe, and I encounter many difficulties in this place.” 


“Surely a small obligation to merit the return of my hacienda!” I 
sneered. “Do I understand you to imply that if I assist you to find your 
friends you will restore my property in Soconusco intact?” 

“Friends!” he almost screamed. Then I saw how it was. 

“So it’s a bribe, is it?” I began hotly. 

“Senior,” he interrupted harshly, “you have possessions in my country. 
You have a duty to it. Will you assist me in laying hands on these 
miscreants?” 

“But I understood you to say that you were not a Government agent,” I 
cried, amazed at the ferocity of his tone. “Before I say any more I must 
know your object in wishing to trace these men.” 

“That is only reasonable,” he said, with a great show of fairness. “You 
may not be aware that the persons of whom we speak are renegades—men 
who have deserted their country in her greatest need, who have absconded 
with funds which rightly belonged to the party whose cause they had 
espoused.” 

“But even if they have behaved as you suggest, what can it profit you to 
find them? You have no jurisdiction behind you, and you can scarcely 
expect the Belgian authorities to grant you extradition without it.” 

“The malefactors of whom we speak seem to have a good friend in the 
Senor Jameson,” he sneered. “Of course, such bandits are not without 
resources.” 

I rose and took a step forward towards him. 

“You yellow dog!” I cried; “anything more of that sort, and you’ll find a 
broken head at the foot of the escalier!” 

As I advanced he leaped from his seat, and, evidently 


not unused to sudden attacks, placed himself in a posture of defence, 
raising his cane to the level of his eyes, and holding it there like a fencer on 
guard. Angry as I was, I could not help remarking the curious appearance 
of the stick. Of native workmanship, it was carved in the semblance of a 
serpent, with startling fidelity to life. The greenish yellow body ended in a 
mottled head, in which shone two dull green eyes, which I noticed were 
made of chalchihuitl stone, often described as “the Mexican turquoise.” I 
did not recognize the species of snake or serpent the thing was intended to 
represent, but the bare look of it, carved as it was in a spiral, and having all 


the appearance of arrested reptilian movement, filled me with sudden 
repulsion. 

“Put that beastly thing down!” I bellowed at him; “and keep such 
abominations for the godless place you come from.” 

Seeing that I did not meditate an attack he lowered his cane, with a 
savage grin which reminded me of the expression of a jaguar suddenly 
surprised. 

“T am sorry to have disturbed you to no purpose, Sefior,” he purred, in 
the suave tones in which he had first addressed me—“sorry for my own 
sake, and for yours. Good-night.” 

I nodded curtly and he slid from the room. Heaven help the renegade 
trio, I thought, if he should discover their whereabouts. There was murder 
in the man’s eye—crude, red murder. In common decency I felt that I must 
warn them immediately, before such a dangerous enemy had time to come 
up with them, and lighting a cigar I resolved to stroll round to their rooms, 
which were not very far away. As I was putting on my hat in the hall I was 
surprised to see that Dr Domingo had left the cane to which I had taken 
such 


a sudden antipathy in the umbrella-stand. He could scarcely have forgotten 
it, because he was carrying it when he left my sitting-room. Perhaps he had 
had trouble with the door, the latch of which was a difficult one, and in 
order to deal with it more easily had placed the stick momentarily in the 
stand, leaving it behind in his excitement. Contenting myself with this 
solution I strolled round to the rooms of my Mexican friends. But they had 
gone to the Café L’Horloge, where I found them. 

Abject terror followed my mention of the name of Dr Domingo. It 
seemed to have a paralysing effect upon the refugees, and instead of 
rousing them to a state of wild excitement, as I had fully expected it would, 
they seemed after the first awful moment of panic to lapse into a condition 
of fatalistic resignation. Gurza, the Indian, muttered a little prayer in 
Zapotec, and then sat with fixed eyes, like those of a dead man, staring at 
the gilded wall opposite. Soldana uttered a queer fragmentary laugh, and 
said: “It is ended.” Arroyo crossed himself with trembling fingers, drank 
his absinthe at one undiluted gulp, and folded his arms. 

“But this Domingo,” I asked, “who is he? Of what are you afraid, 
Senores? He admits that he is not an accredited representative of the 


Mexican Government.” 

“Would that he were,” said Soldana, “for then he would have his price— 
but Domingo!” and he shuddered. 

“And who, I repeat, is this Domingo, that you all seem in such terror of 
him?” 

Soldana shook his head. 

“That,” he said, “is just the one question we cannot answer, Sefior. I am 
sorry; you have been kind; but it is impossible.” 


I was quite aware of the secrecy of the Mexican native, of the wall 
which he builds round the affairs of his race, and which he never permits 
the European to surmount, be he ever so friendly. But I was frankly 
puzzled. How could one little old man, friendless and alone in a foreign 
country, do any hurt to three self-reliant — not to say desperate — fellows 
such as these before me? The fatalistic manner in which they accepted their 
doom, whatever it might be, roused the Anglo-Saxon in me, and I jeered at 
what I thought their credulity, telling them that they were in a land where 
the law was capable of protecting them from a dozen such men as 
Domingo. But my assurances were completely wasted, and were met with 
the same silent weary shake of the head and the unvarying reply: “Sefor, 
you do not know Domingo, or you would not speak as you do.” 

At last Soldana rose, held out his hand, pressed mine almost 
sentimentally, and was gone without a word. The others followed suit, and I 
was left alone. As I let myself in and hung up my hat I noticed that Dr 
Domingo’s cane was still in the stand where he had left it. So he had not yet 
called for it? I went straight to bed, and without wasting any more thoughts 
upon the affairs of my Mexican acquaintances went off to sleep. 

I awoke on a sudden, fighting—fighting desperately, for I felt that I was 
being slowly strangled! Something that seemed like a fleshy rope, living, 
yet rigid, encircled my throat and was gradually garotting me. The 
constriction was frightful. I fumbled aimlessly at the murderous thing 
twined around my neck, and sought to wrench it from its hold. As I seized 
it a vengeful hiss broke the silence. Digging my fingers deep into the cord- 
like thing which was choking me I strove 


frantically to loosen it. But I had no purchase, and felt my strength ebbing 
fast. Shifting my hold to the back of my neck I tore madly at the murderous 
band which encircled it. Again and again I dragged it from its hold, but as 
often as I did so it sprang back with marvellous tenseness and elasticity. 

Turning on my face, and exerting all my strength, I made one last bid for 
life, for I had come to the margin of my endurance. The thing relaxed, and 
fell from my neck, limp and helpless. Then, before I could tighten my grasp 
upon it, it wriggled from my hands and I heard it flop on to the floor. 
Instantly I rose, and staggering to the electric switch flooded the room with 
light. But although I scanned the floor closely I could see no sign of that 
which had attacked me. I subjected the room to a thorough search, but 
without avail, and at last I fell back into bed, in a state of utter exhaustion, 
leaving the light burning. Further sleep was out of the question, and I lay 
awake, with bruised throat and panting lungs, until six o’clock, when, stiff 
and sore, I rose and dressed. 

As I shaved I observed that my neck was encircled by a broad 
discoloured weal, but beyond a sensation of deep-seated muscular 
discomfort I had received no actual injury. As I dressed I speculated upon 
the nature of my midnight adventure, and came to a conclusion so weird, so 
wildly improbable, that, weak as I was, I burst into a roar of laughter— 
which strained the swollen muscles of my throat and finally ended in a 
growl of pain. 

Restless and unnerved, I resolved to take a stroll in the Park Leopold 
before breakfast, and going downstairs took my hat from the rack. As I did 
so I noticed that Dr Domingo’s cane was no longer there. Surely he could 
not have called for it since I had seen it there 


on the preceding night, for it had been half-past twelve when I returned, 
and it was now scarcely seven o’clock. Bewildered, I opened the door and 
passed down the staircase, and as I did so something flashed by my feet —a 
long, green-yellow shape, the precise outlines of which I could not discern. 
Startled, I hastily gained the street, and as it was practically empty I had a 
good view of the pavement for many yards. But nothing could I see which 
in any way corresponded with that which had passed me with such 
wonderful rapidity. 

The day passed heavily enough, as did the following week. My throat 
soon recovered its normal condition, but for some time I could appreciate 


the feelings of those who cheat the gallows by the aid of a mechanical flaw 
in the apparatus of execution. Once, near the Porte Namur, I thought I saw 
the crouching figure of Dr Domingo in the near distance, and, if it was he, 
he was certainly without his cane. I hurried after him, but he turned down 
an alleyway, where I failed to find him. As I entered the main street again I 
rushed straight into the arms of a distraught and dishevelled creature who 
ran head down, as one runs from calamity. It was Gurza. He stared at me 
with dull, fateful eyes. 

“Soldana is dead!” he moaned. “Soldana is dead!” 

“Dead!” I said, in amazement. “Dead, did you say? But how, Gurza, 
how?” 

“Domingo!” he chattered. “Domingo!” 

“Have you notified the police?” I asked. “Domingo must be arrested at 
once.” 

“Es impossible,” he mumbled. “There is nothing —to show.” 

“But how did he die? Come, pull yourself together, man, and tell me 
everything.” 

He pointed to his throat, and made a circular movement of horrible 
eloquence with descriptive fingers. 


“Estrangulado,” he whispered dramatically, giving its full value to the 
guttural consonant. 

I started. 

“By what means?” I asked sternly. 

“Quien sabe?” he replied. 

“Come with me to the Comissaire,” I rapped out. “This thing must be 
investigated without delay.” 

“Useless,” he cried; “useless, Sefior. Domingo leaves no tracks. We 
should be laughed at.” 

“And Arroyo?” 

“Arroyo 1s dazed with pulque. He drinks—drinks.” 

“T must see him at once—come.” 

He followed me like a child. We hurried back to the rooms which the 
three had occupied and entered the salon. There, surrounded by empty 
pulque flasks, sat Arroyo, quite dead, his head resting on the back of his 
chair—and a great purple weal swelling on the column of his brown throat. 


Horror-stricken, I made my way into the bedroom which I knew Soldana 
had occupied. His body was decently composed on the bed—and his throat 
bore a like mark to that of Arroyo. 

“Do the people of the house know of this?” I asked of Gurza, who stood 
moaning and wringing his hands. 

“No, Senor. There is but one old woman, and she has left us to ourselves 
from the first, only bringing us coffee in the morning.” 

Suddenly he pointed out of the window with a frenzied gesture, almost 
screaming: 

“See! Domingo!” 

I looked out, and through the shadows of the October evening descried 
the bent form of Dr Domingo, cane in hand, leaning on the railings of the 
gardens opposite. “Wait,” I said, for an idea had come to me. “Wait. 


I shall remain with you. But first help me to carry Arroyo to his room.” 
This done, we sat ourselves down in the dusk and waited. 


The hours passed. Gurza sat with his face in his hands, like one doomed. 
Ten o’clock sounded, eleven, twelve. I lit a candle and placed it beneath the 
table, where its beams threw a modified light upon the floor. Then I took a 
great Mexican machete which hung upon the wall and, unsheathing it, knelt 
behind the door. 

So I crouched in a stern mood of justifiable vengeance, such as only 
white blood can cool to in the face of a wrong that seems beyond 
retribution. I knew there was nothing to listen for, that that on which I 
waited would be noiseless in its coming. 

It was perhaps half-an-hour after midnight when something in a flash of 
yellow swiftness darted beneath the door. But quick as it was it was not so 
quick as the blade which long waiting had almost riveted to my grasp. I 
Slashed at it with all the viciousness of strong disgust, and the heavy, 
swordlike weapon shore clean through the twisting flesh. Before me lay the 
two halves of a hideous reptile, convulsed in death. For a moment they 
were contorted in writhing folds, then they lay still. 

Gurza, at sound of the blow, leaped from his chair. 

“Dios!” he cried. “What have you done? You have killed the Nagual, the 
sacred coatl. Oh, woe, woe!” and he fell grovelling upon the floor. 


I turned on the light. The snake had disappeared. On the floor lay Dr 
Domingo 8 cane, cut clean through! 

“Come,” I said to Gurza. He followed me like a man in a trance. As we 
left the house and crossed the 


street we could see the huddled figure of Dr Domingo still standing against 
the garden railings. I ran up to him, followed by Gurza, who crawled 
behind me in piteous terror. 

“You devil——” I began. But I got no further, for I saw that Dr 
Domingo’s head had been severed from his body as by the blow of a 
scimitar. 

I make a present of this “explanation” to the Belgian authorities, who for 
many weeks were non-plussed by what was known as “the mystery of the 
Mexican refugees,” the interest in which was only dispelled by the outbreak 
of war. That morning, with dawn, Gurza and I set out for London, and the 
knowledge that his arch-enemy could harm him no more partially unsealed 
the lips of the little Indian regarding the circumstances of his persecution. 

It is given to few white men to learn of the existence in certain parts of 
Mexico and Central America of a powerful caste, the Nagualists, who 
preserve the remains of the secret religious knowledge bequeathed to them 
by their civilized Aztec and Maya forefathers. Again and again, in the 
history of these countries, Nagualism has stirred up the native people in 
rebellion to their alien rulers, and has never ceased to foster a policy of 
undying opposition to their acceptance of “White” religious and civil 
customs. The Nagualists are to Central America what the Boxers were to 
China, a native sect irreconcilable to European rule and civilization. 
According to Gurza, they had fomented the revolution in Soconusco, an 
outbreak in which he, together with his companions, had taken part. But 
their cupidity had proved stronger than their loyalty to the cult, and they 
had absconded to Europe with funds of considerable value, which had been 
entrusted to them, thus breaking their oath of fidelity to the 


secret cause. Dr Domingo, whose native name was Cazek, was one of the 
Balams or high priests of this fanatical brotherhood, and according to its 
tenets was bound to revenge its exploitation, and this he had done “by the 
means most easy to his hand.” 


So far would Gurza enlighten me, and no further. Some weeks later he 
sailed for Manila, and I saw him no more. 

About a year later, in the shop of a London book-seller who specializes 
in the sale of works upon ancient America, I chanced to take up the quaint 
and sententious volume of Jacinto de la Punto, which deals with the 
customs of the natives of Central America, the following passage from 
which I offer in allusion to, rather than in revelation of, the cause of the 
above happenings : “And one of the chief gods of these heathen is the coatl 
or serpent, which they say bringeth the rain, and which the people worship 
as a Stick or staff, carven in likeness of a hideous snake. And the folk called 
Nagualists have each their familiar spirit, which they call their nagual or 
guardian, and they say that if the nagual is slain the person over whose 
destiny it presides dies also. As for the chief priest of this people, his 
nagual or demon is the serpent itself. But Satan takes many shapes or forms 
among these misguided people, regarding whose lies and legends it ill 
becometh a Christian man to speak or write.” 


THE GHOST IN HAMLET 


HIS carries back to a January in one of the nineties, when 

Shakespearian companies were almost as numerous in the provinces as 
those more elegant combinations which now present Shaw and the Little 
Theatre novelties with a stock cast. In those far days you could pick up an 
Horatio or a Bassanio in the Strand at half-an-hour’s notice, and as for 
those ancients who played such parts as Gobbo, or the ghost in Hamlet, 
their name was legion—‘“sound” actors of the old school, who had 
apprenticed with Macready or Fechter, and who were more often 
elocutionists than anything else, fur-coated, declaiming, thespian creatures, 
whose stalking gait of the boards betrayed them and invited the sally: 
“Where’s your Shakespeare, old man?” from the irreverent juniors of 
musical comedy. 

Of such was Jimmy Dee, whom I had known for some years. He had 
joined us at the very last moment, for the actor who had played the Ghost, 
Old Adam, and the Priest in Romeo had had “words” with the Governor— 
Shakespearian “words,” full of quotations and gin-and-peppermint, which 
even our genial chief could not overlook. So Jimmy appeared suddenly 
from somewhere and signed on. I had known him on tour for at least a 
dozen years, and was a little shocked by the change in his appearance. He 
had been “resting” for nearly fifteen months, he told me, and heaven knows 
how he had lived. He had come to the “rag and bone and hank of hair” 
stage, dilapidated, withered, but with all the tatters of a stagey dignity about 
him, 


refusing the half-sovereign I offered to lend him until treasury with a 
gesture of faded nobility, the whisper of an attitude. I remember clenching 
my fists homicidally when our Osric, that brute Grosvener Berkeley, 
addressed him as “Ruins of Pompeii.” 

We were to open at—well, Pll call it Blankington—with Coriolanus, 
and I noticed from the first that Jimmy, who was playing Junius Brutus, 
seemed in a pretty bad way. While waiting for his entrances he hung on to 
the wings, and more than once I saw his hand steal to his side and his queer, 
wizened actor’s face curl into a grimace of agony. 


“It’s nothing, me boy, nothing,” he assured me sonorously, when I asked 
him how he felt; “and if it were, why there’s the honour of the profession to 
maintain. For forty-four years I’ve maintained it, and shall I let it down 
now? Perish the thought, laddie, perish the thought! Do you know, me dear 
boy, I’ve never been absent from a performance in me life, no, sir, and I 
never shall.” 

With the aid of a tot or two he managed to mouth his lines and I saw him 
to his digs. Next morning I went round to ask for him, as I felt anxious, and 
was glad to see that, though in bed, he seemed a little improved. 

“Hadn’t you better take the night off, Jimmy?” I asked. “It’s just the 
Ghost to-night, you know, and we could easily double with the Second 
Gravedigger. I’m sure the Governor a 

“Just the Ghost, young sir?” Jimmy sat up in bed, indignation on every 
line of his queer old face. “Let me tell you, laddie, the Ghost is the most 
important part next to the Prince. Why the whole plot and business hang 
upon the Ghost and its speeches.” 

“Just as you feel about it, old man,” I soft-sawdered 


him, “but if you are still groggy you’ll let me know, won’t you, and I’ll see 
something’s fixed up?” You see I was assistant stage-manager, in between 
times, and so in a manner responsible for calls. 

That afternoon some of us went for a tramp, and it was late when we got 
to the theatre. This was our Hamlet night, and I had to be on soon as 
Horatio. So I hurried into my costume and to the wings, just as the curtain 
was about to rise. After the first two minutes I had to go on, and at the 
sound of my own lines, “Tush, tush,’twill not appear,” I fell to thinking 
about Jimmy. Had he been fit enough to come? Well, I should know in a 
moment, and, sure enough, after my second exchange with Bernardo, and 
at the words of Marcellus, “Look where it comes again,” I saw Jimmy sail 
on in full rig as “the majesty of buried Denmark.” 

Naturally as he stood there, the picture of offended royalty, I stared 
pretty hard at him to see whether he looked better. He certainly did. He 
stood upright and seemed almost majestic as he stalked off, leaving our 
questions unanswered. The stage was, of course, very dark, and, even so, I 
noticed nothing peculiar. Then I had to plunge into a series of exchanges, 
followed by my long speeches about Fortinbras and the nature of ghosts in 


general. And close upon the cue of that last catalogue of horrors Jimmy 
made his second entrance. 

As he strutted past me, speechless as before, I felt an icy draught pierce 
me to the very marrow. I shivered in my thin stage “togs,” and somewhere 
in the stalls a girl whimpered softly as he groaned in exit. As soon as the 
scene was over | ran to his dressing-room. But there was no sign of Jimmy 
there. Yet, what was far more strange, the Ghost’s chain-armour lay on a 
chair. 


Well, he would not have to wear it again for nearly half-an-hour, and 
perhaps the poor old chap felt it heavy enough in his present state. 

I popped into most of the dressing-rooms to see if Jimmy could be 
found, but had to hurry back to the stage for my colloquy with Hamlet. The 
Governor was in great form that night, I remember. He was one of those 
robust actors with romantic leanings, who never realized the deep quality of 
consideration which the greatest of all parts demands. He was, in fact, what 
a provincial audience used to label “a fair treat,” and could make any play 
go with a relish. He had dined with some local big-wig, and I could see he 
was working up to one of his emotional climaxes. So I played up to him. 

By the time we found ourselves once again on “the platform at Elsinore” 
he was well away with it, and at the end of his long speech on the 
supernatural, when Jimmy once more glided into view, he had found the 
whole force of a naturally robust pair of lungs. Once more I felt that 
appalling draught, and I saw the Governor shiver. I knew he cursed open 
doors and windows, and I expected to be strafed later, as I delivered the 
lines begging him with all my soul not to follow the beckoning apparition. 

Then the scene changed, by aid of a falling back-cloth, to “another part 
of the platform,” and I watched entranced from the wings. Never had I seen 
it presented, I thought, with such consummate weirdness, with such a 
quality of the supernatural. Jimmy looked and played the part of the Ghost 
to perfection. How ghostly he seemed, how hollow was his voice, how 
tenuous his figure. A dim lime was on him, and I almost thought that I 
could see clean through him, so transparent he appeared, so gossamer his 
mantle. 


Suddenly the whole thing grew horrible. The theatre was tense with 
horror. From where I stood I saw that the Governor’s face was deathly 
white, that he was trembling violently, that great drops of moisture stood on 
his forehead. This was not acting. The people in the stalls were whispering 
loudly, and here and there in the audience a woman shrieked faintly. The 
scene seemed interminable. Would it never end? The awful hollow accents 
boomed out with solemn slowness, yet, loud as was the utterance, they 
seemed to come from far away. Surely such a Ghost as this the boards had 
never known. 

Then I saw the Governor, who was a Catholic, cross himself and fall 
upon his knees in what seemed an ecstasy of fear. What acting! I had not 
believed him capable of it. At last the spirit faded into the flies and, along 
with Marcellus, I rushed on the stage. The Governor was in a dreadful 
plight. The sweat poured from him, and he clutched my arm with a grip like 
a vice as he delivered the lines on the King’s villainy in a shaking voice. 
Thrice came the awful tones of the Ghost from below, in groaning accents, 
demanding that the Prince should “swear.” How we got off that stage I shall 
never know. 

I had almost to lead the Governor to his dressing-room. 

“My Lord, Bateson,” he faltered, “what has come over me? I’m ill, lad, 
devilish ill, I tell you.” 

“Shall I telephone for the theatre Saw-bones, sir?” I asked. 

“Not on your life, boy. No, it’s not illness either. It’s ... Lord knows 
what it is! I’m coming round. But you look pretty average cheap yourself, 
my lad. You’re as white as death. 

“There was something about Jimmy, sir,” I said. 


ill 


“Something horrible. The atmosphere was—ghostly and frightful.” 

“It was Arctic,” he muttered. “Cold as the grave. Did you ever feel such 
a draught? And it didn’t seem to be a draught either—just an icy air, 
penetrating to the very bones.” 

Suddenly I felt impelled to see Jimmy. Something urged me fiercely to 
see him at once. In and out of all the dressing-rooms I bolted, but nowhere 
was he to be found. 

I began to feel dazed. Only by a great effort could I recall my lines. 
Things staggered on until Act III., scene 4 — “staggered” 1s the only word. 
In that scene, as you probably know, the Ghost makes his appearance for 


the last time, and is supposed to be seen by Hamlet alone. As Jimmy came 
and bent his ghostly brows on the Queen, in the full stage light, I could 
look at him with reassurance. Yet I saw that the Queen could not look at 
him without a shudder, and that the Governor glanced at him fearfully. 

And in the boxes there was a stir. “What an excellent illusion!” someone 
said; “better than Pepper’s Ghost at its best.” “Yes,” whispered someone 
else, “they are doing that sort of thing jolly well nowadays. Irving led the 
way in The Corsican Brothers, you know. Jove! I can see clean through 
him.” 

The last words hit me hard. I had thought so myself, but would not own 
it. Then Jimmy “vanished” for the last time. Well, I would certainly catch 
him now, for he must pass me. He did, and I saw him make for the door 
which gave entrance to the stage. 

I rushed at him. “Splendid, Jimmy!” I cried, and clapped him lightly on 
the shoulder.... But my hand went through Jimmy Dee’s shoulder as though 
he were made of moonshine. Straight through the 


door he went, turning a moment to smile through the glass panel—such a 
smile, glorious, wonderful. Then he was gone. I rushed to the door, opened 
it. The passage was empty as my hope. 


“I’ve never been absent from a performance in me life ... and never 
shall.” 

That was Jimmy. Good actor; loyal gentleman—loyal to his craft, even 
beyond the great divide. 


THE RED FLASKET 


O one hailing from the Low Countries after ten years of absence from 

Scotland the tourelles of Blackyetts, sable against the November 
gloaming, had little of a stranger aspect. In Flanders, indeed, are many such 
chateaux, and as I rode up the avenue I pondered on the resemblance 
between Blackyetts and the place where I had last seen Patrick Halyburton 
scarce a year agone—the house of Staart, in Utrecht, where Van Helmont, 
the old physician, dwelt almost in hermitage, a man of mystery, as like a 
warlock as one might well picture. 

What the bond betwixt Mr Patrick and this unchancy carle might be I 
could not divine, for one was young and debonair and t’other as cankered 
an old girnigoe as the world could well hold. But, knowing Mr Patrick’s 
daftness for the odd sciences, I judged it at the time to partake of the 
alchemical, and hoped nothing worse. All I had had to do at that date was 
to deliver to him my Lord Crichton’s letters which he was to carry to his 
kin in Fife, and if I remained three days at Staart it was for the sport I got 
with the duck and teal on the marshes. But Mr Patrick and I grew as chief 
as a Scots captain in the Dutch service and a great landowner may, and it 
was at his pressing desire that I had come to stay at Blackyetts on my 
return. 

And the moment he came into the chamber that act began, the curtain 
rose on that dreadful week’s doings, for he entered wild and distraught, 
with haunted eyes and unco’ glances across his shoulder, as fair a young 
man as you could see. Though, when you looked at him nearly, it seemed as 
if the youth of him was as a 


surface or veneer, a mould over the real man. And his voice was old and 
harsh. 

This I had noticed at Staart and marvelled. Here, in his own place, it was 
still more patent. His yellow peruke of long curls made the pale skin paler, 
and the great brown eyes were wondrous weary. He placed both hands upon 
my shoulders and laughed, and the laugh was the cackle of a dune man. 
Indeed, with all his brave air of youth, he seemed a man too old to be true 
or false, gay or sad, but merely alive and caring not, as very old men seem. 


“The deil’s in it, Willie,” he said harshly, “that you shouldna hae come 
yestreen, for the MacTear was with us, and a brawer show o’ Hielan’ pride 
and tantrums ye’ll never see again. Maisie was much diverted.” 

“Maisie?” 

“Aye, of course you’re in the dark. I’m a benedict now, my man, and hae 
been so for these six months and more. But,” and he looked round with one 
of his feared glances, “I’m glad you’re here for a’ that. I’m not a well man, 
Willie. But she’s not to know ... she must not know.” 

I inquired the nature of his malady, but he merely gave me a wild, wry 
look. That he was as much given to music as ever I observed from the 
instruments and folios of songs and pieces with which the room was 
littered. It was the old music he affected, a strange taste in a young man, the 
ancient formal, almost monkish, music of France and Flanders and Italy, 
and that of our own antic ballads; and the instruments on which he played it 
—psaltery and viol d’amour chiefly—I could not understand his use of, 
now that we have spinets and fiddles geared to modern ears, and have had 
since William’s time. 

And then she came, the bride, a tall, dark, shrinking 


maid of not more than sixteen, a mere child as yet. She seemed wandered, 
rapt in a maze, with dull eyes and drawn brows. To my compliments she 
scarce replied, gazing at me anxiously. Distrait, embarrassed, we sat there 
as silent a trio as though we were about to go bedward and yawning for our 
candles. 

“Van Helmont’s dead,” at last said Mr Patrick, his look wilder than ever. 
“You ken that?” 

I had not heard. I was amazed to see him so moved. Why should the 
death of an auld Dutch doctor affect him so strangely? 

“Yes, Van Helmont’s dead,” he repeated, plainly speaking to himself. 
“Saw ye him, Willie, since we met at Staart?” 

“Never again, Mr Patrick,” I replied. “In truth, I cared not greatly for 
him.” 

“Aye, but,” said Mr Patrick, “siccan carles hae their uses, man. He was 
the greatest in the chymic art we had. There was not his like in all Europe.” 

“And yet he could not save his own life.” The words seemed to be 
dragged from me, I knew not how I came to speak them. But scarcely had I 
uttered them when I saw that Mr Patrick had grown gashly white. 


“No, he could not save his own life.” His speech was thick as that of a 
man who gants for breath. “But that’s the bell. Ye will be sharp-set.” 

Hungry I was after my ride, but somewhat in the air of the place seemed 
to forbid appetite. The dining-chamber was dark and cold, and the twain 
who sat with me absent and sad-looking. They ate but little, Mistress 
partaking but of an apple and a small glass of Rhenish, and himself of a 
piece of brown bread and cheese, with neither wine nor water. Having 
finished their slight fare, they sat and gazed at me so dully that at last I was 
forced to drop knife and fork for very 


confusion. Then Mistress Maisie withdrew, with a slight nod, like an 
evanishing spirit. 

When she had gone Patrick glanced around in his haunted way, drew his 
chair nearer mine, and gazed at me so fixedly that my doubts about his 
saneness returned. 

“Willie,” he said, “would ye do me a kindness—a great kindness?” 

“You know that, Mr Patrick,” I answered. “Any kindness such as I am 
capable of. But what is wrong with you, man? You’re not yourself, as any 
gouk could see.” 

“T’m a gey ill man, Willie. It’s—it’s a rare sickness, an unco’ distemper, 
though kent to the mediciners. It is a rapid decline into senility, man. I’m 
dying on my feet, Willie; ilka day is taking ten years off my life ... and 
there’s ae cure allenarlie, just the ae specific will bring me back to a hale 
condition.” 

“Then wherefore, in the name of fortune, do ye no’ procure it, Mr 
Patrick?” 

“For the good reason, man, that it’s no’ to be procured’cept in the ae 
place—Staart.” 

“Staart? In yon auld warlock’s howff?” 

“Aye, and I can tell ye the very shelf in his closet —the fourth frae the 
tap on the right hand, in a red flasket with a siller stopper.” 

I mused a moment. “There’s more in this than you’re making of it, Mr 
Patrick,” I said at last. “I’m only a simple man whose years have been 
passed in sodgerin’, but it seems gey unco’ tae me. What for should this 
specific, as ye call it, be so vital to you? Have you had use of it before?” 

He glowered at me hard. “Aye,” he croaked, “I hae had use of it. It’s 
been the ae thing has stood atween me and—and. Wullie, man, I tell ye 


I maun hae it. I’m dwinin’ hourly. Even sin ye came here I hae dropped 
days aff my life.” 


“Ye’re an odd man, Mr Patrick,” I said. “Is the distemper ye speak of, 
think ye, not of the mind? For no man can tine life through age at siccan a 
pace, unless-” 

I was struck by a thought so weird that I halted and sat staring at him as 
though he had been a spirit. 

Then: “What are ye, Mr Patrick?” I asked. 

His jaw fell, his eyes blazed. He looked fearsome. We both rose and 
faced each other like men betwixt whom some dreadful secret had suddenly 
come. 

“God help ye, whoever ye are,” I almost whispered. 

“Leave it that I’m a soul in torment the noo,” he muttered. “Will ye no’ 
help me?” 

“As how?” 

“Will ye gang tae Staart?” 

“For yon flasket ye speak of?” 

He nodded. 

“And in the full knowledge of this ye wed that poor lass? How stands 
she in the matter? Does she jalouse anything?” 

“Aye, she jalouses much, but kens nocht. Mea culpa!” he cried. “Mea 
maxima culpa! Guid kens, William Rainy, I am a wretch, a villain, but I 
houped, I houpe a 

“That the fire might blaze afresh with the new fuel, perchance?” 

“Something o’ that, something o’ that. But ye’ll gang tae Staart?” 

“And wherefore not yourself, Mr Patrick?” 

“Myself, man? Tae dee on the road?” 

“Well, go I shall. But how may I obtain what you need? The house will 
be occupied.” 

“Tt’s toom.” 

“How ken ye that?” 

He but looked wildly at me. ““Ye maun break in,” he said. 


“But bethink ye, whatever kind ye be. Van Helmont might not save 
himself.” 


“He had no will to. He craved peace.” 

“Even so, how long can the specific keep you?” 

“True, Willie. There’s mair. Ye maun find the recipe. There’s but a 
twalmonth in yon flask. The secret’s in the wee brown buik I shall tell ye 
of. Noo, will ye gang?” 

“T shall gang for the sake of that poor lass, Mr Patrick. For yourself I 
have small compassion.” 


Yonder heaved up Staart, a greater Blackyetts, after the crossing to 
Amsterdam and the ride thence. In a night of thick haar I found it again and 
liked it not. Its massed turrets drave upward into the dun air like demons’ 
wings, I thought, and the memory of the auld warlock who had habited 
there walked with me as I went up the path—for chain or key there was 
none on the great gate, though I found all doors and windows fast. But it 
was easy to crack a pane and lift the catch, and so crawl in by a pantry 
winnock. 

I kenned enough of the lay of the house to make my way to Van 
Helmont’s laboratory, though that I had never entered during my stay in the 
house, nor had listed to. I set my lantern alowe, and my jack-boots made 
siccan din on the tiled floor—for in the Lowlands of Holland all is tiled— 
as made my heart loup into my craig, for the din a man makes is often his 
worst enemy in such a case. 

The little brown door, set in a forest of tapestry like the yett of a hermit’s 
cell in a wood, was fast, but one kick from my great boot and it gave 
readily enough. 

Van Helmont was dead right enow, for as I entered, with the lantern 
aloft, there he sat glowering at me in his leathern chair, dead as Cesar, but 
far more gash than any dead man I ever beheld on the field, and I 


have seen many I would forget. So frighted was I, and so deceived by the 
likeness of life about him, that I spoke loudly at him. Then I knew he could 
not answer me, and approached him in the heaviest cold sweat I ever knew, 
holding the light betwixt us as though he might loup on me. 

Mr Patrick must have known of this, the thought flashed through me, or 
yon whom I knew as Mr Patrick whoe’er the deil he was. But I swallowed 
my chagrin and looked round for the flasket. There it sat, sure enough, on 


the very shelf Mr Patrick had mentioned. But where was the wee brown 
book of which he had spoken? Must I search Van Helmont himself for it? 

Gruesomely I approached the corse and felt the clothes. In the bosom 
was a hard lump that I jaloused was the book. Fearfully I fankelt in the 
breast and drew it forth, and as I did so the head of the dead man fell back 
and the stony eyes looked up into mine with such a look of life and wrath 
that I shuddered and fell back. I opened the book and searched its pages, a 
dread task with those eyes upon me, and shortly found that I looked for. 
Then, taking the flask, I put both in my pocket, and fled the house. 

The road to Amsterdam was black as a mine, and as my lantern had 
gone out I had perforce to staucher amongst glaur and holes ankle-deep, 
groping my way foot by foot. I had trysted with a Scottish skipper to sail 
for Leith at dawn, meaning to give him the go-by had I not found the elixir, 
but now that I had it I must win to the harbour by the sun’s first light, and it 
wanted scarcely two hours from that, I judged. 

But I had not gone more than a mile when I sensed that one followed me 
in the darkness step for step, tracking me like a wolf, for I could hear the 
douce, stealthy footfall not a dozen yards behind me. And 


when I stopped the tracker stopped, and when I hurried as best the darkness 
and evil road would let me he, too; hurried. Once I turned and spoke, 
asking who was there. But nothing save the thin night breeze soughed a 
whispering wail for answer. It was grim there in that blackness -with the 
knowledge of one behind me at the nature of whom I could but guess, and 
the sweat poured down my shaking limbs as I stottered onward, cursing in 
such a terror of soul as I had never known before. 

At last it began to lighten faintly, and I could descry the masts in the 
harbour against the dun sky, like autumn trees stripped of leafage. 
Quickening my steps now, I began to run slowly, but when I stopped I 
could hear the hastening footfall of him who followed me. And when 
dawning came at long last, suddenly lighting the douce flat Holland lands, I 
turned sharply about and peered down the long straight road behind me. 
But never a soul walked there. 

I came to the harbour and found my ship. And as I boarded her the rope 
I climbed seemed to tauten with a double weight. When I swung over the 
bulwark something brushed past me and pattered across the deck. 


“Had ye a freend?” asked the skipper, when I gave him good-morrow 
—‘for I vow I saw one cross the deck and pass under hatches—a buirdly 
chiel.” 

During the voyage all was peaceable enow, and in three days we made 
Leith. But even though it was broad day when I landed, the sailors said that 
the boat which took us ashore seemed the heavier by a man, and looked at 
each other and at me askance. That night I lay in the West Port of 
Edinburgh at my usual ordinary, and on the next morning took horse for 
Blackyetts, in West Lothian, where I came late in the afternoon. 

The house seemed quiet, but what might not those thick walls hold of 
dismay! As I entered, the old man- 


servant shook his grey pow, and pointed for me to go up the stair, where I 
found Mr Patrick lying in a great chair in his chamber. So sick was he that 
he might not rise. Now he looked like a man of fourscore, his peruke laid 
aside, with sunken cheeks and lyart hair, palsied and shaking. 

“The flask, Willie!” he cried, in a tremble. “You hae’t?” 

I drew it forth and handed it to him. He grasped it and poured some 
drops of its contents into a glass of water, which he drained, straightening 
himself in his chair as he did so with a vivid, lifelike gesture. 

“Life, life!” he cried, as though I had not been there. “And the buik, 
Will, the wee buik?” 

I gave him the book. He flipped its yellow pages eagerly until he found 
the page, and cackled gleefully. 

“Tis here richt enow,” he said, “all here, the recipe, just as I recall it at 
Staart. I but meant to mak’ siccar.” 

“You perceive the first item?” I asked him very calmly. “You see it there, 
Mr Patrick: ‘Take of the heart’s blood of a virgin ...’” 

He paled. “William Rainy,” he said, amazed, “I didna ken ye had the 
Hebrew.” 

“T was meant for the Kirk,” I said quietly. “Mr Patrick, I shall take your 
wife away this very night.” 

“But, Will, ye didna think that I had her ... in mind? Ye didna think 


“Peace, vampire!” I cried, in such wrath that he fell back into his great 
chair. “I know thee now. For thy picture hangs on the wall of Van 
Helmont’s chamber at Staart in the dress of the sixth James’s time, with the 


name beneath it, and in the warlock’s hand these words: ‘My 
Masterpiece.’” 

Lying back in his great chair he looked at me gashly for a moment, and 
then I saw his eyes change. The 


fear they held turned to terror, and I observed that they looked into mine no 
longer, but strained across my shoulder to a distant corner. I turned, and as I 
did so distinctly heard a footstep in the room. 

“Away!” shrieked Mr Patrick. “Avaunt, fiend! What hae I to do with 
you?” 

As a reply a low laugh rang out, and I saw the red flasket shiver into a 
thousand pieces. Red as blood, the contents dribbled on the carpet, they 
rose in steam and, oh, horror! the mist of 1t grew and spread and took the 
shape of a man—of Van Helmont. 

For a space, while one could count ten, the warlock stood there shaped 
as in red fire, menacing, terrible. Like an eagle he swooped upon Mr 
Patrick and worried him as a dog shakes a rat. And as he shook, so Mr 
Patrick shrank, the raiment and the flesh seemed to fall in stour from his 
bones until I could see the white skeleton gleam beneath. Still did the 
warlock worry him. A moment more and even the bony framework 
vanished, till naught was left of Mr Patrick but a little heap of dust. Then in 
a flash the other, too, was gone. 

I staggered from the room a man forfoughten, and that night took young 
Maisie from the accursed place back to her father’s house. What the whole 
devilish passage signified I have never utterly comprehended. But I guess 
that the warlock was in no wise minded to leave in life that which he had 
preserved so long by art magic, and that, being dead, he was angered that 
Mr Patrick, his “masterpiece,” should try to extend his wretched life by the 
theft of the phial. Or perchance he wailed his sins in hell, and feared that 
another maid might be sacrificed. 

But what, indeed, can a plain soldier make of siccan things? I write but 
of what I saw. Let heads wiser in hidden matters search out their meanings. 


THE SEAT OF SERGULATH 


HE expression of the Dower House at Thurland—for it has long been 
T granted that a house may have a cast of countenance—I can only 
describe as sphinx-like. Its windows seem to look past one with a baffling 
stare, and the low, rounded porch has all the appearance of a dumb, 
tongueless mouth. It is backed by a semicircle of stunted but thickly 
foliaged trees which keep it in almost constant shadow. I had it 
photographed a week ago, and it was found difficult to take it in anything 
Eke a good light. I did not desire a view of it because of the affection I bear 
it, but because, in spite of the wrathful representations of certain 
antiquarian societies which have practically accused me of vandalism, I 
have given instructions that it shall be broken up and razed to the ground. It 
is an evil place, a very haunt of ancient horror; wherefore should it stand 
longer to cumber a fair demesne? 

At the time of the death of my uncle, Sir Montague Ayre, I occupied an 
official position in India, and when, as next in entail, I was notified that I 
was master of Thurland Manor my wife and I hastened homewards and 
took possession of the estate, in late September. We agreed with the lawyer 
that the entire premises required a general overhauling and re-decoration, 
and as we desired to superintend the process we took up our quarters in the 
Dower House, which had been the original Manor, and which had long 
ceased to be included in the jointures of the spouses of Thurland’s squires. 

The Dower House was situated not more than two 


hundred yards from the later dwelling. We lived there in the very simplest 
manner, and as all Sir Montague’s old domestics had been pensioned off, 
and we had not as yet engaged new ones, we had to content ourselves with 
the temporary ministrations of two women from the village, a mother and 
daughter, who arrived early and left after dinner, but who could not—or 
would not—arrange to sleep in the house. I had not been at Thurland since 
boyhood, and then only during holidays, and knew little of the place and its 
traditions, but I was aware that the Dower House had not been inhabited for 
several generations. 

We must have occupied it for nearly a week before I observed the red 
light shining beneath the door of the “Long Room,” as the servants called 


it. | was proceeding to bed, candle in hand—for the Dower House was not 
supplied with gas—when I observed a deep red glow as of steady firelight 
coming from under the door of a room which opened on the corridor. So far 
we had used only the public rooms and two bedrooms upstairs, and it 
immediately struck me as peculiar that there should be a light in this 
particular apartment. Puzzled, and a little irritated, I thrust open the door— 
and looked in upon the most profound darkness. 

I entered and, holding the candle aloft, examined the room with some 
thoroughness. It was situated above the porch, and was over thirty feet 
long, its length much accentuated by the low, raftered ceiling. The walls 
were panelled, and most of the furniture was of an antique pattern— 
Elizabethan or Jacobean, so far as I was able to judge. It had two windows, 
both of which were shuttered, and a wide fireplace. A cursory examination 
afforded not the slightest clue to the origin of the light I had observed, and 
concluding 


that the appearance had arisen from hallucination, or perhaps from 
defective eyesight, I betook myself to bed. 

On the following night, however, I could not resist halting opposite the 
door of the Long Room to see if the red glow was at all manifest. It was 
there, if anything brighter and deeper than before, or so it seemed to me, 
and without movement or flickering. Hastily entering I glanced inside. But 
all was dark, as on the first occasion. Closing the door, I was about to take 
my departure when once again I beheld the red glow start into being 
beneath it. This time I entered with such precipitation that I was rewarded 
by the sight of what seemed like a flash of lightning within. Whatever the 
cause of the glow it had disappeared with marvellous rapidity. Once again I 
made as thorough an examination of the place as the faint light of my 
candle would permit, but could discover not the slightest cause for the 
“illusion,” as I persisted in calling it to myself. The shutters remained 
closed, so that there was no possibility of the light being caused by any 
outside agency. Nothing evidently was to be gained by investigation that 
night, so, resolving to sift the matter thoroughly on the morrow, I retired to 
my bedroom. 

Next day I renewed my examination of the apartment, but all to no 
purpose. Absolutely nothing that might account for the mysterious red glow 
beneath the door could I discover. I had been careful to conceal the 


circumstance from my wife, who whilst in India had suffered from a 
nervous breakdown, and was by no means a fit confidant on such a subject. 
Finding that nothing was to be gained by even the most rigorous 
examination, I made up my mind to occupy the room of an evening, in the 
hope that by this means I would be able to arrive at a solution of the 
mystery, and with 


this intention I arranged it as a cosy writing-room. The massive oak table 
made a capital escritoire, and such chairs as there were proved comfortable 
enough, all save one, a heavy armchair of time-blackened oak, elaborately 
carved, with a raised motto on the back which I could not decipher. The 
piece, I judged, was Elizabethan or earlier, and I made a mental note to 
have it removed to the Manor as worthy of better surroundings. 

After dinner I betook myself to the “writing-room,” as I had dubbed it. I 
sat down to long arrears of correspondence, and was soon so absorbed in it 
as to have entirely forgotten the cause of my occupation of the chamber. It 
was a dull September night, with promise of rain, and an insistent, 
monotonous wind had arisen, but I was comfortable and busy. I wrote 
steadily on for about an hour, covering sheet after sheet, when gradually I 
found my attention beginning to wander, and, after further wavering, detach 
itself from the task of writing altogether. My gaze strayed from the paper, 
and as I was in the act of directing it once more to my work I started 
violently, and then sat chilled and rigid with the most exquisite terror I had 
ever known. 

There beneath the table, and opposite me, were a pair of immense feet, 
or rather paws, armed with grisly talons and covered with scaly 
excrescences. At the first glance I had thought them the legs of the chair 
which I had so much admired. But they were too close for that, and—oh! 
horror—they moved! With a mighty effort of will I looked up, and beheld 
opposite to me what seemed at first an immense black shadow. As I gazed 
at it in terrified dismay it appeared to grow more and more solid. It was as 
if whirling, revolving shadows were massing into substance. A huge 


horned head was perched upon gigantic shoulders, and as I watched in 
ghastly fascination the apparition seemed to become more and more 
material in appearance. Now I could see two baleful eyes, turning from 


green to red and again to green, gazing steadfastly at me out of the distorted 
malevolence of a swarthy, monstrous face. With a gasp I leapt from my seat 
in a wild panic, and in doing so overturned the lamp, which fell with a 
crash to the floor, leaving me in utter darkness—alone with the horror 
whose steadfast, glittering eyes glared into mine with demon malice. 

As I tottered to the door it was with terror that I recalled that I had 
locked myself in to avoid any disturbance of my investigations. But to my 
intense relief the dreadful thing in the carven chair made no attempt to 
reach me, contenting itself with glaring at me, following my every 
movement with its menacing and fiery eyes. Feeling for the key in the 
pitchy darkness with that awful glance upon me was the most terrible 
moment of my life. But at last, after what seemed an age-long torment, my 
trembling and nerveless fingers succeeded in turning the key in the lock. 
Once outside, I remember locking and double-locking the door, and then 
hurrying to my bedroom I threw myself down in a state bordering upon 
collapse. So I lay in a sweat of dread and fearfulness until daylight brought 
me courage to close my eyes in sleep. 

The next day passed heavily enough in superintending the re-decoration 
of the Manor House. I returned to the Dower House for dinner with a 
racking headache, and a feeling of foreboding for which I found it difficult 
to account. After the meal I announced my intention of remaining in the 
dining-room to read and smoke, and my wife, pleading that she had much 
unpacking to overtake, was about to retire upstairs 


when it occurred to me that she had better be warned in some roundabout 
way not to enter the Long Room. 

“Oh, Grace,” I called after her, “I locked up for the night before I came 
down. Will you be going into any of the other rooms except your own?” 

She replied that she would not, and, quite satisfied, I commenced the 
perusal of the London papers. But so insistent was my headache, and so 
tired did I feel after the loss of a night’s rest, that I was soon nodding 
somnolently. I was just in the act of passing between the hazy portals of 
sleep when suddenly every nerve and fibre of me thrilled with the electric 
passage of a great shock, for from above sounded shriek after shriek. The 
voice was my wife’s! 

I dashed upstairs in the semi-gloom, cursing the absence of gas, 
stumbling up the grim, stone stairway and along the darksome corridor. I 


had no doubt as to which room the noise had proceeded from, and now a 
fierce, animal rage took the place of my first tremors, and I panted to come 
to grips with the hateful thing in the Long Room. As I entered the chamber 
I saw that the lamp was lit, and that Grace was lying huddled up in the 
carven chair in a dead faint. I ran to her and tried to raise her, but she 
seemed as if bound to the chair with iron bands. I exerted all my strength to 
lift her, but to no purpose. It was not her own weight that resisted my 
efforts, for I felt that I could raise her so far, and she is a slight woman. 
Then I discovered the cause of her imprisonment in that dreadful seat, for 
as my hands strove to clasp her they were met by others hard and scaly. 
Nails like eagles’ claws pricked my palms, and sinewy, bristly arms 
brushed against my touch. Stifling my disgust, and stung to a frenzy of 
wrath, I seized the arms which encircled my unconscious wife with the grip 
of distraction. I am a 


powerful man, but I am convinced that had the fiend who sat there had 
sufficient time to materialize I would have been unable to cope with him. 
As it was I exerted my strength to the uttermost, tearing at the scaly 
forearms like a maniac, in such a manner as would have made most men 
shriek with anguish. But still they held fast. The grip round Grace’s body 
was, I felt, growing stronger, and I knew intuitively that it was the object of 
the foul thing in the chair to crush the life out of her. 

Suddenly there flashed across my remembrance a fragment of folklore 
to the effect that evil spirits dreaded the touch of iron, that, indeed, it 
constituted a sure protection against them. In despair I loosed my hold and, 
diving my hand into my pocket, seized and opened my penknife. Searching, 
groping for the encircling arms I found them just as two hateful, red-green 
eyes began to glare malevolently into mine. Then, with a savage joy, I 
plunged the knife-blade up to the hilt in the scaly flesh. 

The effect was magical indeed. The blade had scarce penetrated the 
bristly forearm when with an appalling howl the grip was loosened, and my 
wife’s body slid to the floor. I stooped, and, raising her, rushed from the 
room, but not until I had noticed that the figure in the chair had completely 
vanished. 

Grace was not long in regaining consciousness, and to my great relief 
insisted on making light of the affair, which I could see had none the less 
greatly terrified her. She said she had seen a light in the chamber, and had 


entered it in the belief that I was there. It seems that the housekeeper had lit 
the lamp before she took her departure for the night, thinking that I had 
made a permanent writing-room of the place, and Grace, attracted by its 
quiet, had at once seated herself in the 


great carven chair and had taken up pen and paper to resume a rather 
neglected correspondence with some of her Indian friends. She was in the 
middle of her first letter when she became conscious of a slight pressure 
round the body, but as that was a symptom of the mild nervous attacks she 
suffered from she paid little heed to it. When it grew more marked, 
however, she became alarmed, and tried to rise, but found that she could 
not. Then she had experienced the palpable “feel” of powerful arms 
gripping her round the waist, had heard a serpent-like hissing in her ears, 
and, shrieking wildly, had sunk into unconsciousness. 

Although greatly frightened and shaken, Grace announced herself next 
morning as being quite recovered. We were much relieved and cheered by a 
visit from the rector, the Rev. Thomas Mayhew, whom I remembered from 
boyhood days. He greeted us heartily, and remained to share our midday 
meal, regaling us with a learned and interesting account of the antiquities of 
the neighbourhood, of which he was the historian. 

Much to my alarm Grace began to question him regarding the history of 
the Dower House. 

“That is a point, Lady Ayre, that I am afraid I cannot greatly enlighten 
you upon,” he said, in a rather restrained manner. “Of course, there are all 
sorts of absurd traditions regarding the place, but practically not a scrap of 
written record. Believe me, the traditions about the house are not worthy of 
your attention. The only notable piece of lore concerning it is that 
connected with the Wizard’s Room, as the country people call it.” 

“The Wizard’s Room!” my wife and I exclaimed together, as we 
exchanged glances. “Which room is that?” 

“The room above the porch. I remember that it 


contained some very fine Elizabethan furniture. But what is the matter?” 
Then we told him, and he looked grave. “I think,” he said, when we had 
done, “that Lady Ayre should go to the Rectory and leave us to deal with 


this matter. My wife will, I know, be delighted to have her, and I propose to 
take up my quarters with Sir Francis here for a day or two.” 

I saw a look of intense relief pass over my wife’s face at the rector’s 
kind proposal, which we cheerfully accepted. That afternoon Mrs Mayhew, 
for whom her husband had telephoned from the Manor House, called and 
took Grace away in her pony-trap, and when the ladies had gone the Rev. 
Thomas and I lit our pipes and discussed the strange affair which we 
proposed to unravel. 

First of all we visited the Long Room, or, as Mr Mayhew called it, in 
consonance with local tradition, the Wizard’s Room. It was nearly twenty 
years since he had seen it, as the house had not been occupied for some 
generations, and he had visited it only once, from motives of curiosity. But 
strangely enough the carven chair had remained in his recollection because 
of its peculiar shape, and to its examination he now addressed himself. 

The chamber, he told me, had received its uncanny appellation of the 
Wizard’s Room from the circumstance that in the days of Elizabeth it had 
been the cabinet or study of an ancestor of mine, Anthony Ayre, who was 
more than suspected of the practice of the Black Art, but, as he had said at 
lunch, written records concerning this family magician were wanting, and 
he could not enlighten me further upon the subject. The oak chair, which he 
now submitted to the very thorough examination considered essential by all 
good modern 


antiquaries, bore a motto or inscription of some sort on its back, in raised, 
carven letters, so crabbed and decorative that at first we could not decipher 
them. But the rector was not to be denied, and feeling perhaps that his 
reputation as an antiquary was at stake pulled out a small magnifying-glass, 
and after nearly twenty minutes’ close study straightened his back and 
announced with pardonable pride that he had succeeded in deciphering the 
inscription. 

“Well?” I asked impatiently. 

“It reads,” he announced, “‘The Sete of Sergulath.’” 

“Sergulath!” I exclaimed, “What a barbarous and horribly improbable 
name! Are you sure you are not mistaken? I don’t recall anything about him 
in the family records.” 

“There’s certainly no mistake, Sir Francis,” said the rector, a little 
ruffled. “I am positive the reading I favour is quite correct.” 


I hastened to mollify him, which was easy of accomplishment, as he was 
the best-tempered of men. “Now, he said, “I am going to occupy the scat of 
Sergulath. If he embraces me as he did Lady Ayre you will perhaps oblige 
with your pocket-knife.” 

He plumped himself down on the chair. “Very comfortable,” he said. 
“Ve-ry. Only there’s something rather lumpy in the middle.” And rising, 
and feeling the seat, he continued: “Just here.” 

I pulled out my knife, and without any qualms ripped up the rather 
rotten leather covering, much to the scandal of the rector. There among the 
stuffing lay a yellow, time-worn parchment, which Mr Mayhew seized 
upon eagerly. When unfolded the upper portion of it was seen to be covered 
with intricate and cabalistic-looking signs, which the rector pronounced to 
be of magical origin. Of the written contents of the scrip 


we could make nothing, as it appeared to be couched in some obscure 
language. At the end there appeared two signatures, one of which, written 
with some red fluid, now much faded, was evidently that of my ancestor, 
Anthony Ayre. The other was no less evidently that of—Sergulath! 

The rector looked critically at the manuscript. “If I am not mistaken the 
thing is a pact or agreement between your magician ancestor and some 
prince of the powers of the air, real or imaginary. But here is a postscript in 
intelligible if antiquated English. It has evidently been written by Anthony 
Ayre himself, and is quite decipherable. It reads: ‘Ho ho, foolysshe fiende, 
thou hast been gulled and chained up to serve my pleasure as oracle. The 
charm dwelleth in this writing, so that when thou next do seat thee in this 
chaire thou shal be prisoner. But one spelle can release thee and that I shal 
not speke. The potent woordes are: Tagla Mathon, Orias, Almouzin...” 

He had scarcely uttered the queer, outlandish phrase when we were 
thrown upon our faces with tremendous violence. The room was shaken as 
by a thunderbolt, and through the noise of the rattling furniture and 
creaking beams we could hear a sound like an unearthly and triumphant 
laugh. Picking ourselves up as best we might, we saw that the carven chair 
had also been overthrown, and lay with its back broken in a far comer. 

“The devil’s in the thing!” I blurted out, shaken and angry. 

“A devil certainly appears to have inhabited it,” admitted the rector. 
“But I don’t think that he’ll manifest himself here again—at least, not in 
connection with that chair, of which he must be pretty tired.” 


“Why shouldn’t he?” I asked, rather crossly I am 


afraid, for the whole thing was beginning to tell seriously on my nerves. “It 
seems to be his favourite lounge, and is marked with his name.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the rector soothingly, “but it rather looks to me as 
if he had been kept there against his will, and that my—ah—rash reading of 
those dreadful words has set him free.” 

After brushing ourselves down we dined quietly, and over a cigar 
discussed the situation. I suppose my distaste for remaining another night 
beneath the roof of the Dower House was so marked that the Rev. Thomas 
had no option but to ask me to be his guest until the Manor House was 
ready to receive us. I jumped shamelessly at his proposal, and, as I was 
resolved that he should have no time to regret it, I immediately dismissed 
our temporary domestics, put a few things in a bag, and announced my 
readiness to depart. 

It was a still, rather cold evening, with brief intervals of moonlight. 
Once more I experienced the dull foreboding which had haunted me from 
time to time during the past three days, and now, as before, my vague fears 
were justified. We had not yet left the bounds of the estate, and were 
passing the yew-surrounded chapel, when I observed with a dreadful 
sinking of the heart that in the windows of the little shrine there burned a 
dim, red light, the hue of which I knew only too well. 

“Who, in heaven’s name, can be there to-night?” I asked fearfully. 

“No one who means well, I fear,” muttered the rector. “Let us go and 
see. It is our duty to protect God’s House from—from se 

“From what?” I asked, out of a dry throat. 

“From aught of evil,” he replied, and pushed forward. 


We advanced to the chapel windows and looked through, and to my 
dying day I shall never cease to regret that I did so. The window we peered 
through chanced to be of plain, colourless glass, and by the red glow within 
we could see all that transpired in the chapel as clearly as if we had been 
inside it. In the centre of the flagged floor stood a great and grisly shape, 
which, though dim and shadow-surrounded, I recognized with unspeakable 
horror as that which I had seen in the seat of Sergulath. His attitude and 
expression were terrific, his red-green eyes sparkled with fires of demoniac 


wrath, and his shaggy fell bristled like the mane of an enraged lion. At first 
I could not discern the object of his anger, but as I gazed there gradually 
came into view another and dimmer shape, which knelt on the flagstones 
before him as if in an agony of appeal. A look of anguish was on the wan 
face, surrounded by a great white ruff, and the body, if such an expression 
can be applied to what seemed fantastically incorporeal, quivered violently 
beneath a long, dark mantle. 

As we gazed the threatening attitude of the fiend grew more apparent. 
For a moment he appeared as if gloating over his victim in demoniac glee: 
then with a bound was on him. And now I would gladly abandon the 
description of what followed. The kneeling figure, evidently in a transport 
of terror, rose and darted in the direction of the door of the chapel. But 
some dread and powerful influence seemed to arrest its exit at that point, 
and with a look of awful despair upon its face it turned backwards into the 
chapel, closely followed by its grisly enemy. A grim and terrible chase 
ensued. Again and again the pursued succeeded in eluding the dreadful 
being who followed him, and whose fury only seemed to be increased by 
these escapes. From pillar 


to pillar they sped, circling round the sepulchres of long-dead Ayres in a 
frenzied race. 

As we watched them, spellbound by the horror of the thing, neither of us 
uttered a word. At length he of the cloak and ruff was driven to the last 
refuge of a corner, whence he attempted to dart beneath the grisly arms held 
out to seize him. But his dexterity availed not, for the next moment he was 
in the grip of his dread enemy. As the great hands clutched him such a 
shriek arose as shall ring in my cars to the day of my death—the cry of a 
lost soul. Sick with fear I averted my eyes for a moment, and when I looked 
once more both shapes were gone. 

We turned to one another in horrified silence. At length the rector found 
speech. 

“Come,” he said, “let us enter the chapel. It is my duty to a sacred place 
within my charge, and it is yours to the dust of your fathers—come!”’ 

Too fearful to be left alone, I followed him. Drawing a master-key from 
his pocket he unlocked the door, and we entered. Going to the altar he lit 
one of the large candles upon it, and by its meagre flame we commenced 
our ghastly search. The shadows of the place seemed to hold a thousand 


moving shapes as we groped among sepulchres and stumbled over carven 
monuments. 

“Beware!” cried the rector. “Be careful where you step.” 

I halted abruptly and looked downwards. From the floor a flagstone had 
been dragged, and cast broken upon one side. The blackness of an open 
grave yawned at our feet. And through the flickerings of the candlelight I 
could discern the name upon the tombstone. It was—“‘Anthony Ayre.” 


THE HORN OF VAPULA 


BBERSWALE is on the edge of the moorland, a bright patch against 
EB the rolling, purple sea of heath, an isolated community, still retaining 
many customs and characteristics of medieval days. Its folk are simple and 
superstitious to a degree, and it is a rich mine of folklore. This it was in fact 
which drew me to the place and led me to rent a modest dwelling on its 
outskirts, not far from the almost unique old Norman church for which it is 
so justly celebrated. But I found the natives difficult to draw. Centuries of 
isolation had rendered them a suspicious and almost a taciturn race, and 
when I compared the scanty results of my folklore labours among them 
with those undertaken in other localities, I became a little regretful that I 
had bound myself down to a six months’ tenancy of my cottage. Neither 
did my sister Margaret relish residence at Ebberswale, but for profoundly 
different reasons. She disliked the inhabitants, whom she professed to 
regard as little better than savages, the village she found unspeakably dull, 
and the wives of the vicar and doctor she merely tolerated. 

To me the ever-changing beauty of the moor appealed as the sea to the 
sailor, and I discovered infinite variety in exploring it in all directions, 
frequently returning from these excursions at a late hour. It was on such an 
occasion that there occurred the first of those strange happenings, the 
improbable nature of which renders them so exceedingly difficult to 
chronicle. I was passing the church just as the last fines of daylight barred 
the shadows of night, and thinking what a 


wonderful picture the beautiful old building presented, outlined as it was 
against the silver and sable of late twilight, when I stopped short with a 
little gasp of astonishment, for along the peaked roof of the church a weird 
and grotesque figure was slowly crawling, supporting itself by clinging 
with hands and toes to the sharp angle made by the apex of the roof. The 
black silhouette of the shape bore an odd resemblance to a human figure, 
and the idea of burglary at once entered my mind. 

“Hello!” I called brusquely. “What do you want up there? What mischief 
are you up to?” 

There was no reply. The thing, whatever it was, turned its head, and I 
could feel that it surveyed me attentively. Then, to my horror, it raised itself 


on a pair of slender legs, extended long, wasted arms, and literally dived 
from the roof. I could see a black shadow, attenuated and sharp of rib, stand 
poised as if for a leap, and then disappear. No sound as of a falling body 
reached my ears, but I was too alarmed to notice this at the time. I had, I 
thought, so startled an unfortunate criminal that in a mad attempt to escape 
he had taken his own life. 

I thrust open the lich-gate of the churchyard and, hastily entering, made 
a scrupulous search. But I encountered no crushed and maimed body, nor 
did the least sign of anyone having fallen upon the surrounding gravel 
present itself. I resolved to return at once to the village, and having 
procured lights and assistance make an exhaustive search of the 
churchyard. 

Hurrying along the highroad, with the thought of rescue uppermost in 
my mind, I did not at first pay much attention to a noise behind me, which I 
can liken only to a kind of soft trotting. It was so very fight, a mere pit-pat, 
as almost to be indistinguishable 


beside the echo of my own footsteps, but shortly I began to find it riveting 
my attention in the most remarkable way. At first I thought it must be made 
by some animal broken loose, for in Ebberswale cattle and beasts of all 
kinds are but perfunctorily secured, even at nights. Irritated, I could not 
have told why, I stopped to assure myself regarding the precise nature of 
the sound, and as I did so it immediately ceased. 

With an exclamation of impatience I proceeded on my way, and as I did 
so I remarked that the trotting noise recommenced. Once more I halted and 
once more that which dogged my footsteps paused likewise. I retraced my 
steps for a few paces, and as I did so a snarl like that of a leopard came out 
of the darkness, followed by a laugh so horrible that after a moment’s 
dismay I take no shame to myself for saying that I wheeled round and 
broke into wild, unreasoning flight. 

Down the dark road I dashed headlong, in a drench of cold perspiration. 
The hammering of my heart made breathing doubly difficult. It was a panic 
flight, the stampede of a terrified animal, for as I raced along that shadowed 
turnpike the man in me was submerged in the fear-stricken beast which lies 
beneath in us all. 

At last, to the relief of my bursting lungs and strained legs, I came in 
sight of my cottage. Vaulting the fence I thundered loudly at the door, and 


as it happened to be open I tumbled pell-mell into the tiny hall. Picking 
myself up again I slammed the door, and entering the little sitting-room 
sank into a chair. My sister was evidently in the kitchen assisting the callow 
maid to prepare our evening meal, and, glad that she was not there to 
question me, I leant back in my chair and slowly began to recover from the 
effects of my mad race. 


But my state of comparative peace was rudely broken. I had been seated 
for scarcely a couple of minutes when a scratching and fumbling at the 
window behind me made me leap to my feet. My courage, or at least a large 
portion of it, had now returned, and heartily ashamed of my late conduct I 
grasped the heavy stick of Burmese bamboo weighted with lead I had not 
taken time to deposit in the hall, and advanced to the window. The 
scratching and fumbling continued, and with a firm hand I threw back the 
blind and looked out. 

Well for me it was that my courage did not desert me at sight of the 
awful thing that met my gaze. A long, satyr-like face, demoniac in its 
hideousness, leered with fiendish spite into mine, white eyeballs 
surrounding fiery pupils rolled menacingly in a lean black countenance, 
above which rose small, crescent horns. The face ended in a peaked and 
beardless chin and the mouth opened upon gleaming fangs. Two grotesque 
paw-hands bristling with talons clawed the glass fiercely as if seeking to 
make entrance. 

As I stood looking into the frenzied eyes of this demon-shape it showed 
signs of the liveliest eagerness to come at me. Trembling with excitement, 
it ravened against the thick glass, leaping to and fro like a hound hot for the 
chase, its red tongue flashing from side to side of the slavering mouth. 
Then a madness of wrath came upon me. If the brute in me had aroused 
inhuman fear it now kindled the flames of an anger equally beastlike, and I 
struck savagely at the dread thing on the other side of the window. The 
pane shivered with a loud crash, but as I raised my stick to strike again the 
appearance confronting me grew dim, and gradually melted away. 

The crash of broken glass naturally alarmed my 


sister, who rushed into the room in consternation, asking what had 
happened. 


“A—a dog—a fierce dog attacked me,” I said clumsily, my lips framing 
the first excuse that offered. 

“But no dog could have broken the window,” she exclaimed, looking 
curiously at me. 

“The brute dashed itself against the glass, and I was so angry——”’ I 
commenced, in more particular excuse. 

“That you lost your temper, and to get at it broke the window,” she said, 
in her most caustic manner. “How childish—and how manlike!” 

If I had “lost my temper’—or rather gone temporarily insane with 
loathing—I kept it now, and held my tongue. We patched up the window as 
best we might, and in the morning I strolled down to the village glazier and 
requested him to put in another pane. I thought I would make the errand 
serve a double purpose, and worked the conversation round to the church. 
He talked quite volubly for a while about the windows, the brasses and 
monuments it contained, but when I asked casually if there were any 
legends or stories connected with it he grew strangely reserved. 

“There be stories, sir, they say,” he ventured, “but I haven’t an idea what 
they are about. Belike they’re as stupid as most old tales.” 

Judicious inquiries in other quarters served me no better. I found the 
people would speak freely about their church, would even wax enthusiastic 
over it, but when the question of legendary matter was introduced they 
obstinately refused to be drawn. Of course, this merely excited my 
curiosity, and feeling that I was on the verge of a discovery I resolved to 
appeal for details to the vicar, with whom I had some slight acquaintance. 

The Rev. Edward North was nearly as drowsy as 


his parishioners, and quite as reserved. He listened to my questionings in a 
dull, uninterested way, nodding now and again—to reassure me, I suppose, 
that he was not quite asleep. 

“T believe there was some stupid legend,” he said at last, with an effort, 
“but what it was I really cannot say at this time of day.” 

“But no one seems to know,” I protested. “Surely it’s a great loss to 
folklore?” 

“You won’t get it out of the folk hereabouts,” he growled, in a manner 
that made me suspect that he was proud of the taciturnity of his 
parishioners. “Believe me, Mr Frain, it will be better that you do not 
prosecute your inquiries any further. As a matter of fact’—here he adopted 


a stupidly important tone, as of imparting a weighty confidence—‘they 
consider it highly unlucky to allude to the question at all.” 

If my interest had been aroused before, it was now at fever-point. 

“But you—you do not share this superstition?” I said. “Surely you can 
give me some inkling—help to put me on the track of the facts?” 

“1?” he cried, quite startled. “No, no, Mr Frain; I tell you I am absolutely 
ignorant——” 

“Mr North,” I said, “what is it that crawls along the roof of your church 
at nights and follows people in the dark?” 

He paled, and collapsed backwards in his chair. Then he leaned forward 
and began to bluster. 

“T will have nothing to do with it, sir,’ he cried, rising in great 
excitement. “I entirely dissociate myself from your foolish inquiries. An 
absurd superstition! ... Preposterous nonsense!” 

“So you say,” I replied warmly; “but you know quite well that you have 
seen it yourself.” 


“I—seen it!” he gasped. “Rubbish, sir, rubbish! ... And if I had, let me 
tell you, sir, as an educated man I would have considered myself as in 
honour bound to hold my tongue about it.” 

Rather mystified, and not a little angry, I crossed the village green to 
where the grey church stood aloof from the huddle of red houses. I would 
at least make such examination within its precincts as I thought fit and then 
debate with myself as to what course I should pursue. With this end in view 
I walked round the entire edifice, to discover if possible in what manner the 
hideous monster I had encountered was connected with the building. 
Hardly had I completed my circuit when my progress was suddenly 
arrested—for there, not ten feet above me, was the horrible apparition of 
the night before. 

I started back involuntarily, but relief immediately followed upon the 
discovery that what I gazed on with such dismay was nothing more or less 
than a carven thing of stone. I had, however, no doubt but that it was the 
autotype of my monster, for the resemblance was startling to a degree. 
There was the demoniac countenance wearing a leer of such malice as had 
wreathed it when it gazed threateningly into mine; there were the same 
satyr-like features and pointed chin —only the appearance of life was 
wanting to make the resemblance complete. 


For long I stood there drinking in every detail of the gruesome piece of 
stonework. It was situated immediately above the wall of the church 
exactly where it met the roof. There were other gargoyles, some with 
human attributes, some with animal, but obviously carved by other and less 
skilful hands. That in which I was interested was not, as is sometimes the 
case, merely a head and shoulders jutting from a block of 


stone, but was fully represented, with slender, half-human legs, ending in 
hoofs, projecting ribs and small, crescent horns. It was in every respect the 
beau-ideal of the medieval fiend. 

On returning home I felt more than ever determined to get at the truth 
concerning the mystery of Ebberswale church. But, I reflected, it was a 
gruesome and dangerous business to attempt such an undertaking single- 
handed, and I resolved to apply to an intimate friend of mine, Martin 
Radcliffe, the well-known anthropologist, for assistance. A letter describing 
my dilemma brought in reply a telegram announcing that he would be with 
me a day later. 

In due season he arrived, and in the course of a long walk I described to 
him the entire details of my adventure. I would have hesitated to confide 
them to anyone else, but as Radcliffe was a man who had encountered 
strange happenings in many parts of the world he was by no means 
sceptical regarding my experience, and told me some remarkable things of 
the same nature which supplemented it. We resolved to watch the church 
closely after nightfall. 

To that end we commenced our vigil underneath its shadow on the night 
following his arrival, but although we watched for at least four hours 
nothing whatever occurred. We had taken up a position almost directly 
beneath the gargoyle which so closely resembled the horrible apparition I 
had encountered, but on the succeeding night I thought it better that we 
should conceal ourselves in the shrubbery opposite the church. We were 
shod with goloshes to ensure absolute silence in movement, and cautiously 
clambered over the fence and crouched down among the thick bushes just 
as the last silver streaks of daylight were blotted out by the heavy night 
shadows. 


On this occasion our vigil was rewarded with startling suddenness, for 
only a minute or two after we had hidden ourselves in the shrubbery, and 
made up our minds for a long wait, did the appalling thing happen. I had 
from the first riveted my gaze upon the gargoyle above us. At first I could 
not believe the evidence of my senses, but I thought I saw a movement, a 
kind of tremor, pass through the stone. I nudged Radcliffe, who signalled 
by an answering nudge that he too had seen. Slowly, very gradually, life 
seemed to creep into the image, animating the rigid limbs and relaxing its 
tense outlines, until at length it raised its horned head as if from sleep and 
looked round it as does a beast of prey when awakened. Then with an agile 
bound it leapt upon the roof of the church, and made its way along the 
rooftree until it came to a buttress, down which it crawled slowly until it 
alighted on the ground. Round the angle of the church it disappeared, 
walking on hands and feet, and with the utmost caution we followed, taking 
elaborate care not to make the least noise that could possibly attract its 
attention. 

As we rounded the church tower we could see a dim shape about thirty 
yards in front of us, crawling slowly along the highway, nose to ground, 
like a tracking beast. Every now and then it stopped and looked around tt, 
and as it did so we halted and concealed ourselves as best we might in the 
roadside shadows. I felt cool enough, but was not without a sense of the 
very real danger we ran, but to Radcliffe, who had seen it for the first time, 
the experience, as he has since admitted, was a little unnerving. 

Suddenly, after a halt, the creature raised its head, and giving a low, 
short growl clambered over a fence and commenced to run across a field on 
our right. Cautiously we followed. We had now no cover, and 


it was necessary to exercise increased care not to be seen. Falling upon our 
faces, we stalked our quarry, grovelling and writhing over the damp grass 
like Indian hunters. More than once the fiendish thing in front of us must 
have suspected that it was being followed, for it stopped dead and stood 
sniffing the night air in an attitude eloquent of distrust of its surroundings. 
Once, indeed, it faced completely round and snarled, and we thought that it 
had discovered us. But in the end it turned once more and advanced, as did 
we, after allowing it a little longer start. 

Gradually we made up on it, and observed it crawl towards a large 
wooden building on the outskirts of a farm. By this time we were close to 


it, and to our intense surprise we saw the thing, material and living as it 
seemed, pass through the wall of the wooden structure. Silently we ran to 
the building, which from the characteristic odour that emanated from it we 
knew to be a cow-house, and peering through chinks in the wall of boards 
we looked for signs of the monster within. As our eyes grew accustomed to 
the darkness of the interior we gazed upon a ghastly sight enough. The 
horror had seized upon a young calf, and its black, protruding lips were 
glued to the poor animal’s neck. A dreadful sucking sound reached our 
ears. 

Suddenly an involuntary exclamation of disgust came from my 
companion. The demon creature instantly abandoned its prey, and although 
we were separated from it by thick deal boards it evidently saw us, for it 
turned and faced us, baring its horrid fangs and uttering its low, leopard- 
like snarl. Crouching backwards, it sprang full at us with a furious yelling, 
right through the wall. 

We started backwards, and apart, so that the great, 


black shape leapt between us. Howling in the most appalling manner it 
turned, on recovery, and rushed at me in a wolflike transport of anger. I was 
armed only with the heavy stick with which I had aimed a blow at it 
through the window, and as I lashed at its long, contorted body with this it 
gave a piteous whimper. Once more | struck at it with the stout bamboo, 
and it darted back. As it did so, Radcliffe, who had seized a great axe lying 
against the wall of the cow-house, aimed a mighty blow at it, and I saw the 
axe cleave its head. With a series of yells it turned and sped into the 
darkness. 

Once it had gone, the revulsion came, and we hurried home. 

We both spent a restless night, and about eight o’clock next morning 
Radcliffe entered my room. 

“Let’s go for a walk,” he said drearily. “I haven’t slept a wink. Besides 
—TI want to see—something in the church. 

I jumped out of bed, and in ten minutes we were at the church gates. We 
made for that angle of the building from which the gargoyle projected. 

“It’s there!’ muttered Radcliffe. ““Good heavens, how like!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “it’s certainly there, but—but look at its head. It has 
only one horn!” 


Sure enough but one crescent horn, and that the right, decorated the 
rugged poll of the gargoyle. 

Radcliffe’s eyes were directed upon the ground. I followed his gaze. 
There upon the gravel, directly below the gargoyle, lay the missing horn, 
with a portion of the head adhering. 

We stared at one another. 

“That was my blow, Frain,” murmured Radcliffe. 

“Then, sir, I must request you to give me your 


name and address at once, as I intend to report your act of vandalism to the 
police,” said a voice. 

Turning, we beheld the Rev. Edward North. He was in a white heat of 
passion, and trembled violently. 

“T scarcely think you will report the matter to the police, Mr North,” I 
said very politely. “Indeed, I am sure you will not.” 

“But I shall, sir!” stormed the vicar. “I shall, and without delay.” 

“Do so, then, sir,” I retorted, “and see what happens. The blow, the 
results of which you see, was not struck, in the precincts of the church. Do 
you suggest that my friend climbed the roof to deal it?” 

“I—I suggest nothing!” he roared. “You will not be able to substantiate 
your absurd stories to the authorities. You are a pair of vandals.” 

“And you, sir,” I thundered, losing my temper wholly, “are a coward 
who, rather than create a scandal in connection with your charge, would 
tolerate the presence within its precincts of an abomination and a sacrilege 
unspeakable, as well as an active danger to the community you serve.” 

He swung round on his heel and hurried off. Needless to say he did not 
inform the police. 

On returning to town, Radcliffe made great search for material relative 
to Ebberswale, and at last, in the records of the see in which it is situate, he 
ran the legend to earth. It concerned one Bishop Brachet, prelate and 
voluptuary, who, cherishing his charge, desired to have within it one of the 
richest architectural gems in England. Despairing of success at Ebberswale, 
which he had himself designed, he at last bartered his soul to the Evil One 
in exchange for the fruition of his desires. Satan had come to his assistance, 
but when too late Bishop Brachet had repented, and had 


by dint of art magic immured Vapula, the demon familiar whom his 
dreadful master had given him to assist in his task, in a gargoyle which he 
had carved to represent the fiend in question. But all to no purpose, for only 
by day had he power to enclose his fell servant in the stone. The record was 
silent as to the Bishop’s ultimate fate—perhaps it is better so. 

We left the district shortly afterwards, and to the best of my belief the 
manifestations have entirely ceased and the grim, horned denizen of the 
church roof no longer flashes into life at sunset. Strangely enough, I 
discovered long afterwards that the bamboo stick I carried on the night 
Radcliffe and I encountered the demon had once been the property of a 
Burmese wizard—which circumstance perhaps accounts for the reluctance 
the creature showed to attack me when we met it beside the farm on that 
memorable night of fear in old-world Ebberswale. 


CONTRABAND BONES 


S the paradise of a March morning in Oaxaca serenely mocked my 

failure I commiserated myself upon the hardness of my way with a 
looseness of adjective quite in tone with my subtropical surroundings. 
Mexico, without question, was the place they described when they sang 
that every prospect pleases and only man is vile. Each and all of my coffee- 
coloured touts had failed me, I hadn’t had a smell of grave-goods or 
antiguedades of any kind, not even a row of fake beads, and my hotel bill, 
summed even in dollars Mexican, was an absolute blue frightener. In a 
tumult of angry introspection I told myself that I was a dud as a curio- 
hunter. Now I should have to face up Old Man Simpson with a lopsided 
account-book, and it wouldn’t help me to explain to him that that oily- 
tongued anatomy Karl Joss had scoured the place a week before, nosing in 
and out of the shacks, talking the brown people into friendliness and 
making off with such a sackful of stuff as would gladden the hearts of his 
Jew-boy directors—that is, if hearts beat under the armour-belts of firms 
which hand out the relics of the past to a confiding public. 

As I swallowed my second glass of mescal I swore that I would quit the 
curio-collecting walk. I would marry one of those Mexican women who 
keep their menfolk fat on tamales and chilli-sauce for about a quarter a 
week, and whom you don’t have to twit about the quality of your mother’s 
baking before you can key them up to the production of a decent meal. Yes, 
I would “go native.” I was looking about for a 


nice deep hole in which to hide my share of the white man’s burden. My 
shoulders were tired of responsibility, and the searchlight of the scented 
sunshine, falling upon the coloured opera crowd in the white square, 
abetted my dreams. I looked into a future of opalescent pulque and drowsy, 
mescal-tinted afternoons —the rainbow side of defeat. 

Somebody tugged at my jacket. I turned in sleepy snappishness and 
cursed unintelligently, for I was at the stage when profanity ceases to have 
meaning and resembles steam more than sense. An urchin of the archways, 
with feet clean from the fountains and face black from the gutters, was 
crouching at my hip. I flipped a smack at him, which he dodged, and 


howled at him to be off. But he was full of his message, and with the 
courage of his kind he stood his ground. 

“At Ramon’s—in the Cabazero,” he piped through my objurgations. “He 
has what the Sefior is looking for—el gran antiguedade,” and he gestured 
largely with his puny arms and rolled mysterious eyes. 

White blood has its weak minutes, but show it the ’scape-hole of action 
and its momentary acceptance of catastrophe is forgotten. 

“At Ramon’s—the sheep’s-head merchant’s?” I asked, pulling myself 
out of my seat. 

“Si, Sefior; behind the Zocalo,” he vociferated, pointing down the 
sleepy, white street, “past the first pulqueria—the Corazon de Paradiso— 
then to the left.” 

I shook off the contentment of failure and slouched into the gracious 
afternoon. If Ramon had beat me up for nothing he would repent it. But 
even half-a-sackful of good fakes might pull me through with Old Man 
Simpson, and cut the loss at the hotel. I didn’t expect much, for Mexico has 
been pretty well ransacked 


of its curios, excepting those that must be dug for, and the trade in such 
things would languish but for the obliging disposition of the busy natives 
and the touching credulity of collectors. But where in blazes was the 
Cabazero? 

At the back of the Zocalo, the Palais Royal of Oaxaca, is a huddle of 
wooden intricacies to be reached only by a maze of muddy lanes and 
malodorous dead-ends. I traced the Cabazero of Ramon by the resemblance 
of its particular smell to braxy, which my Border upbringing gave me the 
right to recognize. At first I couldn’t find the door for the whitewash. Then 
the timber seemed to bulge, and a girl with a great knife in her hand asked 
me if I were the Senior Talbot. I didn’t answer for a minute, for I never saw 
such a face above such toggery. She saw my look of amazement and jerked 
the ugly badge of her trade behind her, her olive cheeks reddening and her 
dark eyes glowing, and edged out a tiny foot and ankle, as if to say: “Don’t 
you judge me by my sacking-apron, tonto! These are working hours.” Then 
we both laughed, and I asked her where Senor Ramon was to be seen. 

“My father,” she said. “He is looking for you. Yes, it is here, in the 
cabana—in the dark, Sefior. We have to be careful. The authorities, you 
know, are jealous.” 


So it was as big as that? If we had to dodge the Government to get the 
thing north it must be worth the trouble. They didn’t let any of the real stuff 
pass the margins of the Estados Unidos in the days of Diaz if they could 
help. I knew it was a matter for international communiques if I was nabbed, 
and that only big money could bring antiques of any class past the doors of 
the douanes. But I would see the thing at least. 

The girl turned and led the way in. We crossed the 


shambles of sheepskins and rusty wool, and groped into shadows pungent 
with vinagrilla and red pepper. I stumbled and swore in the after-irritability 
of mescal. She laughed, and pushed me by the elbows through the acrid 
darkness. Then she struck a light and set a dip blazing on a shelf above my 
head. 

Before me was a great heap of dry, yellow grass. The girl plunged two 
rounded arms into the thick of it, and something white began to show— 
something human in outline, queer and carven, first an arm, then a haunch, 
then a great torso, and as the last of the hay fell away from it I saw one of 
the swellest Zapotec idols that ever asked for a perch in a museum. 

“Lordy!” I gasped, “you’ve got something there, Sefiorita, only I’m 
afraid it’s too big for me. There would be a song with a chorus if I took that 
back with me to Boston. The private market for gods is limited, you know.” 

“You are—afraid of the risk then, Senor?” 

I couldn’t see the scorn in the black eyes, but I could hear the black 
scorn in the soft voice. They’ve made some study of the man-animal, these 
Mexican ladies! 

“You can’t rattle me into running the risk, my girl,” I barked. “It isn’t 
my job I’m afraid of, God knows! It’s” 

“A man must think of wife and children,” she said very softly. 

“Not attached,” I said hastily. “But I don’t want to sample your carcel.” 

She sighed. “If my father had known you were so cautious,” she pouted, 
“T do not think But regard it, Sefior. Have you seen its like?” 

It was indeed magnificent, but it wasn’t for a common curio-hunter. It 
was one of those Buddha-like, Zapotec 


figures, life-size, carved delicately, evidently in a sort of limestone, with a 
placid praying face, and ding-donged all over with ornaments in hard 


cement. The sculping and proportions were by far the most lifelike I had 
ever seen. Whoever had chiselled it had got himself cured of dreams and 
the tyranny of ideals. The perfect realism hit me, and hit me hard. The 
crossed legs and arms folded over the abdomen might have been moulded 
from life. The shoulders had none of the herculean hunching beloved by the 
man whose chisel panders to the vagaries of vision, and the hint of rib and 
sinew was a miracle of patient anatomical modelling. From the peaked cap 
to the toes the thing was a triumph of actuality. 

A step sounded behind me. I wheeled round and saw a stooping bundle 
of a man, with a scowling face and narrow eyes which almost met above 
the root of his nose. 

“My father,” whispered the girl, and drew back timidly. 

“You have seen it?” he asked, in a servile purr. 

“I’m afraid it’s beyond me,” I said, shaking my head. “The authorities 

“You say that to lower the price,” he snarled, with a sudden fierce 
alteration of manner; “yet I tell you it is cheap. Three hundred dollars gold. 
What do you say now?” 

“Mexican?” I asked. 

He nodded assent, considering me with a snaky eye. 

That certainly made a difference. If I could get this thing for a hundred 
and fifty American the risk would be worth the running. I had expected him 
to ask five hundred gringo dollars at least. 

“But how to pass the customs?” I asked desperately, the excitement of a 
bargain stirring in me. 


Ramon looked at his daughter and a slow smile curled about his mouth. 

“Pepita will go with you,” he said, as if the matter was already settled. 
“She will manage all for you —for a consideration. Charming companion 
for a journey, is she not?” 

“I don’t understand you, Sefior,” I rapped out, the banter in his voice 
getting on the frayed ends of my temper. “I’m surprised that you should 
suggest that your daughter should accompany a man you know less than 
nothing about, on smuggling business.” 

He laughed nastily. 

“IT know enough about Pepita, Sefior, to be certain that you couldn’t hurt 
her,” he sneered. “You nor any man.” 


“And what do you say to the proposal, Sefiorita?” I asked, with muzzy 
gallantry. 

“1?” she replied unconcernedly. “I have nothing to say. If you wish it I 
shall guide you, Sefior—that is all.” 

“And this mysterious plan of yours?” 

“It is the plan employed by most of our good contrabandistas,” replied 
Ramon, in a smoother tone—his business voice. “It would not be to the 
Sefior’s interest that he should divulge it, so I will acquaint him with it. The 
goods—antiquities going out, liquor coming in—are carried to and fro by 
motor-wagons to Vera Cruz—innocent motor-drays, Senor, laden with 
goods for import and export. The wagons have double bottoms. Not one 
has been stopped, or even suspected, as yet.” 

“And why is a guide necessary?” 

“Can you drive such a vehicle, Sefior? Do you know the persons you 
must deal with at Vera Cruz?” 

I shook my head. 


“There are difficulties,” he went on, “and Pepita knows how to meet 
them. She will masquerade as your chauffeuse.” 

“You’ve got it cut and dried,” I allowed. “But the shipment?” 

“The good Captain Diblee is one of us, and he now lies at Vera Cruz. He 
will ship you to the Republica del Norte.” 

“Well,” I considered, “I can’t draw out now.” Looking at Pepita, I felt 
most sure that I could not. 

“When do we start?” I asked. “I'll let you have the money same day.” 

“To-morrow, then,” he said, rubbing his hands, “since you are in haste. I 
will pack the estatua with care, and lend you my wagon—and Pepita—for 
fifty dollars. The petrol is—given me.” 

“It’s cheap,” I agreed. “To-morrow morning at eight then.” 

“Bueno,” he snapped, and raising my hat to Pepita I groped my way out. 

It’s all of a hundred and eighty miles from Oaxaca to Vera Cruz. Starting 
at nine we should reach the port in the late afternoon. But how long would I 
have to wait for Captain Diblee? Sure that one of Ramon’s kidney would 
not have overlooked this point, I was at the Cabazero at eight-thirty. I 
inquired regarding the obliging mariner who was to ship me north. Ramon 
laughed in his beastly way, and flourished a telegram in my face. 


“Meet party as usual; sail midnight,” it ran, and feeling better I helped to 
carry the packing-case out of the shadows to the end of the lane, where the 
Senorita waited with the motor-wagon. We stowed the case away; I jumped 
on the seat behind Pepita, and, ostensibly laden with coffee, we were off. 


The miles flew by, and neither of us spoke. The Sefiorita’s eyes were 
fixed upon her course, and I had plenty to think of in the way of risks and 
penalties. The wagon lumbered along over the elementary roads, and I put 
it at about fifteen miles ere I got a word out of Pepita. 

“You don’t like this?” I ventured. 

“T don’t,” she sighed, “but there is nothing else. You saw—he treats me 
as his servant—aye, as his slave.” 

“Pretty poor as a father, isn’t he?” 

“He is only my stepfather.” 

“Things are hard, then?” 

Her hands shook on the steering-wheel. 

“Hard! Dios, Sefior, I cannot tell you how hard. He is a monster. I tell 
you this because I see that you are a good man. Sefor, I am most desperate. 
If he speaks to me again ... That knife you saw yesterday ...” 

“The brute! I’m not surprised. But you’re a smart girl. Can’t you leave 
him? There’s lots of things you could turn to.” 

“Alas, Sefior, I am not clever, but I can cook—none better. I can turn a 
tamale with any girl in the town, my tortillas are the blossoms of bakery, 
my chilli-sauce —but alas, you are not a Mexican, or you would kiss my 
hands if you tasted my chilli-sauce. And I keep Ramon’s house for three 
dollars a week.” 

The appeal in her voice, and in her eyes, was not to be mistaken. Poor 
child! I ground my teeth, and all that’s protective in a white man hardened 
my sinews. It was no use thinking out ways and means. I had known 
whenever I saw Pepita that she was the girl I had been looking for—I felt 
she was my big prize in the life-lottery. 


“You’re not going back to that hog Ramon,” I crunched out at last. 
“You'll come back with me to Boston, and we’ll get married whenever we 
arrive at Vera Cruz. I’m going to handle this statue deal myself. It’s a big 


thing, and I think I know someone who’l!l snap at it. At least I’m going to 
risk it.” 

She didn’t say “yes” or “no”—-just snuggled against me and kept 
worshipping me, while the wagon drunked about from side to side of the 
road. I didn’t care a carnation for anything then, and when we nearly 
annihilated a dapper runabout with a couple of coffee-planters their 
profanity seemed beneath my happy contempt. So the wonderful hours 
raced along faster than our tyres. Our hands were together at the wheel, and 
we steered our course in a delighted, whispering huddle. Then we ate 
tamales of Pepita’s making, and I found them better than advertised. If she 
only loved the brute as well as she fed him I allowed that he was going to 
be a happy sort of animal. 

It couldn’t last for ever. We ran into Vera Cruz about four o’clock, and 
as we were rather before scheduled time we hunted out a priest. Marriage in 
Mexico is a question of ready money only, and when I talked twenty dollars 
of the firm’s cash for a happy dispatch the padre asked no silly questions, 
but pulled out his book and read us together on the spot. Then we tumbled 
aboard the wagon and headed for the rendezvous at Medellin, five miles 
away. 

We found Captain Diblee all right, at the posada of “The Three 
Immaculates.” I saw at once that he wasn’t one of them, but he seemed a 
good sort, and as he was a New Englander I told him everything. 

“T don’t want to quarrel with Ramon,” he said, scratching his stubbly 
chin, “but I know him, and what that gal’s had to put up with, and I’Il take 
you. 
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As for your—er—luggage, you'll just bring it into this posada and I’ll send 
a boat right here, as I generally do. The boat’s like your wagon—double- 
bottomed—and I’ve a perfect right to bring off passengers from this part of 
the coast if ’ve a mind. Only we’ll have to wait for the dark.” 

Well, everything went as planned. We made arrangements to send back 
the wagon to Ramon, and at ten-thirty got aboard the Simplex, a handy 
enough tramp. I needn’t describe the details of our voyage to Boston, for 
I’m sure you wouldn’t bother to read it, any more than I would care to 
know the story of your honeymoon —if you ever had one. 

As Boston drew nearer, the risks I had taken sat constantly upon my 
shoulders with garrulous threatenings. I had drawn pretty heavily upon the 


firm, and I knew that if anything went amiss in the deal I would be in sight 
of catastrophe. Then what would happen to Pepita? The bare thought made 
a cur of me. At any cost Simpson mustn’t know of my return. I was 
banking upon old Job Muller, to whom everything Mexican was meat and 
drink. Diblee tried to cheer me up with a rather pale enthusiasm, and when 
at last we made port told some good lies about the idol, for which a 
suspicious authority demanded a swingeing tariff on a luxury basis. He 
offered to take us home with him and introduced us to a gaunt sister, with 
whom Pepita at once set up rivalry in the bakery line. Our first tea-table 
resembled a pastrycook’s counter, but I simply couldn’t eat a morsel, and 
ere the meal was properly over I had caught a car to where Job Muller lived 
among a houseful of odds and ends. 

I was shown into his darkened study, for the old fellow was as blind as a 
mole and spent his days in a semi-obscurity of drawn blinds. 


His opening was by no means promising, for it seemed that in my 
absence Simpson’s had tried to palm off a dud incense-burner upon him. 
However, when I told him that I didn’t represent them any longer, but stood 
upon my own feet, he listened civilly enough. 

“What you tell me is interesting, Talbot,” he said, “and your find is quite 
probably genuine, for, as a rule, they don’t copy things of any size. But how 
you got it out of the country is a mystery to me. In the first place, from 
whom did you obtain the idol?” 

“From a man Ramon, who keeps a Cabazero in Oaxaca.” 

Muller stiffened in his chair. 

“Whom did you say?” he asked, swallowing hard. 

“Ramon is his name—Pedro Ramon,” I replied. “I took the idol to Vera 
Cruz in a motor-wagon driven by his stepdaughter, Pepita.” 

“Pepita,” muttered the old man hoarsely. “What is her other name?” 

“Her name is Pepita Morelos,” I answered, in surprise. “As I say, she is 
Ramon’s stepdaughter, and she is now my wife. I married her at Vera Cruz, 
and brought her back to Boston with me.... What’s the matter, sir? Aren’t 
you feeling well?” 

Job Muller had fallen back in his great armchair. His almost sightless 
eyes stared at me stonily and his face had gone chalk-white. 

“It’s the same,” he said, with a groan. “Talbot, the hand of fate is in 
this.” 


“Fate?” I asked, puzzled. 

“Til tell you,” he said, sitting up in his chair with an effort. “You’re her 
husband and you’ve a right to know. Pepita Morelos is my daughter.” 

“Your daughter, sir!” I cried. “But how——” 

“Listen,” he said. “About twenty years ago I and 


a fellow-antiquary, Fletcher Cradock, were examining sites in the Zapotec 
country for the Smithsonian Institute, and made a village some fifteen miles 
from Oaxaca our headquarters. We lived in the house of a half-caste, Felipe 
Morelos, between whose beautiful daughter Pepita and myself an—an 
attachment was formed. Cradock, who was jealous of me, presumed to 
insult her. He and I quarrelled violently, and one day, while surveying an 
old temple site, in the bitterness of our hearts words passed between us 
which left us no alternative but to settle our differences on the spot. We 
fired simultaneously, and I received a severe head wound, which seriously 
damaged the optic nerve. My bullet, I grieve to say, killed Cradock on the 
spot. 

“Somehow or other I managed to stagger to Morelos’ shack, where 
Pepita nursed me back to health. She had, however, the greatest difficulty 
in shielding me during my long illness from the natives, for Cradock had 
been sworn in among them as a blood-brother, and they did not trouble to 
conceal the fact that they intended to execute justice upon his slayer 
wherever or whenever they could find him. By the exercise of her woman’s 
wit, however, Pepita managed to smuggle me to Oaxaca, whence I 
ultimately succeeded in getting back to Boston. Later I received a letter 
from her telling me of the birth of a little daughter. From time to time I sent 
her money, and wrote entreating her to come to me. But she stubbornly 
refused to leave Mexico and her letters ceased soon afterwards. Later I 
heard that she had married Ramon, and that the child lived with them. 
Some five years ago I learned of her death, and made efforts to trace my 
daughter. But Ramon refused to part with Pepita, evidently believing that at 
my death she would become my successor.” 


“Like him,” I agreed. “Well, sir, I have much to tell my wife. You'll 
understand how excited she’ Il be to hear all this.” 


“You will bring her to see me, Talbot?” said the old man plaintively, as I 
wished him good-night. “You’ve been most kind to her. I thank you.” 

“Tl bring her to-morrow—with the idol, sir,” I assured him, and hurried 
home to tell the great news to Pepita. 

It was late afternoon next day before I could get the blessed image out of 
store at the docks and on the move, and to say that Pepita was excited at the 
prospect of meeting her father is putting it pretty mildly. At long last we got 
through the formalities and hoisted the case containing the statue on the 
roof of a taxi. 

The meeting between Pepita and her father would have made even Old 
Man Simpson cry, and as a kind of antidote to the emotion with which the 
atmosphere was surcharged I suggested that my father-in-law might like to 
see the idol, which I had unpacked in the hall. 

He saw my move and hastily agreed. The butler and I carefully carried 
the idol into the darkened study, and placed it, at Mr Muller’s desire, upon a 
rather gimcrack table near the window, where, for the first time, I noticed it 
had been fitted with a cement pedestal. The old fellow pulled himself out of 
his chair and hobbled towards it, leaning heavily upon his stick. 

“Ah, Zapotec, as you said, Talbot,” he chuckled. “None of your Aztec 
vulgarity here, eh? Simple, natural, distinctive, without grotesquerie.” 

His watery eyes, magnified by the thick glasses, bored into every detail 
of the image. His nose ferreted along its lines, and, beginning at the ankles, 
he subjected it to an inch-by-inch scrutiny, whilst I stood by 


with the terror of rejection running cold all over me. Slowly his eyes 
wandered upwards, and at last reached the level of the set, smiling face. 

Then such a cry—a shriek of fear and execration—rang through the 
darkened room as sent me stumbling forward. I saw Job Muller thrust out 
his arms as if to fend off something unspeakably hateful. The idol tottered 
upon the crazy table, and fell backwards upon the floor with a crash. My 
father-in-law slid into a chair, babbling hoarsely. 

I stood over the fragments, tearing my hair and sobbing incoherent 
blasphemies. But what I saw put a stop to the swearing, for amongst pieces 
of what looked like a shell of stone-casing lay lumps of fibrous flesh and 
the yellow gleam of human bones. | turned to the old man, who lay gasping 
in his chair. 


“Talbot,” he cried, “what devil’s work is this? How came you by this 
cursed thing?” 

“T bought it as a statue, Mr Muller!” I howled. “I hadn’t a glimme ‘: 

“No, don’t ring,” he cried, as he saw Pepita’s finger upon the bell-knob. 
“No one must know of this, for all our sakes. Fetch me some brandy out of 
the decanter there.” 

I poured him out a tot, and he made a great gulp of it. 

“God forgive you, Talbot, you don’t know what you’ve done,” he 
moaned, as Pepita knelt beside him, glass in hand, and supported him in his 
seat. 

“I’m real sorry, Mr Muller,” I protested, “but, by all that’s holy, I don’t 
understand.” 

“T will tell you,” he replied, “when I get my breath back.” 

“No hurry, sir,” I soothed him. “ Take your time and another sip of 
brandy.” 


Well, in about ten minutes, what with the liquor and Pepita’s attentions, 
he was something like himself again, but he kept glancing under that table, 
where the bones showed white on the yellow flooring. Then he explained. 

He told us how it had been the custom of the brotherhood into which 
Cradock had been initiated to preserve the bodies of their members in an 
extraordinary manner. When one of them died his corpse was placed in a 
deep well which had the property of petrifying anything left within it for a 
certain time, and was then removed to the cavern which the brotherhood 
used as a lodge, there to be placed among those of the other members, and 
ornamented with symbols in hard cement, copied from the insignia of the 
patron gods of the cult. 

“You are right, mio padre,” almost whispered Pepita, “for I have heard 
Ramon speak of the great find of idols in the forest country. It was to be 
kept secret, and they were to be sold one by one to the Americanos.” 

“These fragments, Talbot,” said her father, covering his face with his 
hands, and speaking with deep emotion, “are the remnants of the man who 
was once my bitter enemy—Fletcher Cradock.” 


It was not easy to obtain fitting Christian burial for the poor bones of 
Fletcher Cradock, but money can achieve much, and I managed to compass 
it—I am not at liberty to tell you in what manner. Pepita’s father died a year 


ago, and we are back in Mexico, the place we love best. But you can take it 
from me we don’t keep a Cabazero, or earn our bread by hunting curios, 
now my little wife’s a moneyed Sefora! 


THE HAME-COMER 


YE, but yon lecturer body in Embro’ had the rute o’ the maitter in 

him. He tellt us’at the aulder a Scotsman gets the mair Scottish he 
grows. I canna juist mind the exac’ words, but the sentiment wis that a 
tendency to grow mair and mair Scottish set in wi’ the gloamin’ o’ life. 
And haena I seen it wi’ ma ain een? 

Aye. I see ye jalouse wha I’m efter noo. Jeemsie Buchanan. That’s so! 
My saang, but he wis a rale divert whan he cam’ back frae India! Me and 
him wis barefit laddies at the schule thegither, but the differ wis that 
Jeemsie had brains—brains 0’ a kind—what ye micht ca’ the exameenation 
cast o’ mind; and noo the auld figureheid o’ him hings on the kirk wa’ in 
bronze, and the public park bears his name. Aye, a richt gleg lad wis 
Jeemsie. 

It wis in’73 he won clear to the top o’ the Indian Ceevil—or at least gey 
near’t. For five year or mair we heard naething o’ him ava, and then he 
cam’ back to Auchterboyd. The haill place was fu’ 0’ the yawp-yawp o’ the 
cratur. His mither wis as prood o’ him as a hen wi’ ae chicken, his faither 
wis mebbe a wee thing demuired by his grand airs, but his gran’ faither, 
efter the first glisk 0’ him, wud hae nae troak wi’m ava. And what wunner 
neither? The high Inglish 0’ him wud hae shamed the Lord Tomnoddy, and 
he wore cuitikins, “spats,” as he ca’d them, and a gless in his e’e. Wi’ his 
Dundreary whuskers and shepherd’s-plaid breeks, his muckle gravat and 
malacca staff he wis a fair raree-show in himsel’. And, mind ye, he wis 


Mister James Bewchanan, Esquire, wi’ the accent on the “Bew.” 

He spak to me juist the aince—this time. Juist the ae wurd in passin’. 
“Haw, Stephen,” says he, an’ I wis fair scomfished wi’ the reek o’ him, for 
the cratur had a guff like a het-hoose. “Haw, Stephen,” says he. “Still ... ah 
... pottering along, what? Roots too deep in the ... ah ... soil, and so on, I 
suppowse. ’Straordinary.” 

I wis owre ta’en up wi’ the onyx westcut buttons o’ him to gie’m his 
answer. An’ juist as I wis gaun to speak he wis aff wi’ a flirt 0’ his cane. 
And anither foarty year past till I set een on him again. 

Nineteen-ten—aye, nineteen-ten it wis that he coft the big hoose up the 
road. Sir James Buchanan, K.C.S.L, naethin’ less. I got a gliff 0’ him noo 


and again, and, my certie, the differ! He had grown into an auld shauchlin’ 
carle happit up in a gritcoat ower muckle for him, wi’ a face the colour o’ a 
canary, pykit and pawky —juist a rukkle o’ banes, luttle-bookit and shulpit. 
The whuskers had grown into a lang white tousay baird doon to his middle. 
Eh, man, but I wis vexed for the cratur. 

Then ae day he gied us his wurd. We forgaithered at the post-office. “If 
I’m no’ mista’en,” he said, “you’re ma auld freen’, Steenie Mair.” Aye, he 
wis Scotch eneuch noo—traucle a’maist, ye micht say. “Hoo are ye, Steenie, 
ma man?” and he held oot a hand, paulay and shakin’. 

And we gaed, the twa o’ us, doon the auld road to the burn whaur we 
used to guddle as laddies, and he speired and back-speired at me till he’d 
gotten near a haill hauf-century o’ piper’s news oot o’ me. And he gied me 
to understan’ that he’d come to stay in Auchterboyd wi’ a purpose. And 
what in a’ the warld dae 


ye think it wis? Ye’d never think. Juist to collec’ wurds and phrases— 
eedyoms he ca’d them—in the Doric. 

I fair gasped when he tellt me, and him wi’ a’ that gear and a title and a’. 
And when I thocht on’73, and the cuitikins and the gless e’e, I had muckle 
ado no’ to lauch in the auld runkelt phizog o’ him. It seems the turn had 
come about twa year back. He wis administratin’ somewheers in India, a 
rale high heid yin, mind ye, and ae nicht the Scotch fouk in ane o’ thae 
ootlandish places askit him to preside at a Hogmanay ploy o’ some sort. 
He’d aye keepit awa frae siccan things, for, like mony a self-made body, he 
had an unco’ scunner at the Doric and a’thing connec’it wi’t. But for ae 
reason or anither he cudna weel refuse, sae he went. 

The denner wis the usual thae Indian Caledonian Societies gets up— 
cock-a-leekie, haggis and a’ that, wi’ a guid blash o’ the Auld Kirk and a 
lot o’ clishma-clavers aboot the glens and the bens that maist 0’ the fouk 
there had never set een on. And Jeemsie wis growin’ fair seek o’t and 
ettlin’ to mak’ a breenge for his caur. There wis a tairruble crap o’ thae 
Lunnonmade Scotch sangs—ye ken the kind, Ma Ain Folk, Angus 
Macdonald, and the like. But juist as Jeemsie— Sir James I mean—wis 
gaitherin’ his stumps to gang, a lassie sat doon at the pianny. 

She wis a jimp bit thing, no bonnie, but couthie, and, I gaither, ane o’ the 
auld-farrant kind that dinna haud wi’ poother and cutty coats—juist a 
simple bit lassie, frac a manse belike, and frae whereawa Jeemsie didna 


ken. But at the verra first o’ her lilt Jeems begood to feel badly. It wis Ca 
the Yowes tae the Knowes she sang, a grit sang wi’ Jeems’s grannie whan 
she wis to the fore, I mind. And for the life o’ him Jeems— 


Sir James—cudna budge. He wis like a man in a dwam. His backbane dirlt. 
The grit muckle room, he tellt me, fadit oot, and he thocht to be harled into 
a fell deep scaum through whilk he heard the lassie’s voice like as if it were 
a hunner mile awa’. He thocht at the first that he had foachin’ himsel’ dune, 
for he had been thrang wi’ wark, and the malairey wis ganshin’ at his 
banes. At last, efter what seemed an unco’ time, the sang cam’ till a close, 
and he shook aff the shoogly feelin’. 

And then ane o’ the grit fouk settin’ by him tuik him by the airm. “Are 
ye no’ weel, Sir James?” he askit. But by this time Jeems wis himsel’ aince 
mair, and kinna ashamed o’ himsel’ at that. So he rose to go, but juist then 
the lassie’s sang wis encored, and sae he had juist to set doon again. 

This time it wis Bonnie Chairlie’s noo awa’ she sang, and as the clear 
laverock lilt o’ her rase in that het mauky air Jeemsie begood to trummle 
like he had the aigie. He hadna heard it for foarty year and mair, and it fair 
owrecam’ him. The tears poored frae his een, he hiddlt his face in his 
hauns. Aye, he blirtit. He bude to greet aloud, and he said he heard a quare 
kinna snuffin’ frae the foazy auld carle settin’ aside him. But whan the 
lassie cam’ eithlie to the owrecome o’t, “Wull ye no’ come back again,” he 
set up in his chair and glowered at the fouk roond him. The auld foazy 
fallow had been greetin’ too, and he felt a muckle fat haun close on his 
nieve. And the wumman settin’ on his left—a grit leddy wi’ eneuch jowlry 
on her to buy up a’ Auchterboyd, and the haill parish forbye —wis haudin’ 
her hanky to her een. And whan the lassie weised roond to the owrecome 
aince mair, the haill company, as wi’ ane accord, tuik it up. 

Man, they howled it, they sabbed it. Jeems said that it wis a tairrable 
agony that claught that company 


gaithered there in that tropic heat, near scomfished wi’t, wi’ the reek o’ the 
Indian plants and fruits heavy aboot them. They wudna hear o’ the lassie 
makin’ an end o0’t, but clappit her back to the pianny. 

So she gied them We’re A’ Noddin’, Last May a Braw Wooer and O 
Waly, Waly, and had them lauchin’ and greetin’ and near dancin’ by turns. 


And the auld foazy carle—he wis a judge, I’m thinkin’, or mebbe a general, 
I canna mind which—remarked: “What a language we hae, Sir James. Eh, 
man, isna the Inglish a wersh and fushionless affair efter it?” 

And Jeems—Sir James, I mean—skelpit the table wi’ his nieve till the 
pineaipples and bananas loupt aff the ashets. 

“If ever Heaven gave a language to man,” he cried, “it gave it to us. And 
man, man, what hae we dune wi’t? Coost it oot wi’ the orts! Oh, General, 
General, what a revelation! Yonder in that cauld wee kintra, a mere wedge 
o’ soil in the sub-Arctic, siccan a tongue wis forged as never in Greece or 
Persia. And we, Heaven be gude tae’s, we hae been ashamed o’t, hae turned 
oor backs on a treasure that wis sae nigh we cudna credit the abounding 
miracle o’t.” 

And he rase, puir auld body—na, rich auld body raither, for hadna he 
fund mair nor all the warld could gie?—and stauchered back to his grand 
hotel. And passin’ through the smokin’-room the tail o’ his e’e lit on a 
ballant buik, and he lap at it like a hungry doag on a bane. Aff he cairrit it 
to his room, and opened it onywheres. The verra first lines he read applied 
to himsel’ like a seleckit text: 


“O ye mariners, mariners, mariners, 
That sail upon the sea, 

Let not my faither nor mither to wit 
The death that I maun dee. 


O little did my mither ken, 
The day she cradled me, 

The lands I was to travel in 
Or the death I was to dee.” 


Eh, siccan a wail is in thae lines! A sough frae the verra saul! 

A week later there wis an administratorship vacant. A fortnight efter, 
Jeems wis on his wey hame. Hoo he went frae strength to strength I needna 
tell. A’body kens. Aince back, he sookit up the feast afore him like a cat 
amang ream. Man, he fair sclaitered in’t, up to the een. He wad speak 


naethin’ but the Braid Scots, he wad read naethin’ else, his pairsonal letters 
were a’ written in’t. 

And then he made his grit discovery—a pairsonal discovery it wis, I 
mean—o’ the Auld Scots, or, as he ca’d it, the Middle Scots. I dinna richtly 
ken what exactly it wis, this Middle Scots, but, man, to hear him on’t wis 
graund—a fair intellec’ual treat. He read it wi’ wonnerfu’ po’oer an’ 
acceptance, the graund auld wurds faa’in frae the lips 0’ him like hinny, and 
though I cudna tak’ in mair than the ordinar’ and kenspeckle wurds, and 
mislippened mony o’ the mair unco’ and auld-farrant expressions, I got to 
be as daft aboot it as himsel’. At the hinner-end he cam’ to speak it, this 
Auld Scots, and the fouk in Auchterboyd jaloused he had a bee in his 
bonnet. But I kent better—I and the meenister and a wheen ithers. 

At last cam’ the end. Me and him had forgaithered at the burnside. He 
had a sair hoast, and a gray haar wis comin aff the watter. 

“Man, Jeems,” I said, “awa’ hame to your bed. You’re lookin’ fair 
wubbit. What ails ye the day?” 

“Aweel, Steenie,” he says, “I certainly shouldna be ploiterin’ aboot here, 
but, man, ye’ve loot some 0’ the 


rarest words the day—‘stog,’ a puncture is’t, ye said, whan yon mottor-caur 
gaed by, and ‘schute’ for a push, and ‘born-face’ for a man’s naitrel 
expression. Man, Steenie, ye’re better nor Craigie’s Dictionary wull ever 
be.” 

“Aff ye gang, Jeems, and I'll come wi’ ye,” I tauld him, and back we 
daundered to the big hoose, and I made him a brew o’ toddy, and happed 
him up in the blankets. 

Three days later he wis gane. It wis a bonny daith. 

“Ts there onything ye’d like to say, Jeems?” I speired 0’ him. 

“Gie’s a haud o’ yer haund, Steenie,” he peched. “Yon nevvy o’ mine, 
young Martin. He’s gaun the same road as I went. Wull ye no gie him a 
wurd, Steenie?” 

“That I wull, Jeemsie,” I promised. “Juist ony message ye like....” 

“Tell the laddie frae me what he’s missin’, and lat him ken to what he’s 
boond to come, that as he grows aulder the vision wull open to him and 
he’ ll curse the yald years. Ye ken what I’m ettlin to say?” 


I saw young Martin at the funeral. He wis circumspec’ and didna sport 
his e’e-gless, but I saw it hingin’ frae a string roond his neck. And he lookit 
like white spats, somegait. I gied him his uncle’s message. He heard it wi’ a 
smile. 

“Tam much obliged to you, Mr Mair,” he said. “I cannot sufficiently 
respect my uncle’s memory. As you know, he has left me everything, 
except an annuity to a young lady in India whom he once heard singing at a 
concert. Believe me, I shall give his last request my most earnest 
consideration.” 

That’s aucht year come Marti’mas, and Jeems 


Martin is now foarty-fower—on the border-line sae to speak. He cam’ to 
live in the big hoose sax weeks syne. I’m gey hopefu’. Man, wi’ yon library 
aboot him.... He speired 0’ me the ither day what I meant whan I said that 
Johnie Smert, the poustie, wis ‘hingin’ his fuppul,’ and he scrievit it doon 
in a bit bookie forbye. Aye, I’m rale hopefu’! 


THE STANE FINGER 


OR mony a mile roond by Temple Crossmorton Weelum Morton, the 
F superior, wes kent as “the IIl-deedie Laird,” and wi’ guid reason. In ma 
faither’s time Temple Crossmorton aye keepit some o’ the auld braverie it 
had lang syne whan the faimly 0’ Morton tuik the Cross and traivelt to the 
Haly Land as Crusaders or Templars to fecht wi’ the Turks. But noo the 
auld hoose is sair doon fa’en, though the kirk, biggit by the last crusading 
Mortons, still stands, wi’ the tombs o’ the auld Knichts Templar, ilk ane wi’ 
its cross-leggit figure, as though carvit yestreen. 

Aye, Weelum Morton wes a richt ill-deedie man, a deil’s bairn at the 
hinder-end 0’ a braw and noble line o’ forbears. There wes scarce a deidly 
sin in a’ the seevin he hadna till his miscredit. He wes that gruppie he 
stairved the land amaist to death, yet somegait he managed to wring gowd 
oot o’t. He cheatit his neebors a’ airts, and rackrentit his tenants till the 
uttermaist bawbee, but feint a strae wud he pit on their roofs whan thae 
were lettin’ in. The blasphemies 0’ him gied fouk the grues, and whan he 
wes fou, the deil himsel’ wasna waur to meet. A muckle buirdly chiel, wi’ a 
broo as black as thunner and a neb like a gled’s snout, een like a foumart’s 
and teeth like a wolf’s, he wes a richt fearsome sicht in himsel’. He dwalt 
his lane in the muckle auld hoose by the kirk, wi’ but ae man, dummy Rab 
Greig, whae wes the ainly body as could thole him. 

Ye may jalouse I’m pentin’ the picter 0’ him owre black, that it wes 
impossible for ony man to be sae 


unco’ bad, that e’en the warst wad hae some redeemin’ virtues, hooever 
sma’ they micht be. But as a laddie I mind him fine, and I gie ye ma wurd 
for’t he wes far waur than I’ve made him oot to be. There wes ither things 
—gash fearfu’ tales aboot the man I daurna speak o’. He had dwalt abroad, 
somewheres in Sooth America I think, for mony a year, and unco’ stories 
wes tald aboot his daein’s there—hoo he had mair than ac man’s life till his 
chairge and mair than ae wumman’s sorrow. But whan he cam’ back to the 
hoose o’ his faithers he wes an auld carle. The deil’s auld, they say, and 
Weelum Morton micht hae sat for his fulllength portrait. 

It had been an ill hairst, wi’ barley as short 1’ the strae as a wee bairn’s 
airm, a wat, cauld, nuppie September. On Crossmorton pasture the yowes 


wes hoastin’ like it wes the back-end, and disease had gotten amang the 
cattle-bastes. The puir fouk in the parochine were sair pit to’t, and daith 
wes busy amang the varra auld and the varra young. In thae days there wes 
nae reliefs sic as we hae noo, and, aince the hairst wes by, the menfouk wes 
maistly oot o’ wark. There wes nae end to the poortith, e’en the maist weel- 
daein’ wantit a bite, and at last, in fair desperation, they made up their 
minds to send speakers to the auld laird. 

Ye may ken hoo sair forjeskit they were whan it cam’ to that. For a gey 
lang while they swithert at the job, but at last the sicht o’ their bairns 
greetin’ for breid wes mair nor flesh and bluid could thole, sae fower 0’ 
them, wi’ ma faither as spokesman, called for the laird. 

Rab Greig the dummie lat them into the ha’, and by-and-bye auld 
Weelum himsel’ cam’ hirplin’ in, his muckle reid een glowerin’ in the 
black face o’ him like a varra deil’s. 

“Weel, what want ye, ye pack o’ lazy skellums?” 


he raired, and wi’ tremmlin’ lips ma faither said his say. The auld 
Beelzebub glowered at him owre his gled’s snout for a wee, and then burst 
oot wi’ sic a spate o’ profanity as made thae fower stout men grue to the 
backbone. In atween thae horrible blasphemious wurds they kent him to say 
that they and their wives and bairns micht stairve to deid for ony concern it 
wes o’ his, and that, forbye, it wud gie him muckle pleeshure to look on 
and see them drap ane by ane. 

Ma faither wes a douce, couthie man, weel grundit in principle and 
releegion, but at this frae the laird he fair gat abune himsel’. As he said 
eftirhaun, he felt as though a higher pooer within him gart him speak, and 
gied him fouth o’ langage. And he up and telt the auld fient the hale o’ his 
mind aboot him, wi’oot resairve, ca’in him a tyrant and a monster wi’oot 
bowels, the murtherer and oppressor 0’ his puir, weel-daein’, lang-sufferin’ 
fouk. But the deevilish auld birkie juist cackled and leuch as if at a rare 
guid joke, turned his back on the speakers, and hirpled awa’ upstairs. 

Maitters got waur and waur in the parochine. The bairns and the auld 
fouk deed like flees, and the weel men and weemen were juist a mere 
ruckle 0’ banes. The warst case, belyve, wes that o’ auld Luckie Wabster, 
the auld spaewife. Her oe was deein’, a wee bit lass, and the thack o’ her 
wee cot wes lettin’ in the wat that bad that the puir dwinin’ bairnie wes 
drookit whaurever her grannie laid her. At last Luckie could abide it nae 


langer, but waitit for the laird, and as he passed by, ae day, habbled oot on 
him. 

“Laird, laird,” she yammered, “look ben, look ben! Ma dochter’s bairn’s 
deein’ inby there o’ hunger and cauld. Wull ye no’ steek the thack and send 
her a sup 0’ milk?” 


“Deil the strae wull I pit on yer thack,” lauched the laird, “and deil the 
drap o’ milk ye’se get frae me, ye doitit auld limmer. As for the bairn, it 
maitters no’ a puckle 0’ preens to me gin she dwines or no’. Gin she does, 
itll be a sacrifice to Moloch,” and he leuch in his halse. 

At that Luckie Wabster grew tairrable calm. Straucht as a reed she 
barred the laird’s path and glowered at him sae glumsh that e’en the wickit 
fiery eon o’ him fell. An’ whan the fouk saw her stand on ae fit, shut ae e’e 
and pint at the laird wi’ ac finger, they kent 1t wud gang ill wi’ him. 

“Weelum Morton,” she said a’maist in a sough, “is the motto o’ the 
Mortons no writ clear on their tombs in the kirk yonder? What is yon 
scrievin’, Weelum Morton? Is’t no’ ‘Defend the Fouk’ in the Latin tongue? 
Hae ye defendit the fouk, Weelum Morton? Hae ye no’ raither oppressed 
them as did Pharaoh the Children of Israel? Beware, lest your noble 
forbears rise frae their graves and tak’ vengeance on ye, for ca’in doon 
shame on their line.” 

The laird passed on wi’ a deevilish guffaw that had a feart soond in it 
natheless, and that nicht Luckie Wabster’s oe deed. The auld wife made sair 
mane, and cursed the laird that fearsomely that the ither weemen were 
fleggit and quittit the hoose. And forbye her cries and murnings were heard 
a’ owre the village. 

It wes near midnight that same nicht that ma faither wes gaun by the 
kirk on his way back frae Barleybinns, whaur he had been beggin’ a poke 
o’ meal frae the guid miller. Suddaintlie his hert louped into his thrapple, 
for siccan a yowl as never he’d heard in his life afore cam’ frae the auld 
hoose. And as he stood there quakin’ in ilka limb a white shape passed 
through the kirk yett and he saw the kirk doors open to let it in. 


And wi’ what wut as wes left to him he gliskit in at the winnock ... and by 
the mune, he sware eftirhaun that he saw ane o’ the stane knichts cuist 


himsel’ back on to his tomb and cross his legs, like a man layin’ himsel’ 
doon on his bed. 

And as he turnit to flee he cam’ breist to breist wi’ Rab Greig, the laird’s 
servant. The dummie bodie seemed fair dementit, and claught at his airm, 
harlin’ him owre to the hoose. And seein’ it wes something by-ordinar ma 
faither went wi’ him. 

In the ha’ lay the auld laird, deid, his craig thrawn, wi’ siccan a look 0’ 
fear on his face as haunted ma faither till his last. His hands were up till his 
neck, and as ma faither bent doon to look at him he saw that ane o’ them 
nieved somwhat in the clutch o’ the deidthraw. Drawin’ the thowless hand 
open, no’ an easy job, he saw that it wes hauddin’ a stane finger. 


MAISTER MUDIE 


AISTER MUDIE cam’ to Kirkodrie in Eprile month, auchtecn and 
M saxty-fower. I mind it fine, langsyne as it is, for I wis a laddie 0’ 
twal at the time. He made siccan a picter as disna leave the mind’s e’e, even 
in saxty-odd year—a fell tall and buirdly chiel, dacently put on, a’ in black, 
wi’ a linen-white face, muckle deid-like een and a mou’ like a gash. He 
rentit the Bield, an auld harled hoose at the toun-end, stannin’ in its ain 
grund, and little did ony ane see 0’ him whase business didna tak’ them oot 
efter dark. 

For it wis only efter dark that Maister Mudie ventured ootbye. There 
wisna mony lamps in Kirkodrie in thae days, for it wis, like it is yet, a wee 
bit placie, falded in a lirk o’ the hills, and an unco’ spot for sic a grand 
gentleman as Maister Mudie to seek for retirement. For retired we were 
told he wis, frae furrin pairts, the story makin’ the roonds frae the post- 
office, and retired he certainly wis, for he never gied a wurd to a body in 
the place except to them he wis forced to dae business wt’. 

The first by-ordinar thing we fund oot wis that Maister Mudie ordered 
naethin’ frae the butcher nor the baker, nor could we gaither whaur he got 
his meat frae. Kirkodrie wis aucht mile and a bittock frae the nearest toun, 
and ma gentleman never set fut oot o’t. Then never a licht wis to be seen 1’ 
the Bield o’ nichts —no even the glimmer o’ a caunle-end. He had nae 
servants, and his gairden wis lat tak’ care o’ itsel’. Fouk speired at each 
ither what did the man leeve on. It wis a standin’ debate at the smiddy. At 
last they agreed 


that he maun be ane o’ thae fouk whae mak’ their denner aff split peas or 
siclike orts, and that this diet accoontit for the white face 0’ him. 

And ilka nicht he took the same walk—roond by the auld Castel. The 
Castel had been closed on the death o’ the last laird some months afore, and 
as he wis the end o’ the line it wis unoccupied. The gate wis locked and 
padlocked forbye, and fouk said they had seen Maister Mudie stannin’ 
glowerin’ at it for near an hour on end. Aince he had askit wee Wullie Tod, 
the message boy, to open it for him, but Wullie had ta’en fricht at the 
rummelin rousty voice 0’ him and had skelpit doun the brae as if the Deil 
himsel’ was ahint him. A watch wis keepit, and shair eneuch Maister 


Mudie wis seen nicht efter nicht stannin’ afore the big gate, although he wis 
never seen to haunle it, nor to speir of ony passin’ body to open it for him. 
The fouk sune cam’ to think that he wis fair gyte, but quate hairmless, and 
lat him a-be. 

And then the meenister, Maister Mackintosh, thocht it his duty to ca’ for 
Maister Mudie, sae he gaed to the Bield and rang and chappit. And efter a 
lang while the dure wis opened, and there stude Maister Mudie, lookin’ fair 
horrible, wi’ the lyart hair 0’ him fa’in’ doun ilka side 0’ his muckle heid 
an’ his gashy mou’ warkin’ in the white face o’ him. 

“Weel,” says he, as Scotch as ye like, and in by-ordinar kinna Scotch at 
that, said the meenister, “what want ye, schir?” 

“T called said Maister Mackintosh. 

“Awa’!” skreiched Maister Mudie in a tairrable voice. “What gars ye 
trouble my rest, ye fause rook? The Sancts doom ye for a foul heretic. 
Swith, and lea’ me ma lane, or I’se pyke the een frae ye.” 

Puir Maister Mackintosh wisna lang in gettin’ doon 


the drive efter that, ye may be shair, but he keepit richt dark aboot the 
maitter. Hooever, it sune got pit aboot, as did a’thing in Kirkodrie, though it 
juist confirmed the general opeenion that Maister Mudie wis fair crackit. 
But ae nicht I got a sair flog masel’ wi’ him. 

The last shop but ane in the toun wis Birnie Simpson’s, the baker’s, and 
as it wis near the Ne’er he had a muckle braw cake, a’ sugar and pent, in 
the window. I wis oot for a hauf-loaf for ma mither, and stude lookin’ at the 
mountain o’ reid and white icin’ till ma teeth wattered, and as Birnie’s wis 
the ac shop in the village as had a mirror in the window it made a bonnie 
sicht nae laddie could resist. I could see ma face in the gless, aside the 
reflection o’ the big white Ne’er cake, and wis thinkin’ that mebbe it wantit 
a wee bit dicht, when I jaloused there wis somebody ahint me. Ye ken the 
feelin’. But I thocht it unco’ strange that gin onybody wis there I couldna 
see them in the gless as weel. 

Feelin’ gey shoogly, for it wis dark, I turned roond varra gingerly, and 
there stude Maister Mudie, glowerin’ doun at me wi’ his deid-like een like 
a cat at a sprug. I lat oot a skelloch and made to rin. But there wis nae 
wunnin’ by him. 

“The gless! The gless!” I skreiched. ““Whatna way is yer face no’ in the 
gless, Maister Mudie?” Ma voice soondit like some ither body’s and no like 


ma ain ava. 

“Wheest, ye crawdoun wee loon,” he said, hissin’ like a het kettle; 
“wheest, or Pll thraw yer craig. Come wi’ me and ope yon yett, and I’Il gie 
ye a merk to yersel’.” 

“The gless!” I squeak, and he raised a muckle haun owre ma heid. I 
thocht I wis awa’ wi’t, but juist then Mistress Craigie cam’ oot o’ the shop, 
and he turned and louped aff doun the road like a grewhund. 


My mither wis fair upset, and wis for gaein’ to the polisman owre the 
heid o’t, though ma faither lauched and pit her aff. But the auld skellum 
fund his’complice at the last. There’s ae bad laddie in ilka toun, and Rab 
Pirrie wis the black sheep o’ oor schule. When Rab heard ma story he 
lauched and said he wisna feard 0’ a’ the Maister Mudies in the kintraside, 
and that he wud forgaither wi’ him and see whit he wis up to. 

He wudna lat on to us when he wis to seek oot Maister Mudie, for Rab 
wis a foutay chiel and socht to keep a’ he got to himsel’. But the hale 
business cam’ oot at the eftirhaun. Noo, it sae happened that it wis Rab’s 
mither whae keepit the Castel clean by order o’ the trustees, and it wis her 
as hed the keys, as honest and dacent a wumman as in a’ Kirkodrie. And 
what dis the deil’s buckie dae but pooch the Castel keys ae nicht and tak’ a 
daunder doun the road in the direction o’ the auld place. 

And shair eneuch, juist as he won to it, there louped up Maister Mudie, 
and haltit deid at the gate. He stude glowerin’ doun at Rab wi’ his fushy 
een, but Rab wis like the laddie in the story wha culdna grue. 

“Ope the yett, ma braw callant,” says Maister Mudie, “and I’se gie ye a 
merk.” 

“Mebbe aye and mebbe hooch aye,” says Rab, as joco as ye please, “but 
let’s see yer siller first, maister.” 

Then Maister Mudie fummelt in his pooch an’ brocht up a coin. He 
handit it to Rab, and Rab said efter that as their hauns jined the auld man’s 
wis as cauld as daith. He whammelt the coin owre and owre, but didna like 
the look 0’t. 

“It’s furrin money,” he said. “I’m no for’t. Ye can find yer way in by 
yersel’.” 

“It’s guid Scots money, ye gomeril,” girned Maister Mudie; “but gin 
ye’ll no hae’t what dae ye say to 


gowd?” and he held oot a quarelike piece the size 0’ a croon. 

Now, oor gleg Robin kent it wis gowd richt eneuch, and that, auld- 
farrant as it wis, it would fetch a’ the mair. Sae he poocht it, drew oot the 
keys and opened the gate. At that Maister Mudie gied a dreidfu’ eldritch 
cackle, and made to enter. But Rab, cool as ye like, got in front 0’ him. 

“T’ll hae to open the front dure for ye as weel,” he said. “What’ll ye gie 
me for that?” 

At that Maister Mudie ganshed and blasphemed till even Rab wis scairt. 
But he pu’d oot anither gowd croon, and wi’ Rab at his heels louped up the 
drive. Rab unlockit the front dure and lit a lamp that sat on the ha’ table, 
and when he hed dune sae, saw that Maister Mudie wis gazin’ aboot him in 
a glaikit kinna wey, as if seekin’ for somethin’ special. 

“Whaur is’t?” he hissed. “Whaur is’t, ye houlat? —or I’se claw the hert 
oot ye.” 

Rab wis fair fleggit by this, sae wi’ his teeth chitterin’ in his heid he 
askit what Maister Mudie wis seekin’. 

“The picter!” cried the auld man, in a fair paddy. “The portrait, ye loon; 
the portrait!” 

Noo Rab kent the hoose weel, and that there wis but the ae portrait in’t, 
though he hed scarce lookit at it afore. So, wi’ a shakin’ finger, he pinted it 
oot, hingin’ its lane at the stairfit, and when he lookit close at it he gied a 
skirl like a stuck soo, for the face o’t wis nane ither than the face 0’ Maister 
Mudie himsel’. But it wis naethin’ to the yowl that the auld man lat oot, for, 
wi teeth set and girnin’ like a foumart, he wis on the picter wi’ ae loup. 
Gien’ a skelloch that Rab said he would mind till his dyin’ day, he tore and 
rived at the canvas wi’ his lang nails till in less than a meenit he had it a’ in 
thrums. Then wi’ an eldritch 


how] that fair froze the last drop o’ spunk in Rab’s bluid he jinked past him 
and oot the dure, and the laddie could hear the skelp o’ him crunching on 
the graivel o’ the drive. 

They fund the black claes 0’ Maister Mudie lyin’ on a flat tombstane in 
the kirkyaird. And when they scrapit aff the fug and cuist watter on the 
stane they read: “Johne Moody, obit 16th March 1627.” And the meenister, 
Maister Mackintosh, fund an auld buik in an unco’ crabbit hand o’ write in 
the Castel library. It told hoo ane John Mudie, laird 0’ the Castel, had been 
a famous warlock, and sae that he michtna dee like ither fouk hed his picter 


pented by an Italian, and by his black arts hid awa’ his saul in the painting. 
But the spell went agley, and nae suner wis his saul pitten in the picter then 
he deed, or seemed to dee. Belike he cudna rest in his grave, and lay there 
neither deid nor leevin’. Nor micht he come back to the Castel while fouk 
o’ his race dwelt there, nor, for some reason I canna richtly gawge, micht 
he open the gate himsel’. Some fouk in Kirkodrie thocht he wis juist a mere 
daftie, and that he cuist his duddies and wandered awa’ frae the toun 
itherwheres. But Rab Pirrie didna think sae, I’m telln ye, neither did I 
masel, when I thocht on Birnie’s gless. 


THE PIRN 


HE gairden o’ the auld biggin by the sea wes at its boonmaist in yon 

July mony year syne. It wes fell warm, and the simmer couts wes 
shakin’ abune the runkelt gress, and it wes quate forbye, a mauchless 
quateness that garred a body gant. The wee laddie wi’ the pirn wes gantin 
shair enow. The bummin’ o’ the bees had got intill his heid, and the gulfs 
frae the stock and honeysuckle held a’ the goo o’ ferlie. 

And he rowed and rowed at his pirn, why he didna weel ken, whammeln 
it atween his fingers, noo reddin’t, noo taiglin’t, till at the hinner-end he had 
it in a rale mixtie-maxtie. And the mair he ettled to loose it the waur it got. 
And it grew and grew till the size o’ twine, forbye till the size o’ raip, and 
the strand he wes hauddin’ spreid oot into a braid white loanin’ that shone 
like siller, a snaw-white road raxin’ awa’ ’yont hill and howe, whaur till the 
laddie couldna tell. 


And rising, he set fit on the braid way and gaed and gaed, at the first like 
ane in a dream, but eftirhaun wi’ een clear as gless. And he kent weel then 
whaur he wes, for it wes the loanin’ 0’ the Scots Elfame or Fairyland, yon 
gait mony a Scots bairn hes traivelt. For it is given to Scots bairnheid to 
gang that gait as born to the same, and that, I jalouse, is the way that fouk 
in Scotland, whan they come to man’s years, are no’ juist like ither fouk, 
tho’ they are gey sweir to give in tillt. 

An unco’ scaum is skailt owre yon loanin’ like the 


haar frae the sea, sae that ane farein’ there is gey doazunt till he grows 
acquent wi’ the airts o’ that kintra. And e’en tho’ he ken the way unco’ 
weel, the haar aye hauds doon, tho’ it disna blind the een. It is the scaum 0’ 
glamourie. And the breath o’ that kintra is like the sough a man gets whan 
the fa’ o’ an eerie sang comes owre the saul, or the grue, sair and sweet, 0’ 
first luve. Aft on gaen by a place unkent does siccan an owrecome befa’ the 
saul. And siclike wes the air till the laddie a’ the way, makin’ the hert like 
music and the brain a bird, blythe and free. 


There wes a clatterin’ 0’ horse, and a leddy rade by. She pu’d on the 
bridle and the milk-white capul devalled. A richt fair may wes she, wi’ 


yallow hair like gowden threids, and een like the topaze, and her green 
manteel wes like silken gress sewn wi’ gowans. 

“And what gait gang ye, my cantie wee man?” she speired, in a fleechin’ 
voice that made the laddie’s hert-strings dirl. “Div ye richtly jalouse the 
whaur ye are?” 

“No, mem,” answered the bairn, a wee bit fearfu’ at the sicht 0’ siccan a 
grand leddy, “I doot I hae lost ma way.” 

“Loup on, then, afore me,” she said, makin’ room for him on the beast’s 
withers, and pu’in’ him up, “and I’se set ye on your road.” 

And they rade and they rade through that haar, league on league, by 
fields and lang shaws and orchards, bents and muirs, aye wi’ the sough 0’ 
the sea in their ears, yet nae sea could the laddie get sicht o’. Nor, though 
the licht wes like pale gowd, could he spy the sun. And whiles the sea 
crooned like it dreamit, whiles 


it rairt as though in reivin’ storm. At last, whan the bairn thocht they maun 
hae gane a day’s journey, the leddy drew rein at a green hill, and loupit aff, 
and tellt him to dae the same. She tuik him by the loof and the side o’ the 
hill opened like a yett, and inby they gaed. But as they entered the place the 
haar cam’ doon fell thick ... then it rase and the laddie fund himsel’ lyin’ 
on his back in the gress in the auld gairden. 


Mind ye, the bairn tellt naebody o” his traivels, but time and again, whan 
he rowed at the pirn by himsel’, the ferlie o’ that land cam’ back to him. 
And fower year or so efter his first dwam, as ye may ca’ it, they sent him to 
schule in Ingland. Thon wisna the place for him, he tellt me, for the fouk 
wes owre pernicketty and cluppy, aye clashin’ 0’ games and the laddies 
hallicat and owre free. They lauched at his ways, and he didna lippen to 
theirs. But there wes fine big fields near-hand the schule, and whan the lave 
were at their cricket the laddie wud lie aneath an aik in a corner and ca’ at 
his pirn, which he aye keepit by him. And aye as he ca’d it the loanin’ wud 
open oot to him, and the leddy gallop by on her milk-white capul. And she 
wud tak’ him up afore and they wud ride to the green hill. But aye as the 
yett opened the haar fell and he fund himsel’ in the field, wi’ the ithers 
playin’ at their cricket near hand. 

The years gaed by, and he grew to man’s estate, and as he grew the 
vision aye stayed wi’ him. He became a writer o’ buiks, a dowie kinna 


chiel, dowf, and sweir to mak’ frien’s. No mony took to his writin’s, and 
maist thocht they were owre quare and unchancy, though a wheen fouk wi’ 
een in their heids followed a’ his wark eidently and bocht his buiks. And he 
aye 


ca’d at the pirn, and whan he ca’d at it the loanin’ opened and the leddy 
gallopit by. 


The end cam’ suddaintlie. He had been stravaigin’ in the gloaming, 
thinkin’ his ain unco’ thochts, and he cam’ back wi’ the marks o’ daith in 
his face. Pewmony, the doctor said. Three days I sat aside his bed, while the 
disease wrocht its fell wark on a body that had niver been strang. And on 
the e’en o’ the third day, wi’ the fever bricht on cheek and broo, he rase on 
his elbuck like a man listenin’. 

“Hark, Nurse!” he says. “Dinna ye hear it, the soond o’ a horse 
gallopin’?” 

I listened, and shair encuch it was sac, the clatterty-clop 0’ a horse 
comin’ hard doon the road. 

“She’s come for me!” he cried, and fell back wi’ oot anither wurd. 

I gliskit through the winnock, but nae horse could I see. But eftir I had 
streekit him I gaed oot to the road. And in the stour wes the marks o’ horse- 
shoon. 

And I kent he had won inby yon hill at last! 


HIMSEL’ 


N the Spital in Dule Glen the day of Yule was as other days. The leper- 

folk in the herberye knew nor Saint’s day nor Sabbath, nor was there in 
that howff, shadowed and over-clouded, any great variance betwixt day and 
night. Every morning the lad from the burrowstoun brought bread and milk 
and left it at some distance from the door so that he might avoid taint. 
Scarcely ever did he catch even a glimpse of the human decay which 
huddled among the wooden bordels awaiting dissolution. The old priest 
who was wont to visit the Spital and say Mass had died half-a-year before, 
and his successor was a placeman who had got preferment at Court for 
writing a flagitious ballad. 

The snow fell very softly on this Yule e’en, thick and soft, lying like 
white velvet on the hard wrinkled grass and fringe of bare brier-bushes. The 
glen was mirk as a shuttered room; only one light flickered in the leper- 
house, a yellow feather in a black-and-white abyss. Within, the stricken 
folk huddled about the ashes of a fire, silent, unseeing. They had forgotten 
time, sickness, life; they had forgotten everything. Existence for them had 
become a filthy, oblivious drowsing. There were not, there could not have 
been, creatures anywhere in the whole earth, still breathing, yet more 
utterly apart from living. They differed from the dead in the kirk-yaird a 
league away only because they still breathed. They were corpses in whom 
the blood still moved like the water in a July burn; no rains of new life 
descended to replenish their heart-streams. 


Their own kindred looked upon them as dead, without mourning; fear 
and loathing had taken the place of affection. The folk in burrowstoun 
regarded them almost as loathy demons, spirits of evil who had been 
punished for their sins, and who might send their taint down the wind to the 
thatched wynds. Children grew up in dread of them, ran screaming in terror 
at the bare sight of them or at the noise of their clappers. Dogs, with a quick 
sense for the outcast, barked them away from the doors, savaged their 
stumbling steps. They and their howff were the community’s idea of hell 
and its denizens. 

As they huddled round the fire, silent, sightless, the great bell at the gate 
of the Spital jowed in iron noise, a rude clamour sending waves of echo 


through the bare timber entrails of the place, a horrid metallic brawling. 
Not one of the unhappy stirred. The summons might as well have rung in a 
graveyard. Again and again it sounded, yet none moved, or even raised a 
hand. 

Then the door swung inward and a man entered. He was tall, brown and 
bearded, brown as men are who dwell in a land of sun. His garments were 
brown. His look was that of a man who had put sorrow beneath his 
sandalled feet and who breathed a calm, deep joy. Yet, as he gazed at these 
squatting before the ash, his eyes were sorrowful enough. 

“How now, friends,” he said softly, “know ye not that this is the eve of 
Yule when Christ was born? Why, then, sit ye so disconsolate, raising 
neither song nor psalm?” 

At first no one replied. Then Gibbie Saunders, the oldest leper there and 
the most frail, bared his breast. 

“Think ye, Schir,” he said, in his cracked voice, “that sang or praise can 
come frae sic a hause as this, 


fylit and foul, fulfillit of every rottenness? Schir, we be deid fouk, as ye 
perceive. Get ye hence hastily lest ye, too, be defilit.” 

“Ye are a bauld man wha cometh to this ludging,” croaked Eppie 
Murrow, raising the leaden horror of her face to the stranger’s glance. “In 
this place all is shent and quite forgot, baith man and God are unbethocht 
of. Get ye gone lest ye be as we.” 

“Nay, God may be forgot, as ye say,” replied the stranger, “yet is there 
no place where He is not. Even here to-night His power and presence fill 
this wretched place as wholly and mercifully as in Sant Giles’ Kirk where 
the altars are lit and the folk kneel in remembrance of Christ’s birth.” 

“Schir,” said the old woman, “arc ye a pilgrim?” 

“Yea,” answered the stranger, “I am, indeed, a pilgrim, the servant of the 
wretched and the miserable. He who stands beside the couch of the sick 
man and the dying. He who is ever at call in the darkest hour, but on whom 
men call so seldom.” The voice was wistful. 

“Discourse not to us,” said another of the stricken, “for we are too far 
spent. Our banes are as ice and our flesh is carrion. We are death alive.” 

“But no evil, no death,” replied the stranger, “can triumph over faith. For 
I say to you that if ye have faith your foulness shall fall from you as the 
snow melts from the hillside in the meridian sun.” 


Gibbie Saunders laughed. “Hadst thou my bane,” he cackled, “thou 
wadst ken the folly of what thou sayest. To cleanse me wad need mair faith 
than is to be found betwixt the Dule Glen and Rome.” 

“Trow ye sae, Schir?” asked old Eppie. “Is that your credence? Then a’ 
the wussin’ I hae dune this mony year hasna made me less a lipper-bodie.” 


“Merely to wish is vain. Believe. It is an act of the spirit. Is He who 
shaped thy body not able to re-shape it? Be ye reborn in faith and ye shall 
be whole.” 

The woman started, sighed, breathed deeply. It was evident that this 
living corpse was under the influence of a supreme emotion. 

The taper flickered, darkened, almost went out. When the flame rallied 
again the stranger had gone. 

With a loud cry the leper woman staggered to her feet, gazing at her 
breast and arms. 

“T am hale!” she cried. “I am hale! See these limbs, this breast, are as 
untainted as aforetime!” 

“But thou didst wuss and pray for this same often enough?” said Gibbie, 
in amaze. “Why should it come e’en now? Woman, dost thou not deceive 
thyself?” 

“Often, I trow, did I pray, but I had not yon of whilk this man spake— 
faith. As I heard him it was born in me wi’ an owrecome micht, and in the 
twinkling o’ an e’e. Heard ye no’ what the pilgrim said: ‘It is an act of the 
spirit’?” 

Her face was light itself. 

“The Sancts save us!” muttered Gibbie Saunders. “Wha was yon?” 

“It was Himsel’,” crooned Eppie happily, “juist Himsel’.” 
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